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PREFACE. 


Custom  has  in  some  measure  rendered  al^- 
face  a  necessary  pact  of  a  book  ;  it  usually  contains 
the  author's  apology  for  writing,  his  exertions,  and 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  he  has  encoun- 
tered in  the  progress  of  his  work.  Waiving  these 
topics,  the  reader  is  here  presented  with  a  ccmcise 
view  of  the  subjects  of  the  following  pages,  that  if  he 
feels  no  interest  in  them,  he  may  save  his  time  for 
more  valuable  purposes.  The  design  of  the  present 
volume  IS,  to  state  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner — 

The  points  of  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and    Great  Britain,  which  induced  the  latc^ 
war,  and  the  arguments  by  which  each  supported 
their  respective  claims  ; 

The  great  constitutional  and  national  questions  to 
which  the  war  gave  rise,  and  which  were  discussed 
and  settled  during  its  continuance ; 

The  debates  and  proceedings  of  Congress,  on  all 
the  important  measures  connectetl  with  the  war ; 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  negotiation 
for  peace,  and  its  progress  and  result : 

And  1 1  give  a  faithful  detail  of  all  the  important 
military  and  naval  operations  during  the  war 

That  a  well  executed  work,en)brdcing  these  objects, 
would  be  interesting  to  the  public,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. The  claims  set  up  by  the  two  great  European 
belligerent  powers,   to  control  neutral  commerd^. 


were  finprecedented  in  thei^  nature,  alarming  in 
their  exient,  and  destructive  in  their  operation. 
The  grounds  on  which  these  claims  were  made  and 
enforced,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  v^ere 
reSRted,  arc  matters  of  deep  interest  to  the  citizens 
of  t^  United  States.  In  the  progress  of  the  war, 
several  great  constitutional  questions  arose,  on  a 
correct  decis-ion  of  whigh  the  nfost  important  inter- 
ests of  the  union  de[iended  ;  these  were  discussed 
with  much  inn;cnuity  and  force  of  argument,  and 
the  points  adhered  to,  on  both  sides,  with  great 
tenacity. 

The  naval,  and  most  of  the  military  operatioDs, 
do  high  honour  to  American  skill  and  bravery ;  and 
a  faithful  detail  of  them  ought  to  be  rt'ccirded.  The 
writer  presents  this  volume  to  die  public,  with  great 
^iffidence,  and  respectfully  solicits  the  patronage  of 
his  fellow-citizens  :  should  it  prove  undeserving 
their  favour,  he  hopes  at  least,  it  will  induce  some 
abler  hand  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

It  is  a  delicate  task  to  relate  facts  while  the 
principal  actors  are  living  ;  misrepresentations  or 
partial  statements  may  sometimes  intervene  to  the 
prejudice  of  individuals.  If  there  are  any  such, 
they  are  unintentional ;  many  times  ihey  may  be 
apprehended  when  they  do  not  exist ;  in  those  cases 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  agent  and  not  of  the  writer. 
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eminent 

Jfeuiral  Rights.  For  a  century  past,  Great  Biitaiii  has 
been  the  predominant  naval  power,  and  during  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  time  engaged  in  contests  with  other  nations* 
Her  wars  have  partaken  much  of  the  maritime  character. 
As  a  beUigeretit  possessing  superior  naval  force,  her 
interest  has  always  led  her,  and  her  efforts  have  uniformly 
been  exerted,  to  restrict  neutral  maritime  rights.  These^  as 
recognised  in  the  code  of  National  Law,  are  simple  and  defi* 
nite ;  authorizing  the  neutral  to  maintain  its  accostomed 
friendly  relations  with  each  belligerent;  and  to  enjoy sji 
unrestrained  commerce  with  both,  except  in  articles  contra* 
band  of  war,  enemy's  property,  and  with  ports  actually  in*  • 
vested  with  a  competent  stationary  force. 
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Rule  of  1756.  In  the  year  1756,  a  war  commenced 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  relating  to  their  colonial 
possessions  in  America.  France  being  the  weaker  naval 
power,  was  unable  to  maintain  her  accustomed  trade  with  her 
West  India  Islands,  and  opened  it  to  neutrals.  To  interrupt 
and  destroy  this  intercourse,  so  beneficial  to  France  and  her 
colonies,  and  so  lucrative  to  neutrals,  Great  Britain  of  her 
own  authority  introduced  this  new  principle  of  national  law : 
^'  That  no  other  trade  should  be  allowed  to  neutrals,  with  the 
colonies  of  a  belligerent  in  time  of  war,  than  what  is  allowed 
by  the  parent  state  in  time  of  peace/' 

£uropean  nations  possessing  colonies  abroad,  unless  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  and  for  very  limited  periods,  restrict 
their  trade  entirely  to  themselves,  furnishing  the  colonies  with 
their  manufiictures  and  surplus  productions,  and  in  return 
taking  the  produce  of  the  colonies  to  maiket :  and  in  this  way 
rendering  them  .subservient  to  the  interests  of  their  parent 
stale.  This  new  British  principle  operated  as  a  prohibition  of 
all  neutral  trade  with  the  colonies  of  the  belligerent.  Vessels 
engaged  in  the  P'rench  colonial  trade,  were  declared  to  be 
French  by  adoption,  and  subject  to  capture  and  condemna- 
tion. Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  commerce,  there  was 
no  nation  at  this  period  able  and  willing  to  resist  this  first 
encroachment  upon  neutral  rights,  at  the  expense  of  war ;  and 
Great  Britain  continued  the  practice  until  the  peace  of  1763 ; 
and  in  all  her  subsequent  wars  has  claimed  the  same  principle 
under  the  title  of  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1 766  as  being  part  of  the 
code  of  nations. 

Armtd  Jfiuiraliiy  of  1780.  In  the  year  1780  the  war  of 
the  American  revolution  had  extended. to  France  and  Spain, 
and  assumed  a  maritime  character.  Infringements  on  neutral 
commerce,  to  an  alarming  extent,  were  the  immediate  conse- 
quence. The  rule  of  the  war  of  1756  was  revived,  blockades 
by  proclamation  were  introduced,  and  the  list  of  contraband 
arbitrarily  enlarged.     To  resist  4hese  encroachments,  and 
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protect  neatral  maritime  rights,  Rossia,  Swedea,  Denmarki 
aad  ifoUaiidy  fionned  a  treaty  of  alliance,  denominated  tha 
aimed  neutrality  of  1780,  by  whidr  they  pledged  themselrea 
Co  support,  at  the  hazard  of  war  if  necessary  with  either  af 
the  belligerents,  these  principles — 

**  That  it  shoold  be  lawful  for  any  ships  to  sail  fredly 
from  one  port  to  another,  or  along  the  coast  of  the  powers  at 
war. 

^  That  all  merchandise  and  effects  belonging  to  the  subjects 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  shipped  in  neutral  bottoou, 
should  be  entirely  free. 

^  That  no  place  should  be  considered  as  blockaded,  ex- 
cept the  assailing  power  had  taken  a  station  so  as  to  expose 
to  imminent  danger  any  ship  attempting  to  sail  in  or  out  of 
such  ports. 

^  That  no  neutral  ships  should  be  stopped,  without  a  mate- 
rial and  weD-grounded  cause  :  and  iasuch  cases  justice  should 
be  done  them  without  delay .'^^ 

A  powerful  naval  armament  was  raised  by  the  parties  to 
this  treaty,  to  enforce  its  principles,  by  which  belligerent  en- 
croachments were  checked  for  a  time ;  but  it  resulted  in  Great 
Britain's  persevering  in  her  claims,  and  making  Holland  a 
party  to  the  war. 

Proctamaium  of  Neutrality  1793.  At  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  European  war  in  1792,  the  American  government 
determined  upon  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality,  as  their  only 
safe  and  honourable  course :  and  in  April  1793,  the  President 
issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  to  be  the  relation  in 
which  the  United  States  stood  towards  the  European  bel- 
ligerents; and  enjoining  it  on  all  the  citizens  to  refrain  from, 
any  acts'of  hostility  towards  either  of  the  powers  of  war.t. 

*  Treaty  of  neutrality,  1780. 
ttroclaraalioi>»of  ncutrality>  1793. 
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Doffing  fbe  first  periods  of  the  French  rerolutioD,  the  feelings 
of  the  Anerionn  peofde  were  altogether  engaged  on  the  side 
of  what  was  then  considerod  the  catise  of  liberty.  A  senti- 
iSMt  of  gratitude  towards  France  for  the  aid  she  afforded  the 
United  States  in  the  war  of  the  rerolation,  as  well  as  a  recol- 
ketioo  of  the  recent  sufferings  from  the  English,  created  and 
ehefished  strong  predilections  in  favour  of  the  French.  The 
proclamation  of  neutrality  was  well  adapted  to  prevent  any  ill 
efiectS'Which  mij^tarise  from  the  excess  of  these  feelings.  In 
the  progress  of  that  war^  however,  there  grew  up  in  France  a 
military  despotism,  alarming  in  its  appearance,  trarible  in  its 
progress^  and  threatening  universal  dominion :  the  contest 
at  length  became  a  straggle  on  the  part  of  France  for  univer- 
sal empire ;  on  the  part  of  the  other  continental  powers,  for 
national  existence ;  and  on  the  part  of  England,  for  the  domin- 
iooof  the  ocean.  Neutral  rights,  at  first  partially  respected' 
wart  in  the  progress  of  the  contest  altogether  disregarded. 
At  an  early  period  of  this  war,  the  course  which  Oreat  Britain 
had  determined  to  pursue  in  relatioo  lo  neutrals  began,  to  de- 
valope  itself. 

Briiifk  Jggntsions^  On  the  8th  of  June,  1793,  an  order 
in  Muncil  issued  from  the  British  cabinet,  by  virtue  of  which 
all  vesseb  laden  wholly  or  in  part  with  bread-stuffs,  bound  to 
any  port  in  France,  or  places  occuped  by  French  armies, 
were  required  to  be  carried  into  England,  and  their  cargoes 
either  there  disposed  of,  or  security  given  that  they  should 
be  ioM  only  in  the  ports  of  a  country  in  amity  with  Great 
BritMo.* 

On  the  8tfa  of  the  following  November,  claiming  to  revive 
the  rule  of  the  war  of  1 766,  another  order  in  council  was  issued, 
and  silently  circulated  among  the  British  cruisers,  without 
notice  to  American  merchants,  directing  ^<  all  vessels  laden 


*  Britkh  pnvinon  oider  of  June  17S3. 
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goodb,  the  laoduce  of  any  colony  oi  Fiancet  or  cany-^ 
ii^  ptanmooB  or  mqpplies  for  toch  coIodjf,  to  be  leiied  aad 
broagfat  in  for  adfodicfl^ion.''*  Some  lelazatioo  in  the  rigour, 
without  any  alftoation  in  the  principle  of  tins  order  was  intnn 
dncedby  a  snfaieqoent  one  of  January  Sth,  1794|  which  eon* 
fined  iCB  operatita  to  such  vessels  as  were  proceeding  from,  or 
boood  directly  to,  Europe* 

At  the  time  of  issuing  the  order,  France  had  opened  the 
ports  of  her  West  IncBa  colonies  to  neutral  trade.  Americmo 
merchants  were  engaged  in  it  to  a  great  extent ;  and  their 
property  to  the  amount  of  many  milliims  was  swept  from  the 
ocean,  carried  into  British  ports,  and  condemned. 

This  conduct  was  attempted  to  be  justified  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  of  expediency ;  her  arguments 
were,  that  if  die  neutral  colonial  trade  were  permitted,  she 
would  be  deprived  of  all  substantial  good  derivable  from  her 
naval  superiority,  and  the  neutral  be  the  only  power  bene-^ 
filed :  that  she  was  maintaining  immense  fleets  and  armies 
to  no  valuable  purpose  io  herself,  if  her  enemy  might  enjoy 
his  colonial  commerce  through  the  medium  of  neutrals  :  that 
the  neutral  could  have  no  right  to  claim  the  enjoyment  of  this 
commerce,  which  was  interdicted  to  him,  by  the  belligerent 
herself  in  time  of  peace. 

AmBficttn  Principles.  These  principles  were  resisted  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  of 
nations  warranted  no  such  pretensions ;  that  France  and 
America  were  at  peace  ;  that  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war,  and  enemy's  property,  she  had  a  right  to  trade 
widi  France  and  her  colonies,  in  such  manner,  in  such  articles, 
and  to  such  an  extent,  as  suited  their  mutual  convenience, 
without  the  interference  of  Great  Britain.  While  the  goods 
were  American  property,  sailing  on  the  ocean  under  the  Amer« 


*  Britiih  order  in  council  of  Noy,  6tbi,  1793. 


'.  That  the  principles  contended  for  by  the  I 
had  been  recognised  by  Great  Britain  in  regu 
de  of  her  own  colonies  ;  she  having  frequently  re 
onial  system  in  time  of  war,  whenever  the  good  ( 
IS  or  her  own  convenience  required  it,  never  adn 
nciple  that  a  neutral,  taking  advantage  of  such  n 
[ifringed  any  belligerent  rights.  Principles  so  fa 
France  in  the  present  state  of  her  contest  with  * 
,  did  not  bil  to  obtain  the  full  support  of  the  F 
ment.  America  was  required  to  maintain  the 
hazard. 

s  Treaijf.  The  American  Congress  was  in  si 
he  first  intelligence  of  the  pqiKeedings  of  the  E 
s,  and  prize  courts  under  the  orders  of  the  6th  o: 
r,  1 793,  reached  the  United  States.  A  very  high  d 
itement  was  the  immediate  consequence.     Petitio 

were  presented  to  Congress  from  all  quarters 
ory  measures  which  must  have  ended  in  war, 
usly  urged.    At  this  period  the  President  nomine 
envoy  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  to  seek  redre 
rievances,  and  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and 

This  mission,  if  successful,  would  remove  the  a 

'wise,  every  American  would  unite  in  defence  of 

it  suspended  all  legislative  proceedings  of  a  h 
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occasiofl&l  aggresnons  from  the  British  marine,  though  not  in 
the  same  systematic  manner  as  before  the  treaty  of  1794. 

imprtttmini.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  European  war, 
Great  Britain  advanced  another  claim  which  threatened  de- 
struction to  the  commerce  of  America,  and  struck  at  the  foun- 
dation  of  her  independence.  The  high  wages,  mild  treat- 
ment, and  security  from  danger,  enjoyed  by  sailors  on  board 
American  merchant  vessels,  afforded  strong  and  irresistible 
inducements  for  British  seamen  to  seek  employment  in  Amer- 
ican navigation ;  while  the  extended  commerce  of  the  United 
States  made  it  equally  the  interest  of  the  merchant  to  emjdoy 
tbtm.  The  British  government  viewed  thiQ^e^rtion  of  their 
seamen  as  a  fiaital  blow  lo  pdwer,  and  as  ^p^llifr  them  of 
the  means  of  defence  and  conquest. 

In  time  of  if  ar,  Great  Britain  claimed  a  right  to  the  services 
of  all  her  subjects,  and  insisted  that  a  person  bom  within  the 
realm  owed  to  the  government  a  natural  and  unalienable  alle- 
giance, which  no  length  of  time,  absence  from  home,  or  resi- 
dence and  naturalization  in  foreign  states,  could  cancel.  That 
at  the  command  of  their  sovereign,  every  natural  bom  subject,  ^ 
whereverhepiight  be,  or  whatever  engagements  he  might  havf  A 
contracted  with  other  powers  was  bound  to  return,  and  fight 
the  batdes  of  his  country. 

Inaccordance  with  these  principles,  the  Prince  Regent  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  the  employment  of  British  sea- 
men in  foreign  service,  and  ordering  such  as  were  absent,  or 
thus  employed,  to  return.  The  commanding  officers  of  Brit- 
ish armed  vessels,  were  authorized  and  directed  to  board 
neutral  merchantmen,  and  compel  all  British  seamen  found  on 
board  to  enter  their  service.  The  execution  of  this  order, 
intrusted  to  men  always  interested,  many  times  incompetent, 
and  often  unprincipled,  without  appeal,  or  any  mode  of  redress, 
was  a  continued  source  of  vexation,  hazard,  and  oppression 
to  neutral  commerce.  The  sameness  of  language,  and  simi- 
larity of  manners  in  British  and  American  seamen,  ren«- 
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dered  it  impossiUe  for  the  British  commander,  if  di4^K)8ed|  to 
distinguLih  with  accuracy  between  them ;  and  always  aflbrded 
an  ejxnae  to  the  unprincipledi  to  rob  the  American  raerchant- 
veisel  of  auch  nnmbers  and  de8crq)tion  of  seamen  as  suited 
his  convenience* 

The  manner  in  which  these  orders  were  executed  was  suck 
as  to  excite  the  greatest  animosity.    The  vessel  was  stof^ped 
in  her  course  on  the  high  seas,  boarded  by  an  inferior  <^er 
with  a  competent  number  of  attendants ;  the  crew  mustered 
and  compared  with  the  roll^  and  such  numbers  taktai  and  de- 
clared to  be  British  seamen,  as  the  boarding  officer  thought 
proper  to  select ;  these  were  impressed  into  the  British  ser> 
vice  withotit  a  hearing,  or  any  possibility  of  redress.    Any 
protections  or  other  evidence  of  American  citizenship  were 
disregarded.    The  vessel  was  then  dismis8ed,,often  in  an  in- 
sulting manner,  and  left  to  pursue  her  course,  without  a  com- 
plement of  hands,  to  the  hazard,  and  often  to  the  utter  loss,  of 
th^ojrage.    By  these  practices  some  thousands  of  native 
born  American  citizens  were  finnced  igto  the  British  navy. 
jl        Ameritc^  Principles.    Principles  so  contrary  to  neutral 
rights,  followed  by  practices  so  injurious  to  American  com- 
merce, and  so  humiliating  to  the  country,  were  not  to  be  en- 
dured.   The  United  States  maintained  that  the  flag  of  a 
nation  protected  all  that  sailed  under  it ;  that  seamen,  from 
whatever  country  they  came,  who  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  American  gov^nment,  and  had 
become  naturalized  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  law,  and 
were  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  their  business  .on  board  American 
ships,  which  were  considered  a  part  of  the  national  domain, 
were  entitled  to  the  same  protection  with  their  native  bom 
citizens.    Having  left  their  country  with  the  consent  of  its 
government,  and  connected  themselves  with  a  foreign  state, 
fhey  became  a  part  of  the  nation  they  had  adopted,  and  could 
not  be  forcrbly  taken,  eitfier  on  land  or  on  the  ocean,  the 
common  highway  of  nations,  and  compelled  into  the 
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aenrice*  OiMt  Britain  herself  had  ftiUj  recognised  this  prin- 
cipal by  providing  in  her  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners, and .  enacting  that  foreign  seamen  serving  a  short 
period  on  board  her  vessels,  or  marrying  in  England,  b^ome 
naturalised  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  protection 
as  her  natural  bom  subjects. 

But  waiving  the  question  of  unalienable  natural  allegiance 
every  government  is  bound  so  to  use  and  enjoy  its  own  rights 
as  not  to  iDyure  and  destroy  the  rights  of  others.  That  for 
one  government  to  seek  and  forcibly  seize  its  subjects  while 
under  the  special  protection,  or  within  the  dominions  of  an- 
other, was  a  prostration  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  latter.  No 
process  of  national  law  could  be  found  which  would  authorize 
the  crews  i^  British  shiplOo  invade  the  territory,  or  board 
the  ships  of  another  sovereign  in  search  of  their  subjects, 
whom  they  had  voluntarily  suffered  to  leave  them.  ^  Every 
cfancufflstance  attending  the  arrest,  search,  and  impressment, 
was  degrading ;  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  withou^in- 
volving  thou^nds  of  American  citizens,  to  whom  the  British^ 
government  could  have  no  pretensions,  in  undistinguished  ruin. 

In  all  their  remonstrances  to  the  British  government,  the 
United  States  offered  to  exclude  British  seamen  firom  their 
service,  which  would  remove  any  pretence  of  necessity  for 
the  practice.  At  an  early  period  of  the  negotiations  upon 
this  subject,  Great  Britain  indeed  consented  to  relinquish  the 
practice  on  what  she  termed  the  high  seas.  But  the  waters 
turrounding  the  British  Islands,  and  separating  them  from  the 
Continent,  from  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  south,  to  the  north- 
ernmost islands  of  Scotland,  they  denominated  the  narrow 
seas,  and  claimed  to  exercise  territorial  jurisdiction  on  them  ; 
whenevo*,  therefore,  American  vessels  came  within  those  seas, 
ss  they  necessarily  must,  when  bound  to  the  Baltic,  to  Ham- 
burgh, Holland,  or  the  nothem  parts  of  France,  they  were 
on  this  principle  within    the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
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British  gOTernment,  and  subject  to  search  and  impressmeiiU* 
A  doctrine  so  subversive  of  national  rights,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  destitute  of  principle,  could  not  be  submitted  to  by 
any  independent  power.  The  peace  of  Amiens  afibrded  a 
short  suspension  of  aggressions  upon  neutral  rights,  but  with 
the  renewal  of  the  war  those  aggressions  were  renewed  with 
increased  violence.  By  a  British  order  in  council  of  June 
1803,  the  principle  was  claimed,  that  a  neutral  vessel  on  her 
return  was  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation,  finom  the 
circumstance  that  in  her  outward  voyage  she  had  convejred 
contraband  goods  to  an  enemy^s  port.t 

Blockade  of  1806.  By  a  British  ploclamation  of  the  10th 
of  May,  1 806,  the  whole  sea-coast  bordering  on  the  English 
Channel,  from  the  port  of  Brest  to  ifae  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  both 
inclusive,  embracing  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  was 
declared  to  be  in  a^state  of  blockade,  and  neutral  vessels  pro- 
hibited entering  any  of  the  ports  on  that  c€raist«  It  was  not 
jlijptendM  that  there  was  a  sufficient  naval  force  before  each  • 
#of  these  ports  to  invest  it,  but  it  was  claimed  that  such  was 
the  number  "and  situation  of  the  British  ships  of  war  in  and 
near  the  channel,  that  no  vessel  could  enter  those  ports  with 
safety,  and  on  that  ground  they  might  lawfully  be  prohibited*  ^ 
A  proclamation  of  blockade  notified  to  the  ministers  of  neutral 
powers  was  deemed  sufficient  notice  to  their  vessels,  of  the 
existence  of  such  blockade :  and  ships  cleared  out  for  ports 
prohibited  under  the  proclamation  were  deemed  lawful  prise, 
on  any  part  of  the  ocean.  The  principle  of  public  law  by 
which  neutrals  are  excluded  from  belligerent  ports,  originally 
extended  only  to  places  actually  besieged,  where  their  admis- 
sion would  prolong  the  siege  or  prevent  a  capture ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  England  had  gained  a  naval  ascendancy, 
that  it  was  ever  admitted  to  extend  to  places  where  the  object 
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of  tbe  blockade  was  not  their  reductioD.  But  in  all  cases  the 
nmtral  attempting  to  enter  is  to  be  first  wamedjo  depart,  and 
liable  to  captnre  and  condemnation  only  on  a  second  attempt.* 

Ordert  m  CoimeU.  By  an  order  of  council  of  the  7th  of  JanH'- 
ary,  ISO?,  no  neitfral  vessel  was  allowed  to  trade  from  one 
port  to  another  of  France  or  her  allies,  or  which  was  in  pos- 
session of  her  armies,  <v  of  any  countries  fix)m  which  British 
vessels  were  excluded.  This  order  was  not  claimed  to  be 
foumfed  upon  any  principles  of  national  law,  but  in  retaliation 
lor  French  decrees,  which  the  same  order  declares  to  be  mere 
empty  threats  without  the  possibility  of  being  executed. 

The  orders  in  council  of  the  Uth  of  November,  super-* 
seded  aU  former  ones,  and  put  an  end  to  neutral  trade* 
They  declared  all  the  ports  and  places  of  France,  her  allies,  or 
any  other  country  at  war  with  England,  or  from  which  the 
British  flag  was  excluded,  and  all  their  colonies  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  all  commerce,  in  articles  the  produce 
or  manu&cture  of  such  countries,  to  be  unlawful.  As  a  pKit- 
ter  of  professed  favour  to  neutrals,  they  were  allowed  to  brings 
their  cargoes  to  England,  pay  the  British  duties,  and  proceed 
to  the  Continent,  where,  for  this  very  reason,  they  would  be 
subject  to  condemnation.t 

Milan  Decrn.  This  was  followed  by  the  French  Milan 
decree,  of  the  17th  of  December,  which  declared  all  vessels 
bound  to  or  sailing  from  England,  or  which  had  submitted  to 
English  search,  to  be  subject  to  capture  and  condemnation. 

Botl\  nations,  in  their  treatment  of  neutrals,  equally  disre- 
garded their  rights;  and  adopted  principles  unknown  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  subversive  of  the  plainest  maxims  of 
justice.  E^h  claimed  the  right  of  destroying  the  commerce 
of  the  other,  by  prohibiting  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  their 
opponent.    The  doctrine  of  retaliation,  which  in  certain  cases 
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and  lo  a  limited  extent,  admiu  one  belligerent,  who  hat  re- 
ceived an  injury  froin  his  antagonist,  to  in6ict  the  same  on 
him  in  return,  was  drawn  into  view  to  justify  the  practice  of 
inflicting  on  an  innocent  neutral,  an  injury  of  the  same  char- 
acter which  the  neutral  had  received  from  the  opixising  belli- 
gerent. These  principles, carried  into  operation  with  the  most 
rigorous  energy,  swept  from  the  ocean  the  commerce  of  the 
United  Stales  ;  and  nothing  but  an  utter  inability  to  reeistthcm 
with  effect  could  justify  even  a  temporary  forbearance. 

Berlin  Dterer.  The  French  government,  after  the  de- 
struction of  their  marine,  and  the  absolute  nnval  ascendancy  of 
Great  Britain,  became  the  champions  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  Dependent  on  neutralu  for  the  little  commerce  they 
enjoyed,  they  were  desirous  of  extending  the  immunities  of 
the  neutral  Hag,  and  proclaimed  the  principles  of  national  law 
lo  be,  ihnt  maritime  war  could  not  be  lawfully  extended  to 
any  private  property,  nor  to  persons  who  are  not  military : — 
that  the  right  of  blockade  should  be  restrained  to  fortified 
places  actually  invested  by  a  competent  military  force  :  that 
free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  and  the  flag  protect  the 
merchandise  conveyed  under  it ;  and  that  a  ship  was  a  part  of 
the  domain  of  the  nation  whose  flag  she  bore,  and  could 
not  be  approached  by  a  belligerent  but  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  enemy-soldiers  in  arms,  and  goods  contraband  of  war. 
The  adoption  of  these  principles,  it  was  obvious,  would  render 
the  British  marine  in  a  great  measure  useless;  and  would 
be  the  last  point  that  Great  Britain  would  be  expected  to 
give  up;  neutrals,  however,  were  required  to  resist  any 
encroachments  upon  them  at  all  hazards;  otherwise  they 
would  consider  the  neutral  as  forfeiting  his  character,  his  ships 
as  denationalized,  and  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation. 
The  promulgation  of  this  doctrine  was  followed  by  a  scries 
of  disastrous  pillage  on  American  commerce,  for  which  the 
only  reason  assigned  was  that  the  United  States  did  not  resist 
British  aggressions  by  immediate  ivai-.     The  French   consid- 
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eied  ABMfficaa  |iio|iertjr  on  the  ocean  as  firee  piundert  tad 
capinred,  buraC,  and  destroyed  it  at  thekr  piMsure.  Tlw 
first  public  edict  upon  the  subject,  was  the  Berlin  decree  <tf 
November  1806,  which,  after  recounting  the  Tarious  aggres* 
sions  of  the  British  upon  neutral  commercial  rights,  declares 
the  British  Islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibits 
all  commerce  and  correspondence  with  them ;  and  further 
declares  all  merchandise  coming  from  English  manuibctories 
or  from  English  colonies  to  be  lawful  prise ;  and  that  no 
vessel  coming  from  England,  or  her  colonies,  or  having  been 
there  since  the  publication  of  the  decrees,  should  be  received 
into  French  ports. 

Conduci  of  Britiih  S/^pt  m  American  WatttM.  To  give 
sficaey  U>  their  orders  in  council,  the  British  kept  constantly 
hovering  ;on  the  coast,  and  in  the  American  waters,  a 
large  naval  force*  This  was  a  constant  source  of  vexation : 
scarcely  a  vessel  could  go  in  or  out  of  a  port  without  being 
arrested  and  searched  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  often  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts  sent  to  England  for  condemnation.      ^ 

Conduct  of  the  British  Prize  Courts.  The  British  prize 
courts,  though  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  William  Scott,  a 
very  able  jurist,  h^d  moulded  their  doctrines  and  decisions  in 
conformity  to  the  views  of  government ;  had  given  to  the  pro- 
clamations of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  orders  in  council,  the 
power  of  abrogating  the  law  of  nations;  and  under  the  head  of 
supporting  what  were  claimed  to  be  British  maritime  rights, 
had  extinguished  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  all  other 
nations. 

On  the  35th  of  April,  1606,  the  British  ship  Leander,  Cap- 
tain WUtby,  in  company  with  two  other  ships  of  war,  off  San- 
dy-Hook, fired  upon  the  sloop  Richard,  a  coasting  vessel 
from  Brandywine,  coming  into  New- York,  and  killed  John 
Pierce,  the  man  at  the  hehn.  The  sloop  then  pursued  her 
course  to  the  city,  where  the  body  was  landed ;  a  jury  of 
inquest  held,  and  a  verdict  of  wilfol  murder  returned  against 
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Captain  Whitby.  The  cofpsc  was  interred  undcrdircction  of 
the  city  authorities  with  every  mark  of  respect.  The  excite- 
ment  which  this  outrage  occasioned  throughout  the  country  waft 
extreme.  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  ordering 
Whitby  to  be  arrested  for  trial  if  ever  found  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  prohibiting  ail  intercourse  with  the  Lean- 
der,  and  the  ships  in  company  with  her. 

Capture  of  the  Chesapeatct.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1807,  the 
American  frigate  Chesapeake,  Commodore  Barron,  of  thirty- 
six  guns,  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  on  a  cruise  to  the  Metl- 
ilerranean.  In  proceedingto  sea,  shepaased  a  British  squadron 
at  anchor  in  Lynnbaven  bay ;  soon  after,  the  British  ship  of 
war  Leopard,  of  fifty  gitns,  followed  her  ;  at  three  leagues  dis- 
tance from  Cape  Henry,  the  Leopard  came  up  with  the  Ches- 
apeake, sent  an  officer  on  board,  and  demanded  the  surrendei' 
of  B  number  of  her  crew,  whom  he  claimed  to  be  deserters 
from  the  British  squadron,  and  showed  an  order  from  Admiral 
Berkeley,  directing  them  to  be  taken  by  foi-ce  in  case  of  refu- 
sal. Commodore  Barron  replied  that  he  had  given  his  re- 
cruiting officers  orders  to  enlist  no  British  deserters ;  that  he 
knew  of  no  such  on  board  ;  and  that  he  should  not  suffer  his 
crew  to  be  mustered  by  any  but  his  own  officers.  On  re- 
ceiving this  reply,  the  Leopard  commenced  a  heavy  fire  on 
the  Chesapeake ;  Commodore  Barron  being  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  action,  sustained  the  fire  about  thirty  minutes,  and 
surrendered  his  ship.  The  Captain  of  the  Leopard  sent  an 
officer  on  board,  mustered  the  crew,  took  from  them  four 
persons  whom  he  claimed  to  be  British  deserters,  and  returned 
to  Lynnhaven  bay.  Three  of  them  were  afterwards  proved 
to  be  impressed  native  American  seamen ;  the  fourth  was 
tried  and  executed  as  a  British  deserter.  The  Chesapeake 
had  three  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded,  and  was  so  dam- 
aged in  herhull  and  rigging  as  to  be  wholly  unable  to  proceed 
on  her  voyage.  The  conduct  of  Commodore  Barron  was 
investigated  by  a  naval  tribunal,  who  censured  him  for  not 
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pnepariDg  his  ship  tor  action  and  returning  the  Leopard's  firs, 
and  ordered  him  suspended  for  a  year.  lb  consequence  of 
this  outrage,  which  appeared  to  be.  the  consummation  of  acts 
of  violence  committed  oy  the  British  on  American  ships,  the 
iVesident  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  Rritish  armed 
yesseb  from  entering  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  them.  The  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake  was  afterwards  disavowed  by  the  British  gov* 
cvnment,  the  two  surviving  men  restored,  and  provision  made 
for  the  fiaimilies  of  the  slain ;  this  satisfection  was  accepted  by 
the  American  government. 

JIfefiroe  and  Pinckneipt  Treaty,  In  March  1 806,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pinckney,  of  Maryland,  was  appointed  envoy  eztraorS-* 
nary  to  the  British  court,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, the  resident  minister,  directed  to  seek  redress  for  past 
injuries,  and  obtain  stipulations  against  the  violation  of  neu- 
tral rights  in  future.  On  the  subject  of  impressment,  they  were 
instructed  to  make  it  a  preliminary,  and  without  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  that  point,  to  conclude  no  treaty.*  Mr* 
Pinckney  left  the  United  States  in  May,  and  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  entered  with  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  business  of  his 
mission.  On  the  subject  of  impressment,  they  found  the  Brit- 
ish government  entirely  inexorable.  The  American  ministers 
then  in£t»med  the  British  that  their  instructions  forbade  their 
concluding  any  treaty  in  which  that  subject  was  not  arranged, 
and  of  course  their  acts  would  not  be  obligatory  upon  their 
government.  They  proceeded  however  to  the  discussion  of 
the  other  topics  with  the  British  ministry,  and  on  the  3 1st  of 
December  concluded  a  treaty  which  contained  no  stipulation 
on  the  subject  of  impressment,  no  agreement  for  satisfaction 
for  past  injuries,  and  which  impliedly,  recognised  the  right 
tii  the  British  to  interdict  the  neutral  direct  colonial   trade.! 


—urn 


*  huftroctioiis  of  May  17tb,  1806. 
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Accompanyii^  tlie  Irealj^  was  a  note  from  the  Bridah  comnif- 
•iooeni  declaring,  thai  unleaa  France  repealed  her  edicts 
againsl  neutral  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  or  America 
eflectnally  resisted  them,  the  treaty  should  not  be  oUigatory 
ttpoB  the  British  govermnent.*  On  receiving  this  treaty 
under  these  circumstances,  the  President  rejected  it  without 
submitting  it  to  the  Senate*  The  envoys  were  instructed  to 
renew  the  negotiations,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  better  terms. 
In  attempting  to  do  this,  they  were  informed  by  the  British 
Jpnistry  that  further  negotiations  would  be  uselesa* 

Embrngo.    At  this  crisis  the  President  convened  Congress 

$the  96th  of  October,  1 807.  It  had  become  a  subject  deep- 
interesting  to  every  portion  of  the  community,  what  course 
the  United  States  ought  to  pursue.  That  both  belligerents 
had  violated  the  most  essential  and  important  neutral  rij^ 
of  the  United  States,  admitted  of  no  doubt*  These  rights 
were  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  as  their  territory* 
The  American  government  had  been  suing  at  the  courts  of 
the  belligerents,  for  more  than  twelve  years,  for  liberty  of 
enjoying  some  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  neutrals  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  had  sued  in  vain,  and  were  at  length  told 
that  fiuiher  suits  would  be  useless.  The  principle  assumed 
by  both  belligerents  was  the  same,  vie.  to  violate  any  neu- 
tral right,  when  they  could  prejudice  their  enemy  thereby. 
There  was  this  practical  diflference  between  them.  The  Brit- 
ish were  able  to  carry  their  edicts  into  execution  with  a  Aost 
destructive  energy ;  the  French  decrees,  from  the  weakness  of 
their  marine,  were  in  a  great  measure  empty  threats. 

A  large  portion  of  the  conunercial  part  of  the  community, 
were  in  frtvour  of  permitting  American  vessek  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  merchaiit 
to  pursue  such  commercial  adventures  as  his  judgment  should 


*  Britiiii  aote  tuDoampmfing  tresly,SMef  Deoember. 
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(Greet.  This  wu  considerecl  by  the  gorennnent  as  com* 
promitting  their  honour,  and  affording  fresh  opportumties  fix 
continued  insults.  Onnhe  18th  of  December  the  President 
recommended,  and  Congress  afterwards  adopted,  an  embargo, 
universal  in  extent,  and  unlimited  in  duration.  Two  objects 
were  proposed  by  this  measure :  one,  1p  induce  the  belligerents, 
from  the  inconveniences  resulting  to  them  from  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  American  trade,  to  relax  their  hostility  to  neutral 
commerce ;  the  other  to  preserve  the  resources  of  the  coiA- 
Iry  within  itself.  To  give  complete  effect  to  the  measure,  it^ 
became  necessary  to  lay  the  coasting  trade  under  ilie  most 
Inconvenient  and  burthensome  restrictions,  and  to  prohibit  aU 
land  intercourse  between  the  United  States,  and  the  neigP 
bouring  British  colonies. 

The  experiment  of  compelling  one  nation  to  accede  to 
the  claims  of  another,  by  withholding  ^^  intercourse  from  all, 
had  never  Joefcwe  been  made.  The  object  was  important, 
the  attempt  new,"  and  could  it  have  been  successful,  would 
have  introduced  a  new  and  an  important  era  in  political  science. 
It  must  have  taken  the  place  of  wars  in  a.  great  measure,  as 
being  a  much  more  safe,  easy,  and  cheap  mode  of  enforcing  a 
demand.  The  progress  of  improvement  in  international  poli- 
tics, had  not  hitherto  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  arts,  but  this 
would  have  placed  it  in  advance ;  and  it  was  consklered  well 
worth  almost  any  sacrifice  to  establish  the  principle,  that  the 
United  States,  by  withholding  their  intercourse,  could  so 
operate  upon  the  wants  of  other  nations,  as  to  induce  them 
to  accede  to  their  claims.  But  unfortunately  for  the  success 
of  this  experiment,  the  French  government,  viewing  it  as  a 
very  timely  aid  to  their  continental  system,  and  as  much  more 
injurious  to  their  enemy  than  to  themselves,  highly  applauded 
the  measure.  The  British,  at  this  time  trading  with  all  the  world 
except  France  and  its  dependencies,  found  themselves  in  a 
situation  to  endure  a  deprivation  of  American  commerce 
much  longer  than,  in  their  opinion,  the  Americans  would  be 
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able  to  endure  a  unirersal  suspension  of  theirs.  The  Drilish 
nntional  character,  and  honour  too  in  their  appreheosion,  was 
at  stake,  and  forbade  iheir  yielding  the  point.  To  an  offer 
made  the  British  government  to  repeal  the  embargo  as  to 
them,  and  continue  it  as  to  France,  in  case  she  would  revoke 
her  orders  in  couocil,  ihey  gave  a  decided  negative,  remark- 
ing that  "  his  majesty  would  not  he&itate  to  contribute  in 
any  manner  in  his  power  to  restore  to  the  commerce  of  the 
UKited  Slates  its  wonted  activity;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  without 
appearing  to  deprecate  it  as  a  measure  of  hostility,  be  would 
gladly  have  facihtaled  its  removal,  as  a  measure  of  inconve- 
nient restriction  upon  the  American  people."* 

By  the  suspension  of  foreign  commerce,  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  whose  eroploymentand  subsistence  depended 
upon  business  connected  with  navigation,  were  instantly  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  distress.  The  productions 
of  agricnlture  were  perishing  on  the  hands  of  the  planters: 
the  ships  of  the  merchant  rottjjig  at  the  wharves,  and  the  sea- 
men dispersing  themselves  through  the  couotiy  seeking  cm- 
fdoyment  and  subsistence.  These  inconveniencies,  how- 
ever, were  in  some  measurec  ounterbalanced  by  the  establish- 
meot  of  various  important  branches  of  manufactures. 

£rjjh'ne'»  ^rrangemtnt.  In  January  1 809,  the  British  cabi- 
net transmitted  instructions  to  their  minister  at  Washington, 
Mr*  Erskine,  to  offer  the  American  government,  that,  in  case 
they  would  repeal  all  their  restrictive  acts  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  leave  them  in  force  against  France,  renounce  all 
claim  to  ihe  colonial  trade,  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  war  of 
1756,  and  agree  that  the  British  cruisers  might  capture  all 
American  vessels  attempting  to  trade  with  France  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  those  laws,  the  British  government  would 
consent  to  withdraw  their  orders  in  council,  so  for  as  it  re- 

*  CapDiOg'i  Lttler  to  Tinebuj,  Sept  33,t80S. 
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8peclied  America*  Oo  these  propwtiiMis  faeiog  uiade  to  the 
American  goveiBnieat,  they  were  it  once  rejected.  Tha 
firitish  minister,  misapprehending  his  instructions,  then  pr6- 
ceeded  to  agree  to  the  terms  [uroposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State :  That  upon  the  orders  in  council  being  removed,  the 
President  would  issue  a  proclamation  restoring  intercoune 
with  Great  Britain,  and  leaving  the  restrictive  lawl^in  fence 
against  France.  This  arrangement  being  made,  the  orders 
in  council  were  declared  to  be  revoked  after  the  10th  ipD^,- 
1809,*  and  the  President,  by  proclamation,  declared  the  ate 
cvstQiped  intercourse  between  the  United  States  aid  Qreit 
BrilaiD  to  b^  renewed  after  that  period. 

The  British  government  disavowed  this  arrangement,  iM 
declanpd  that  t)ieir  minister  had  exceeded  his  instructions, 
and  that  their  orders  in  council  were  still  in  force,  ^t.  Et$* 
|tine  was  immediately  recalled,  and  his  place  supplied  by  H r. 
Jackson,  late  minister  at  Copenhagen. 

JacksQ/n?8  Mi^iian*  This  minister  seems  to  hs^ve  entered 
on  his  fmssion  deeply  impressed  with  ideas  of  tbp  importance 
of  the  power  that  sent  him,  and  of  the  inferiority  of  the  powJ^ 
to  which  he  was  sent,  and  disposed  to  treat  the  government  of 
the  United  States  with  the  same  insolence  that  had  tifeen 
practised  towards  the  Danish  government  and  other  minor 
European  powers.  To  an  intimation  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  upon  the  important  topics  which  were  the  subject 
of  discussion  between  them,  it  was  desirable  that  their  com* 
manications  should  be  in  writing,  as  less  liable  to  error  and 
misapprehension,  he  replied,  that  he  believed  that  there  does 
not  exist  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  a  precedent  for  such  a 
determination,  and  after  entering  his  protest,  complied  with  the 
intimation*  On  being  called  upon  to  explain  the  reasons  why 
his  government  disavowed  the  proceedings  of  his  predeces- 
sor, he  stated  that  the  American  government  knew  that  he  ex- 

*  Erikioe*s  AmuigemBBt  of  19th  April,  1809.    • 
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ceeded  his  inBtruclionR,  and  of  course  had  no  reason  to  exped 
the  arrangPHiPni  would  be  approved.     On  being  lold  that  (he 
American  government  had  no  such  knowlfrdge,  lie  repeated 
the  assertion.     He  was  informed  that  it  was  highly  indecorous  . 
directly  to  contradict  the  soWmn  declsrations  of  tht-  govern- 
ment.    He  afterwards  repeated  Ihe  assertion,  and  was  then 
informed,  that  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  future  insults,  no  . 
further  communicationlvould  be  received  from  him.*  On  thed 
disavowal  of  Mr.  Erskine'a  arrangement  by  the  British  gov»l 
ertimonl,    the  President's    proclamation     was  revoked,  and 
the  relation  between  the  two  countries  restored  to  its  former 
fooling.    On  a  representation  by  Mr.  Finckney  lo  the  British 
government,  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jackson,  he  was  recalled  j 
and  after  a  delay  of  a  year  and  a  half,  his  place  supplied  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

Aficr  an  esperiment  of  fifteen  months,  the  government  tind 
people  of  the  United  Slates  became  fully  satisfied  that  an 
American  embargo  was  a  very  feeble  and  inefficient  weapon 
against  foreign  aggression.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
abandon  it,  and  substituie  a  system  of  non-intercourse  and  non- 
importation against  both  belligerents. 

Jfon'imporlalionnnd Non-intercovrae LatDS.  In  March  1809, 
Congress  raised  the  embargo  as  to  all  other  nations,  except 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  their  dependencies,  and  substituted 
a  system  of  non-intercourse  and  non-importation  as  to  them, 
which  prohibited  alt  voyages  to  the  British  or  French  domin- 
ions, and  all  trade  in  articles  of  British  or  French  product  or 
manufacture-,  at  the  same  time  authorizing  the  President,  in 
case  either  power  should  so  revoke  or  modify  (heir  edicts,  as 
that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  to  declare  the  same  by  proclamation,  after 
which  trade  might  be  renewed  with  the  nation  so  doing.  On 
the  1st  of  May,  1810,  the  non-intercourse  andnon-importaiion 

•  6cCTeUrj  of  State  to  Mr,  JackiOD.Nov.  $tb.  1909. 
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kwt  were  repealed,  and  an  act  passed  excluding  both  British 
and  French  armed  vessels  from  the  waters  of  the  United 
Stales ;  and  further  providing,  that,  in  case  either  Great  Bri- 
tain or  France  should  so  revdce  or  modify  their  edicts  before 
the'^Sd  of  March,  181 1,  as  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  other  na- 
tion should  not  within  three  months  thereafter,  in  like  manner 
revoke  or  modify  their  edicts,  the  provisions  of  the  non-inter- 
course and  non-importation  laws  should,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  said  three  months,  be  revived  against  the  nation  neglecting  ^' 
or  refusing  so  to  modify  their  edicts.*  ^ 

Champrngmji^s  Letter  to  Jlmutrong  annmmeing  the  R^eal  of 
Ac  Fremk  Decrees.  On  the  communication  of  this  act  to  th^ 
French  government,  their  Secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  on  the 
5th  of  August  1810,  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
American  minister,  declaring  ^^that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan  are  revoked,  and  that  after  the  first  day  of  the  following 
November,  they  will  cease  to  have  effect;  it  being  understood, 
that  in  consecpience  of  this  declaration,  the  English  shall  re- 
voke their  orders. in  council,  and  renounce  the  new  principles 
of  blockade  which  they  have  wished  to  establish,  or  that  the 
United  States,  conformably  to  their  law,  will  cause  their  rights 
to  be  respected  by  the  English.^'! 

The  President  considered  this  as  a  compliance  on  the  part 
of  France,  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  1st  of  May, 
and  on  the  2d  of  November,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
that  the  edicts  of  France,  violating  the  neutral  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  were  so  revoked,  as  to  cease  to  have  effect 
OD  the  1st  of  November,  and  that  from  that  period,  all  re- 
•trictions  should  be  discontinued  in  relation  to  France  ai^d 
her  dependencies.  | 

** m  III.IIB  ■!!  I  ■■  ■■i.lii..i...ii  .  , 
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On  the  same  day,  a  circular  was  addiessed  from  the  treas- 
ury department,  to  the  colJecLors  of  the  customs,  directtng 
ihem  to  admit  French  armed  vessels  into  the  ports  and  waters 
of  the  United  States ;  and  to  apply,  after  the  2d  of  February, 
16TI,  to  English  vessels  of  every  description,  and  to  the 
productions  and  manufactures  of  England,  the  provisions  of 
the  non-inlercourse  and  non-importation  laws,  unless  priorto 
[hat  period  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council  should  bf 
announced  by  the  President. 

On  the  35th  of  December,  the  French  minister  of  justice 
^avc  directions  to  the  council  of  prizes,  that  all  proceed- 
ings against  American  vessels,  captured  af\er  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, should  be  suspended  until  the  3d  of  February,  and 
in  case  the  restrictive  Bystem  was  then  revived,  and  canicd 
into  effect  by  the  United  States,  against  Great  Britain;  that 
the  capiiirc'S  should  be  declared  null,  and  the  vessels  and  car- 
goes restored. 

On  the  same  day,  the  minister  of  finance  gave  orders  to 
the  director  genera)  of  the  customs,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  were  not  to  be  applied  to  American  vessels  entering 
(he  ports  of  France,  after  the  1st  of  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber. 

These  proceedings  were  pressed  upon  the  British  govern- 
Qicnt,  as  evidence  of  the  repeat  of  the  French  decrees,  and  a 
revocation  of  their  orders  in  council  was  claimed,  they  having 
been  always  professed  to  be  founded  upon  those  decrees, 
and  assurances  having  been  given,  that  they  should  be  of  no 
longer  duration.  These  applications,  reiterated  and  enforced 
with  great  zeal  and  ability  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  were  unavail- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  French  minister  of  foreign  relations 
bad  declared  to  the  American  ambassador,  that  the  obnox- 
ious decrees  were  repealed;  and  orders  had  been  given  in 
pursuance  thereof  to  the  prize  courts,  and  directors  of  the 
customs,  to  govern  themselves  accordingly  in  their  treatment 
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of  American  navigatioii.  The  British  ministry  affected  to  consid- 
er these  proceedings  of  the  French  government,  as  unofficial 
and  deceptive*  Their  orders  in  council  remained  in  force,  and 
the  restrictive  system  was  revived  against  them  in  February 
18]!,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  1810. 


CHAPTER  II. 

First  Meetii^  of  Twelfth  Congregs. — ^Meisage. — Correspondence  be- 
twaen  fifonroe  and  Foster. — ^Decisions  of  the  Admiralty  Courts  in  the 
Case  of  the  Fox,  and  others.— Report  of  the  Conunittee  of  ForeigA 
lUiatkms.-— Ai)|r|iiiients  of  the  Minority  against  the  Report*— ^ohn 
Henry's  Pliers.— -His  Instructions.— His  Correspondence. — Inquiry 
respecting  Him  in  the  House  of  Representatives.— -Message  of  the 
1st  of  June.— -Report  of  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  recommend- 
ing War— Declaration  of  War.— Address  of  the  Minority  to  their 
Constitiienta*— Anny  and  Navy  Bills.— Treasury  Estimates.— Plan 
of  nnasoe  Itur  the  War.— Loan  for  181S. 

Meeting  of  Ccngreu.    The  1st  session  of  the  12th  Con- 
gress commenced,  by  a  special  call  from  the  President^  oa 
the  4th  of  November,  181 1.     Having  been  recently  elected^ 
the  members  assembled,  possessed  of  a  full  knowledge  of  the. 
feelings  and  views  of  their  constituents. 

Message*  In  his  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  session^ 
the  President  informed  them,  that  the  successive  confirmations 
of  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  so  far  as  they  violated 
the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  had  not  induced 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  revoke  her  orders  in. 
council ;  that  they  continued  to  be  executed  with  increased 
rigour ;  that  Grreat  Britain  now  further  claimed,  as  an  indis* 
pensable  condition  of  the  repeal  of  those  orders,  that  com- 
merce should  be  restored  to  a  footing  that  would  a^dmit 
British  manufactures,  when  carried  by  neutrals  into  markets 
shut  against  them  by  their  enemy ;  that  the  British  ministry 
claimed  the  repeal  of  the  non-intercourse-laws,  and  had 
declared  that  their  continuance  against  Great  Britain,  afi^er 
they  were  repealed  as  to  France,  would  lead  to  measures  oi' 
reOdiation^  that  all   indemnity  for  past  mjuries  had  I^eq 
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Vithhtld;  ihal  the  r-oasis  and  harbours  of  the  OnitGil  States 
had  witnessed  scenes  derogatory  to  national  rights,  and  ve«- 
aiious  to  the  regular  course  of  trade;  and  ihat  France  had 
indcrd  repealed  her  obnoxious  decrees,  but  had  refused  to 
rfdr^'ss  the  other  wrongs  done  (o  the  United  States,  and  to 
restore  a  great  amount  of  American  property,  taken  and  con- 
deinne<1  under  the  most  unjustifiable  edicts. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  President  stated,  that  the 
enecuiive  had  exerted  the  means  with  which  it  was  intrusted, 
for  the  general  safety.  The  works  of  defence,  on  the  mari- 
time frontier,  had  been  prosecuted  with  activity,  and  the  most 
important  ones  nearly  completed.  The  ships  of  war  bad  been 
employed  as  a  cruising  guard  on  the  coast,  and  such  a  disjio- 
^itioij  of  (he  land  forces  made,  as  would  render  their  services 
ihe  most  important :  that  a  considerable  body  of  regulars  and 
militiii  had  been  assembled  in  the  Indiana  Territory,  ajid 
marched  toward  the  north-western  frontier. 

The  President  recommended  lo  Congress,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  prolonging  the  enlistments,  and  filling  the  ranks  of 
ihc  regular  army;  to  raise  an  auxiliary  force  for  a  limited 
time,  and  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteer  corps:  and  that 
such  provision  be  msidc  on  the  subject  of  the  naval  force  as 
should  be  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  active  service.  That  it 
be  prohibited  to  accept  licenses  from  foreign  governments, 
for  a  trade  unlawfully  interdicted  by  them  to  other  American 
citizens ;  or  to  trade  under  false  colours,  or  papers  of  any 
description:  that  vessels  from  foreign  countries  be  prohibited 
from  admission  into  particular  ports,  which  were  authorized 
to  trade  with  those  ports  only. 

In  making  ihe  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year,  Congress 
were  reminded  that  the  probable  decrease  of  revomie  arising 
from  the  suspension  of  commerce,  and  the  extraordinary 
pxpcnses  whirh  had  already  and  might  in  future  become 
lipcrsjiary,  must  be  taken  into  view;  and  that  a  sufficiency  of 
rrventre  should  be  provided,  (o  dcfrivy  the  ordinary  expenses 
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of  government,  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
including  the  new  loans  that  may  be  authorized.  * 

Carre$pofidence  btimten  the  American  and  British  Mmititn^ 
Accompanying  the  message  was  a  voluminous  correspond- 
ence between  the  American  secretary  of  state,  and  the  British 
minister.  The  correspondence  opened  by  a  letter  from  the 
latter  to  the  former,  of  the  3d  of  July,  181 1,  claiming  that  the 
blockade  of  May  1806  was  warranted  by  the  established 
law  of  nations,  because  it  was  intended  to  be,  aiid  in  fhct 
was,  supported  by  an  adequate  naval  force,  appointed  to 
guard  the  whole  coast  described  in  the  notification.  That 
the  Berlin  decree  was  not  justified  by  any  of  the  pretexts  set 
up  by  France,  that  it  was  an  outrage  upon  all  neutral  rights, ' 
and  if  submitted  to  by  America,  would  justify  Great  Britain 
in  adopting  retaliatory  measures  in  her  own  defence*  That 
her  orders  in  council  were  predicated  upon  the  principle  of 
defensive  retaliation. 

That  the  blockade  of  1806  was  included  in  the  mor6 
extensive  orders  in  council ;  and  that  these  would  not  be  Con- 
tinued beyond  the  effectual  repeal  of  the  French  decrees. 
That  the  communication  of  the  French  minister  to  General 
Armstrong,  of  the  5th  of  August,  1810,  was  not  such  a  repeal : 
that  the  Emperor,  in  a  speech  to  the  deputies,  from  the  f)*ee 
cities  of  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Lubeck,  of  the  17th  of 
June,  had  declared  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  should 
be  the  public  code  of  France,  as  long  as  England  should 
maintain  her  illegal  blockades :  that  captures  and  condemtia- 
tions  of  American  vessels  had  taken  place  under  the  opera- 
tion of  those  decrees,  since  they  were  said  to  havcf  been 
repealed.  He  complained  that  America  had  suffered  her 
trade  to  be  moulded  into  the  means  of  annoyance  to  Great 
Britain,  under  the  provisions  of  the  French  decrees;  t6at  she 
had  construe(f"those  decrees  to  have  become  extinct  upon  a 

*  PresideDf  d  message,  November  Sth,  1 8 1 1 . 
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tleeniifdl  drcbralion  of  the  French  cabinc^t,  and  bad  unjustly. 
.in(i  conirary  lo  her  duties  as  a  neutral,  enforced  her  restric- 
tive mrasuros  ngainst  Great  Bniain  alone. 

Tile  dcparLment  of  state  was  at  this  time  confided  to  Mr. 
Monror,  a  slalcsman  of  distinguished  prariiral  talents,  per- 
fectly versed  in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  for- 
eign powers,  and  able  to  defend  the  system  wliich  had  been 
adopted  towards  them.  On  the  23d  of  July,  he  replied  "that 
iiwas  not  sercssary  for  the  United  Slates  to  determine  the 
priority  of  aggression  in  order  to  show  that  Great  Britain 
was  in  i!ie  wrong.  That  in  regard  lo  the  blockades,  by  the 
known  and  acknowledged  law  of  nations,  ports  not  actu- 
ally invcst«d,  by  a  present,  adequate,  stationary,  naval  force, 
employed  by  the  power  which  attacks  them,  should  not  be 
roiuidrnd  as  shut  to  neutral  trade  in  arlicles  not  contraband 
of  war.  Though  it  is  usual  for  a  belligerent  to  give  notice  to 
neutrals,  when  ho  intends  to  institute  a  blockade,  yet  he  may 
not  a€t  upon  his  intention  at  all,  or  he  may  discontinue  the 
l)lockade,  of  whicli'it  is  not  usual  lo  give  notice ;  consequently 
the  actual  presence  of  the  blockading  force  is  the  only  cri- 
terion by  which  the  ncuti'al  is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  exis- 
tence of  ilie  blockade  at  any  given  period.  A  mere  notifica- 
tion therefore  to  a  neutral  minister,  cannot  be  considered  as 
alfecling  wiili  knowledge  of  tlie  actual  existence  of  a  block- 
ade, eiiher  his  government,  or  its  citizens.  That  a  vessel 
cleared  or  bound  to  a  blockaded  port  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  violating  the  blockade,  unless  on  her  approach  to  such 
p(irt>  she  should  have  been  previously  warned  to  depart. 
That  this  view  of  the  law  is  peculiarly  important  lo  nations 
situated  at  a  great  distance  from  tlic  belligerent  parlies,  and 
incapable  at  any  given  period  of  obtaining  actual  informa- 
tion of  the  ihen  existing  state  of  their  ports.  Tliat  whole 
coasts  and  countries  should  not  be  declared  in  a  state  of 
lilockadc.  and  Ihus  neulral  trade  extinguished,  and  this  prac- 
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lice  made  an  inscniment  of  unjust  monopoly,  instead  of  a  • 
meanire  of  honourable  war." 

In  relation  to  the  orders  in  couucil,  the  secretary  observed, 
^  that  if  the  right  of  retaliation  was  admitted,  it  should  be 
carried  no  further  against  an  unoffendihg  neutral,  than  the 
actual  operation  of  the  French  decrees,  which  in  the  present 
case,  were  admitted  to  be  little  more  than  empty  threats: 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  orders  in  council  gave  a  deadly 
blow  to  American  commerce,  and  extended  their  operations 
against  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  nations,  which, 
like  Russia,  had  not  adopted  the  French  decrees.  That  the 
modification  contained  in  the  first  orders,  which  allowed 
neutrals  to  prosecute  their  trade  through  Great  Britain,  con- 
tained a  pretension  utterly  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty 
of  other  states,  and  in  a  conunercial  point  of  view,  altogether 
nugatory.  As  France  did  not  permit  a  neutral  to  come  into 
her  ports  firom  her  enemy,  this  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to 
force  (he  trade  of  the  United  States  through  her  ports,  would 
have  the  efiect  of  depriving  them  of  the  markets  of  France, 
and  at  the  same  time  destroying  their  value  in  the  British 
market  by  a  surcharge  of  it.  Against  the  system  adopted  by 
both  belligerents,  the  United  States  had  at  an  early  period 
made  a  solemn  protest.  It  had  been  their  uniform  object 
to  avoid  becoming  a  party  to  the  war.  They  had  ob- 
served a  strict  impartiality  towards  both  belligerents,  having 
in  no  instance  given  a  preference  to  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  The  alternative  presented  by  the  act  of  May  1810, 
was  dfered  equally  to  both,  and  could  operate  upon  neither 
any  longer  than  it  should  persevere  in  its  aggressions.  That 
if  it  makes  a  distinction  at  this  time  in  its  operation  between 
the  belligerents,  it  necessarily  results  from  the  compliance  of 
one,  with  the  offer  made  to  both,  and  which  is  still  open  to  the 
compliance  of  the  other.  The  violations  alluded  to  in  the 
act,  are  those  only  which  are  committed  on  the  high  seas.  It 
was  the  revocation  of  these  edicts  alone,  that  the  United 
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Slates  could  claim :  thai  these  were  in  poahty  and  in  practice 
revoked,  was  proved  not  only  from  the  declarations  of  the 
Prench  minister  of  the  5lh  of  August,  1810,  but  from  the  fact 
that  no  American  vessel  had  been  condemned  under  them 
since  the  1st  of  November,  when  the  revocation  was  to  take 
effect ;  and  from  Ihe  directions  given  to  the  tribunal  of  prizes,  to 
make  no  decision  oncauscsdepending  on  those  edicts,  untilafter 
the  3d  of  February,  and  on  the  United  States  enforcing  the 
non-importation  law  against  Great  Britiain  at  that  period,  the 
property  was  restored  to  the  owners."  This  discussion,  and 
a  similar  one  conducted  at  the  British  court  between  Mr. 
Pinckney,  and  the  Marquis  of  Wcllesley,  ended  in  both  par- 
ties' maintaining  the  ground  they  had  taken,  without  any  con- 
cessions by  cither.* 

Condtmnation  of  American  Vtaith.  Further  documents 
were  communicated  to  Congress,  showing  that  in  June  IBM, 
Sir  Wiliam  Scott,  judge  of  the  vice  admiralty  court,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  render  judgment  in  the  cases  of  the  American  ves- 
sels brought  into  England,  and  libeiied  under  the  orders  in 
council,  since  the  French  decrees  were  said  to  be  repealed. 
The  Judge  admits  the  principle  that  the  law  of  nations  is  the 
rule  of  decision  in  that  court.  Having  granted  this  point,  to 
give  the  opinion  which  he  was  about  to  declare  the  appear- 
ance of  consistency,  he  had  to  establish  two  positions:  one, 
that  the  orders  in  council  arc  consistent  with  the  law  of 
nations ;  the  other,  that  the  French  decrees  arc  not  repealed 
as  to  the  United  Slates.  In  this  effort,  he  exhibits  the  un- 
pleasant spectacle  of  a  great  man,  for  political  purposes, 
arguing  against  the  convictions  of  his  own  understanding, 
lie  labours  to  show,  that  the  law  of  nations  justihes  a  retaha- 
tion  upon  neutrals,  of  the  aggressions  indicted  upon  such 
neutrals  by  the  opposing  belligerent.     That  the  orders  in 


•  Correspondence  between  Monroe  and  Foeter,  communicalcd  ti 
cress.  Novcmbe  r  1  il  1 1 . 
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« 

€oiiiicil  are  no  more  than  a  just  measure  of  retaliation  for  * 
the  Frendi  decrees,  and  are  therefore  justifiable. 

That  the  only  proper  evidence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Qtders  in  council  is  some  act  of  the  government  imposing 
thenu 

That  if  a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  would,  without  any 
act  of  the  British  government,  operate  as  a  revocation  of  the 
ciders,  yet  that  no  such  repeal  had  ever  taken  place ;  the 
pretended  repeal  being  prospective,  conditional,  and  never 
having  been  carried  into  effect.  The  judge  then  proceeded 
to  reikler  judgment  against  twenty-eight  American  vessels,  of 
die  value  of  ^833,500,  captured  and  libelled  since  the  Ist  of 
the  jtteceding  November.* 

•  Repofi  of  CammUUe  of  Foreign  Relations.  The  message 
fLod  documents  were  referred  to  the  committee  of  foreign 
relations,!  who  reported  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  President,  a  system  of  measures,  for  the  increase  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  preparatory  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  object  of  the  military  force  was  declared  to  be  the  con- 
quest of  the  Canadas. 

In  introducing  their  report  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  the  committee  declare  that  open  avowed  war  with. 
Great  Britain  is  the  object,  and  those  who  are  not  prepared 
for  such  an  event  will  of  course  be  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  the  report.  That  in  their  opinion,  the  rights  which  Great 
Britain  had  forcibly  wrested  from  the  United  States,  were 
worth  the  hazard  of  war.  That  both  the  interest  and  honour 
of  the  nation  called  for  the  measure.  That  even  without  a 
navy,  serious  impressions  might  be  made  on  Great  Britain  at 
That  immediately  after  a  declaration  of  war,  numerous 


*Slr  WiUam  Scott's decirion  in  the  caM  of  the  Fox  and  othen,  June 
1811. 
t  Vlorttr,  OslfaimD,  Chnmdy,  Snulie,  Biendolpli,  Harper,  Key,  Dedn* 


nstantly  passing  by  our  doors,  annoy  her  trade  i 
1st  of  South  America,  and  even  carry  the  war  on 
rce  to  her  own  shores  in  Europe.  But,  said  the  a 
:re  is  another  point  where  we  can  attack  her,  a 
2  would  feel  our  power  most  sensibly.    We  coul 
r  of  her  extensive  provinces  lying  along  our  bordi 
rth.     These  provinces  were  not  only  immensely 
themselves,  but  almost  indispensable  to  Great  Bi 
as  she  now  is  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  north  o: 
e  exports  from  Quebec  alone  for  the  last  year,  a 
ount  to  nearly  six  millions;  and  most  of  them  in  ; 
first  necessity,  in  ship-timber,  and  in  provision 
»port  of  her  fleets  and  armies.     By  carrying  o 
r,  at  the  public  expense  on  land,  and  by  individi 
se  at  sea,  we  should  be  able  to  remunerate  oursi 
^  time,  ten-fold  for  all  the  spoliations  she  had  c 
our  coDunerce.    On  this  occasion,  the  commitu 
t  party  reflections  and  recriminations  would  ci 
t  the  whole  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  gi 
the  people,  would  form  but  one  party,  and  the  e 

cr. 

Irgwnenis  against  the  war*  A  respectable  mi 
h  Houses  of  Congress,  a  large  portion  of  the  co 
luding  a  majority  of  the  commercial  interests, 
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of  Uie  miiuster  of  the  nation  against  whom  they  are  directe^i 
who  will  be  careful  to  record  and  transmit  to  his  govemmelit 
every  occurrence.  In  this  manner,  by  the  time  war  is  de« 
clared,  the  enemy  will  become  fully  possessed  of  the  views, 
objects,  and  |4aas  of  his  opponent*  *  After  war  is  decided 
on  in  Congress,  an  army  is  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment; a  process  always  slow  and  uncertain,  and  often  una- 
vailable* This  completed,  the  army  is  to  be  equipped,  disci- 
plined, siod  marched  to  its  object,  where  doubtless  the  enemy 
will  be  found  ready  to  receive  them.  No  police  to  banish 
suspected  persons,  and  to  detect  and  punish  spies  and  traitore» 
By  the  time  an  American  army  would  reach  the  bordim  of 
Canada,  they  would  be  met,  it  was  predicted,  by  a  British  foficfe 
of  European  veterans,  provincial  militia,  and  Indian  warriorsj 
sufficient  to  withstand  them.-  Canada  is  not  so  easy  a  con- 
quest. Bonaparte  might,  indeed,  have  declared  war,  con-« 
quered  the  country,  and  made  peace  before  an  American 
army  could  have  commenced  its  operations.  Canada 
conquered,  it  adds  but  an  immense  wilderness  to  the  American 
territory,  and  incorporates  into  its  society,  a  people  of  discor- 
dant habits  and  principles,  and  instead  of  strengthening, 
weakens  the  Union. 

The  texture  of  the  American  government,  composed  of 
powerful  and  independent  sovereignties,  associated  in  rela- 
tions some  of  which  are  critical  as  well  as  novel,  is  such  that 
war  might  put  its  existence  at  hazard.  War  is  most  likely  to 
call  into  activity  the  passions  which  are  hostile  to  such  a  form 
of  government.  Time  and  further  experience  is  yet  impor- 
tant to  mature  its  recent  institutions.  If  war  is  now  entered 
into,  it  must  be  by  a  divided  people,  as  well  from  a  conviction 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  success,  as  from  moral  and 
political  considerations. 

"  How,''  said  the  gentlemen  in  opposition  to  the  war,  in 
powerful  strains  of  eloquence,  ^'  shall  a  nation  like  the  United 
States,  happy  in  its  great  local  relations,  removed  from  the 
Uoody  theatre  of  Europe,  with  a  maritime  border  opening 
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blessings  and  joys  which  peace  and  such  a  d 
secure?     With  what  prayers  can  it  address  t 
when  it  prepares  to  pour  forth  its  youthful  ragi 
boiiriDg  people,  from  whose  strength  it  has  no 
fipooi  whose  destruction  it  has  nothing  to  gain 
bit  Canada  for  wounded  honour?    How  are  < 
bt  benefited  by  a  war,  which  exposes  those  wh( 
oat  releasing  those  who  have  been  impressed  i 
it  is  said,  is  demanded  by  honour.     Is  nations 
a  principle  that  thirsts  after  vengeance,  and  is  i 
by  blood;  which  trampling  on  the  hopes  of  mf 
iag  the  laws  of  God,  untaught  by  what  is  past,  a 
what  is  to  come,  jmcipitates  itself  into  any  foil 
to  gratify  its  vanity,  or  satiate  some  unhallowed 

l(  honour  demands  a  war  with  England,  whi 
that  honour  to  sleep  over  the  wrongs  done  by  1 
land,  robberies,  seizures,  and  imprisonments ;  at 
sipkings,  and  burnings*  These  are  notorious 
unielt  because  they  are  French?  To  supply 
such  a  war,  and  to  meet  the  appropriations  of  mi 
oidinary  for  the  war  expenditures,  our  citizi 
doomed,  throughout  the  Union,  to  sustain  the  bui 
taxes,  in  various  forms  of  direct  and  indirect  im] 

**U  would  be  some  relief,  if  amends  were  like! 
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die  honest  proprietors.  An  invasion  is  threatened  of  the 
colonies  of  a  potrer,  which,  without  putting  a  single  new  ship 
in  commission,  or  taking  another  soldier  into  pay,  can  sjMad 
ahmn  and  desolation  along  the  extensive  range  of  our  sea- 
boafd.  Before  adequate  fortifications  are  prepared  for  do- 
mestic  defence,  before  men  or  money  are  provided  for  an 
attack,  why  hasten  into  that  awful  contest  which  desolates 
Emfope  ?  It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  to  engage  in  the 
piesent  war  against  England,  is  to  place  ourselves  on  the  side 
of  France,  and  expose  ourselves  to  the  vassalage  of  states 
serving  under  the  banners  of  the  French  emperor.*'  *On  thif 
sea-board  is  an  extent  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles, 
bordered  with  flourishing  cities  wholly  unguacded ;  not  a  sif>- 
gle'port  able  to  protect  itself  against  a  British  fleet.  An  infant 
navy,  unable  to  defend  itself,  or  to  guard  a  city,  or  scarcely 
lo  contend  with  a  single  ship  of  the  line.  This  navy  would 
probably  £aJl  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  be  the  means 
of  their  further  aggrandizement.  Should,  however,  the  Ameri- 
can arms,  united  with  France,  conquer  Great  Britain,  America 
must  herself  expect  to  fall  the  next  victim  to  French  des- 
potism. The  causes  of  war  exist  equally  against  France,  and 
her  means  of  annoyance  are  much  less ;  while  the  British  are 
masters  of  the  ocean,  the  United  States  are  safe  from  her 
attacks. 

The  true  interest,  honour,  and  sound  policy  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  contended,  require  them  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
present  contest,  leave  the  merchant  to  improve  the  remnant 
of  commerce  at  his  own  discretion,  abolish  the  restrictive 
system,  and  wait  until  a  change  of  circumstances  in  Europe 
should  restore  the  former  state  of  things.  A  considerable 
portion  of  commerce  is  still  open  to  American  enterprise. 
13ie  French  decrees  could  interrupt  only  in  a  small  degree 
the  American  trade,  the  risks  of  which  would  soon  be  meas- 
ured by  the  insurance  offices,  so  that  the  ship  owners  might 
trade  with  safety.  That  the  trade  with  France,  whose  go- 
vernment obliges  the  American  merchant  to  take  in  pay- 
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meiit  tor  liis  valuable  connnadiMee  a  return  cargo  oi  ailks  and 
brandies,  was  not  worth  contcodirig  for,  and  putting  at  hazard 
ihe  dcarcsi  interests  of  the  Union.* 

Jo^u  Haiiy^t  Diiclomrt.  As  furlhtr  evidence  of  the  hos- 
tile views  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  United  States,  and  of 
a  disposition  to  cherish  and  to  profit  by  any  internal  dissen- 
tions  which  might  be  supposed  to  exist,  the  President,  on  the 
!lth  of  March,  communicated  to  Congress  the  documents  and 
diselosures  received  at  the  department  of  state,  from  John 
Ilehry;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  Sir  James  Craig,  Govern- 
or General  of  the  Canadas,  in  February  1809,  employed  this 
man,  an  Irish  emigrant,  and  formerly  a  captain  in  the  United 
Slates  service,  now  a  desperate  and  unprmcipled  adventurer, 
in  -A  mission  of  intrigue,  and  directed  him  to  proceed  from 
MontreaUoDoslon,  withinstructions  lo  obtain  the  most  accurate 
information  of  the  true  slate  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  Union, 
which,  as  he  states,  from  its  wealth,  number  of  inhabitants, 
and  the  known  intelligence  and  ability  of  several  of  its  lead- 
ing men,  must  ntiturally  ijosscss  a  very  considerable  influence 
over,  and  would  probably  lead,  the  other  Eastern  States  at 
this  important  crisis.  To  observe  the  state  of  public  opinion, 
both  with  regard  to  their  internal  politics,  and  to  a  probability 
of  a  war  with  England;  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
two  great  parties  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  and  the 
views  and  designs  of  tliat  which  may  ultimately  prevail.  7'he 
instructions  "proceed  (o  remark,  that  it  has  been  supposed 
that  if  the  federalists  are  successful  in  obtaining  that  decided 
influence  which  may  enable  them  to  direct  public  opinon,  that 
rather  than  submit  to  ihc  continuance  of  the  difficulties  and 
distress  to  which  tlicy  are  now  subject,  they  will  exert  that 
influence  to  bring  about  a  separation  from  the  general  Union. 
The  carhest  information  on  this  subject  may  be  of  great  con- 
scqucnco  to  our  government ;  as  also  to  be  informed  how  far, 
in  such  an  event,  they  would  look  to  Kngland  for  assistance, 
or  bt  disposed  to  enter  into  a  connexion  with  us. 

'  ppbatCi  id  Conpreis,  DeoemlHT  IBI 1. 
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<*  Although  it  is  inexpedient  that  you  should  appear  as  an 
avowed  agent,  yet  it  may  not  be  improper  that  you  should 
insinuate,  that  if  they  should  wish  to  enter  into  any  pommunica- 
tion  with  our  government  through  me,  you  are  authorized  to 
recove  any  such,  and  will  safely  transmit  it  to  me*  As  they 
may  require  some  document  by  which  they  may  be  assured 
that  you  are  really  in  a  situation  in  which  you  represent  your- 
jBelf,  I  enclose  a  credential 40  be  produced  in  that  view;  but 
yon  are  not  to  make  use  of  it,  unless  you  see  good  ground  for 
expecting  that  it  may  lead  to  a  more  confidential  communica- 
tion. In  passing  through  Vermont  you  will  of  course  exert 
your  endeavours  to  procure  all  the  information  in  your 
power."* 

Furnished  with  these  instructions,  and  with  a  cypher,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  his 
principal,  this  political  spy  set  out  on  his  mission  on  the  1 1th 
of  February.  At  Burlington,  Vermont,  he  fancied  he  had 
found  considerable  materials  for  sedition,  and  a  very  favoura- 
ble disposition  towards  his  majesty's  government  and  Sir 
James's  administration  in  Canada,  so  that  in  case  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  Vermont  would  remain  neutral.  At'  Wind- 
sor, his  faith  appeared  very  much  shaken ;  and  at  Amherst, 
New-Hampshire,  he  found  himself  unable  to  foiTn  any  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  remained  there  until  the  first  of  June,  during 
which  time  he  amused  his  employers  with  ten  letters,  address- 
ed to  Sir  James,  informing  him  of  the  disposition  he  bad 
discovered  in  the  leading  men,  without  naming  any,  to  oppose 
the  embargo  laws,  and  in  case  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
to  oppose  the  general  government,  and  separate  fi'om  the 
Union.  This  disposition  was  to  be  cherished  and  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  prudence.  He  was  himself,  he 
states,  very  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about,  and  the  result 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  his 

*  Sir  J.  Cialg^  instmctiotis  to  J.  Heniy,  Feb.  Otb,  1809; 
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majesty's  colonies.  While  things  were  progressing  in  his 
apprehension  in  a  most  prosperous  way,  the  President's 
prompt  acceptance  of  the  friendly  propositions  made  by  Great 
Britaini  through  Mr.  Erskine,  produced  a  sudden  change,  and 
a  temporary  suspension  of  the  conflict  of  parties.  Accor- 
ding to  Henry's  views,  both  parties  regarded  Uiat  event 
with  equal  wonder  and  distrust.  They  ascribe  the  President's 
conduct  to  various  motives,  but  none  believe  him  to  be  sin* 
cere.  *  This  event  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Henry's  mission.  His 
papers  were  all  transcribed,  and  sent  to  the  British  ministry, 
and  Lord  Liverpool  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation  of  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  be  executed  his  trust.  Henry 
returned  to  Montreal,  and  from  thence  to  London,  and  pre- 
sented his  claims  for  compensation  to  Lord  Liverpool,  who 
referred  him  back  to  Sir  George  Prcvost,  the  successor  of  Sir 
James.  But  his  demands  were  of  such  a  nature  and  magni- 
tude, as  to  meet  a  denial.  The  spy  now  became  traitor,  and 
came  to  Washington  full  of  zeal  and  affection  for  the  United 
States,  and  desirous  of  making  a  disclosure  which  should  be 
all  important  to  their  interests,  t  The  whole  of  his  papers, 
the  m6si  secret  and  confidential  between  him  and  his  govern- 
ment, were  disclosed  to  the  department  of  state,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  made  public.  He  received  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  his  treachery,  and  retired  to  France  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  speculation. 

This  disclosure  proved  that  its  author  was  a  villain;  that 
his  employers  were  desirous  of  obtaining  accurate  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  political  parties  in  America,  and  of  profit- 
ing by  their  dissensions ;  and  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
employing  secret  agents  for  this  purpose.  The  conduct  of 
the  administration  in  obtaining  these  documents,  was  severely 
censured  by  the  opposition.  They  considered  the  conduct 
of  Henry  in  betraying  the  secrets  of  his  government,  as  highly 

*  Heniy't  Letters  to  Craig,  from  No,  3  to  14. 

t  Henry^t  Letters  to  Hne  Secretaiy  of  Statte^  Febmarf  fO,  1813. 
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ciiminal,  and  endeavoured  to  implicate  the  American  cabinet 
«poo  the  generally  received  principle,  that  he  who  procures  a 
erine  to  be  committed  is  equally  guilty  with  the  perpetrator ; 
without  admitting,  as  a  justification,  the  maxim  in  poUtical 
Biorality  often  practised  upon,  that  where  an  important  object 
is  to  be  obtained,  the  means  are  not  to  be  scrupulously  ques* 
tioned.  They  also  claimed  that  the  information,  purchased 
at  so  dear  a  rate,  was  of  no  importance :  no  facts  were  dis- 
closed, other  than  what  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  exist ; 
and  none  from  which  any  practical  consequences  resulted. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  five  thousand  copies  of 
Henry's  documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  sub- 
ject referred  to  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  with  power 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  effects,  but  no  further  dis- 
coveries were  obtained.  In  the  senate  a  resolution  was  passed, 
requesting  the  President  to  furnish  the  names  of  any  persons 
anywise  implicated  in  Henry's  disclosures.  To  this*  appli- 
cation the  secretary  of  state  reported,  that  no  persons  had 
been  named  by  Henry  as  having  any  concern  in  his  views 
and  projects.  * 

Further  Correspondence  between  the  American  and  British 
Ministers.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  President  transmitted  to 
Congress  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Russell,  the  Ameri- 
can charge  des  affaires  at  London,  and  the  British  ministry, 
on  the  subject  of  the  orders  in  council,  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  they  inflexibly  adhered  to  their  system,  and  that  all  hopes 
of  accommodation  were  at  an  end.  At  the  same  time  a  fur- 
ther correspondence  was  communicated  between  Mr.  Foster 
and  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  same  subject.  As  evidence 
that  the  French  decrees  were  not  repealed,  Mr.  Foster 
adduced  a  report  of  the  French  minister  of  foreign  relations 
to  the  emperor  of  the  tenth  of  March,  which  was  communi- 
cated to  the  conservative  senate,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 


*  Journals  of  the  Senate  and  Hovie  of  Representatives  in  Congress,^ 
Ifardb  IQIS^ 
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these  decrees  are  to  be  (be  bases  of  a  system  to  ezcliHle 
British  merchandise  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  That 
the  armies  of  the  emperor  are  to  occupy  tlie  countries  under 
his  control,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  these 
objects.  That  neutral  vessels  that  had  submitted  to  English 
legislation  by  touching  at  an  Enghsh  port,  or  paid  tribute  to 
England,  had  thereby  renounced  the  rights  of  their  flag,  and 
become  denationalized.  The  British  minister,  therefore, 
claimed  that  the  non-importaiion  law  ought  to  be  repealed  as 
to  Great  Britain,  and  commerce  with  her  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  with  France. 
To  this  claim  Mr.  Monroe  replied,  that  tlic  American  govern- 
ment had  no  concern  with  the  edicts  of  the  French  emperor, 
operative  only  on  the  conlineni  of  Europe,  or  with  his  conduct 
towards  any  oiher  nation  that  the  United  States.  That  the 
document  in  (]ucslion  furnished  no  evidence  of  a  renewal  of 
those  decrees,  so  far  as  they  affected  American  commerce  on 
the  ocean,  and  of  course  afforded  no  claim  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  repeal  of  the  non-importation  law,  or 
any  justification  for  a  continuance  of  the  orders  in  council. 

In  communicating  these  documents  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  further  negotiations  would  be  useless.  That 
it  had  now  become  a  solemn  question  for  (he  national  legisla- 
ture to  decide,  whether  they  should  abandon  their  rights,  or 
appeal  (o  arms  for  their  support.  * 

Declaration  of  War,  The  committee  of  foreign  relations, 
to  whom  (he  message  and  documents  were  referred,  reported, 
"  that  the  period  had  now  arrived,  when  the  United  States 
must  support  their  character  and  station  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  or  submit  to  the  most  shameful  degradation.  For- 
bearance had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  War  on  one  side,  and 
peace  on  the  other,  is  a  situation  as  ruinous  as  it  is  disgrace- 
ful. The  mad  ambition  and  commercial  avarice  of  Great 
Britain  arrogated  to  herself  the  complete  dominion  of  the 

*  Presideal'e  Message,  Jqdc  1, 1813.  and  Doctunenls. 
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ocean,  and  left  to  neutral  nations  an  alternative  only  between 
a  base  surrender  of  their  rights  and  a  manly  vindication  of 
them*  That  the  United  States,  under  the  aid  of  Heaven,  held 
their  destinies  in  their  own  hands.'' 

The  committee  then  proceed  to  enumerate  the  British 
Aggressions  upon  the  neutral  rights  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  European  war,  to  the  period  of 
tbeif  report*  ^*  More  recently,''  they  remark,  ^'  the  true  policy 
of  the  British  government  has  been  completely  unfolded."  It 
has  been  publicly  declared  that  the  orders  in  council  should 
not  be  repealed,  until  France  had  revoked  all  her  internal 
restraints  on  British  commerce.  That  the  American  trade 
with  France,  and  her  allies  should  be  prohibited  until  Great 
Britain  was  also  allowed  to  trade  with  France.  By  this  de- 
claration it  appears,  that  nothing  short  of  the  United  States 
joining  in  the  war  against  France  would  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  British  government.  They  consider  (he  United  States  as 
their  great  commercial  rival,  and  their  prosperity  and  growth 
as  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain.  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  the  committee  remark,  ^^  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  doubt  the  motives  which  have  governed  the  British 
ministry  in  all  its  measures  towards  the  United  States;  equally 
impossible  is  it  to  doubt  the  course  which  America  ought  to 
pursue.  The  contest  which  is  now  forced  upon  her,  is  radi- 
cally a  contest  for  her  sovereignty  and  independence.  The 
free-bom  sons  of  America  are  worthy  to  enjoy  the  liberty 
which  their  fathers  purchased  at  the  price  of  much  blood  and 
treasure ;  and  the  committee  seeing  in  the  measures  adopted 
by  Great  Britain,  a  course  commenced  and  persisted  in,  which 
if  submitted  to,  might  lead  to  a  loss  of  national  character  and 
independence,  feel  no  hesitation  in  advising  to  a  resistance  by 
force,  in  which  the  Americans  of  the  present  day,  will  prove 
lo  the  enemy  and  to  the  world,  that  they  not  only  have  inher*^ 
ited  that  liberty  which  their  fathers  gave  them,  but  also  the 
wUl  and  the  power  to  maintain  it.  Relying  on  the  patriotism 
of  the  nation,  and  confidendy  trusting  that  the  Lord  of  hosts 
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wil!  go  wit))  us  lo  battle  in  a  righteous  cauce,  and  crown  oin 
cii'oris  ivrih  success,  the  commitlee  recommend  an  immccllale 
appeal  lo  amis,"* 

On  ilie  IBih  of  June,  an  act  passed  both  houses  of  Con- 
grecs,  and  was  approved  by  the  President,  declaring  "  war  to 
exist  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  IrtS 
land,  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  and  the  United  Slates  of. 
America,  and  their  terrilories;  and  that  the  President  be 
authorized  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval  force  of  the  VrA^^ 
ted  Slates  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  and  to  issue  to  private 
armed  vessils  of  the  United  states,  commissions,  or  lellcrs  of 
marque  and  general  reprisals,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  think 
proper,  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  against  the  VM- 
sels,  goods,  and  effects  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  ' 
and  her  subjects."  This  act  passed  the  Senate,  yeas  IdfTj 
Nays  13.  ^ 

In  the  House  of  Representatives — 

Yeru.  JVayi, 

New-Hampshire,  -  - 

Massachusetts,  -  -  • 

Rhode-Island,  -  -  - 

Vermont, 

Connecticut,  -  -  .  . 

New-York,    -  -  -  - 

New-Jersey,  -  -  .  . 

Pennsylvania,  -  -  - 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North-Carolina,  -  - 

South-Carolina,   -  - 

Georgia,  ---... 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee,    -  -  .  . 

Ohio, 
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In  selecting  Great  Britain  as  an  enemy,  when  equal  cause 
of  war  existed  against  her  and  France,  it  was  considered  thai 
the  latter  had  no  assailable  points,  no  colonies  on  the  conti« 
oentof  America,  no  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  unoccupied  by 
the  British,  no  commerce  on  the  ocean  to  invite,  and  reward 
the  enterprise  of  American  privateers.  A  declaration  of 
war  against  her  would  ia  effect  be  a  mere  empty  threat,  hav** 
ing  no  other  jpractical  result  than  to  force  the  country  into  an 
unequal  and  dangerous  alliance  with  Great  Britain. 

ProUst  of  the  Mnorittft  Immediately  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  the  ininority  in  Congress  published  an  address  to  their 
constituents,  assigning  their  reasons  against  the  measure^ 
In  their  view,  a  war  with  England  would  necessarily  lead  to  a 
cxmnexion  with  France,  hazardous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
United  States.  If  war  at  all  was  necessary,  it  ought  to  be 
with  France,  as  being  the  first  and  greatest  in  her  aggres- 
sions.  The  commerce  of  France  and  her  dependencies, 
embarrassed  as  it  was  with  her  internal  restrictions,  was  not 
worth  contending  for.  A  profitable  trade  with  England,  they 
said,  might  be  still  carried  on,  notwithstanding  the  French 
edicts,  as  they  were  unable  to  enforce  them  to  any  extent. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  world,  to  which  American  com- 
merce might  extend,  was  not  embraced  in  the  prohibitions  of 
either  belligerent.  They  would  therefore  suffer  the  Ameri- 
can merchants  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and  pursue  such 
course  of  trade  as  their  judgment  should  direct.  They  con^ 
sidered  the  attempt  to  conquer  Canada  as  unjust  and  impo* 
litic  in  itself,  very  uncertain  in  the  issue,  and  promising  no  good 
in  any  result.  The  unprepared  state  of  the  country,  in  their 
view,  altogether  forbade  a  declaration  of  war  at  presently  With- 
out an  army,  or  navy,  or  funds  to  create  and  support  either; 
we  were  about  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  power,  who  would  at 
once  desolate  our  firontier  and  seaboard  with  impunity. 
What,  they  ask,  "  are  the  United  States  to  gain  by  this  war  1 
Will  the  gratification  of  some  privateersmen  compensate  the 
nation  for  that  sweep  of  our  legitimate  commerce,  by  the 
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pxlendn)  marine  of  our  enemy,  which  this  desperolG  act  tn- 
TJics?  will  Canada  cotnpensate  ihe  Middle  Stales  for  New- 
York,  or  the  Western  for  New-Orleans?  Let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived. A  war  of  invasion  may  invite  a  rutort  of  invasion. 
When  we  visit  the  peaceable,  and  as  to  ua  innocent  colo- 
nies of  Cireal  Bniain  with  ihe  horrors  of  war,  can  we  be  as- 
sured that  our  own  coast  will  not  be  visited  with  like  horror  f 
At  a  crisis  of  the  world  such  as  the  present,  and  tinder  im- 
pressions such  aa  these,  the  undersigned  cannot  consider  the 
war  into  which  the  United  States  have  In  secret  been  precipt-  i 
tated  as  necessary,  or  required  by  any  moral  duly  or  poliM^V 
cal  expediency."*  •  ~ 

fVar  Mtantrts,  The  measures  adopted  this  session  prepa- 
ratory to,  or  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  were, 
an  act  prohibiting  thcexportaiionof  specie,  a  general  embarge 
for  ninety  diiys  from  the  24lh  of  April ;  an  act  authorizing  the 
enlistment  of  Iwenty-fivc  thousand  men,  and  filling  up  the 
peaceeslablisliment  of  six  thousand;  several  acts  authorizing 
the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volun- 
teers; to  call  upon  the  executives  of  the  several  slates  for  a 
detachment  of  one  hundred  thousand  militia,  to  be  apporlion- 
•d  to  each  state  according  to  the  militia  returns;  to  raise  seven 
companies  of  rangers  of  seveiiiy-two  men  each  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontiers  from  Indian  deprctiaiions ;  several  acts 
establishing  the  stalf  department,  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  ordnance,  camp  equipage,  military  stores,  and  arms,  and 
providing  for  the  equipment  and  manning  the  navy. 

Treasury  Estimates.     The  estimates  to  meet 
these  expenses,  and  for  which  Congress  made 
appropriations,  were  for  the  army  and  fortifica- 
tions $11,466,562 
For  the  navy  3,404,669 
These,  together  with  the  sum  of                          11,745,388 

*  Addrees  of  the  minority  id  CongrcE*  to  their   cooatitueDts,  Juna 
ISIS. 
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for  the  support  of  government^  reimbursing  the 
public  debt,  and  other  purposes,  made  an  ag- 
gregate to  be  provided  for  the  year  1813  of  36,616,619 

In  his  annual  report,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  stated  that  the  amount  of  public  debt 
due  on  the  1st  of  April,  1801,  amounted  to  79,926,999 

That  of  this  debt  there  had  been  extinguished 
in  elev€b  years  46,033,8 1 0 


leaving  of  the  old  debt  due  on  the  1  st  of  January, 

1813,  33,904,189 

to  which  is  to  be  added  the  debt  contracted  for 

the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  amounting  to  11 ,350,000 


making  the  whole  debt  of  the  United  States  on 

the  1st  of  Jan.  1813,  45,154,189 

System  of  Finance  for  the  War.  On  the  17lh  of  February 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  reported  a  system  of  fi- 
nance adapted  to  a  state  of  war  for  three  years,  the  outlines 
of  which  were  to  support  the  war  altogether  by  loans,  to  es* 
tablish  a  revenue  which  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  government,  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  war 
loans.  The  extraordinary  expenses  for  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  loans  for  the  present  year  were  estimated  at 
eleven  millions.  A  state  of  war,  the  committee  remark,  will 
necessarily  very  much  diminish  importations,  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  them ;  to  meet  this  event,  as  well  as  to  provide 
for  the  interest  on  the  war  loans,  they  recommend,  that  the 
impost  duties  be  doubled,  foreign  tonnage  raised  to  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents,  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions,  and  an  extensive 
system  of  internal  duties  and  excise. 

The  general  principles  embraced  in  the  report  were  adopted. 
The  direct  tax  and  internal  duties  were  postponed  until  the 
next  session,  a  loan  of  eleven  millions  was  authorized  at  an 
mterest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  and  reimbursable  in  twelve 
yean.    In  execution  of  this  authority,  the  secretary  of  the 
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treasury  directed  subscripUons  lo  be  opened  at  llic  princijial 
bmiks  in  ilie  United  Slates  on  ihe  Isl  and  3d  days  of  May. 
To  ejjcourage  banks  to  subscribe,  ii  was  pruvideO,  that  ilie 
moiicy  subscribed  by  any  bank,  should  remain  a  deposit  there- 
in, until  called  for  by  the  secretary  for  the  use  of  the  United 
Stales;  and  the  cashier's  certificate  that  a  sum  wait  passed  lo 
the  credit  of  the  Uniled  Stales  on  bis  books,  entitled  ibe  bank 
to  that  amount  in  Uoited  States  Block  bearing  an  iMenfst  of 
six  per  centum. 
On  the  returns  of  ihe  subscriptions,  it  appeared 

thai  there  had  been  subscrilied  by  banks 

and  by  individuals 


Leaving  a  balance  of 

of  the  eleven  millions  not  taken  up. 

To  supply  this  deficiency,  the  President  was 
issue  treasury  notes,  payable  in  one  year,  and  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  five  and  iwo-fifths  per  cent.  These  notes  were 
receivable  in  all  payments  at  the  treasury,  and  calculated  lo 
pass  as  a  currency,  and  supersede  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
circulation  of  bank  bills.  Congress  rose  on  the  6th  of  July, 
after  a  session  of  eight  months. 


CHAFrER  III. 

iltnatioB  (^  the  United  States  mt  the  Dedaration  of  the  War— Popu- 
latkm.— Militaiy  and  Naval  IVywer.— 8Ute  of  <h«at  Britain.^IndiaB 
Pbpiilatin;  Character.— TeciiiDieh.—>Brituh  and  Indian  Atiiance^i^ 
jProoi^iiV*  ^  ^^  Several  States  in  relation  to  the  War.— Louiak- 
aiia.— .New-Tork«---Ohio.---NeW'Jeraey.-— -Connecticut----Report  of 
the  Committee  to  the  Leipslature  of  Connecticut— Massachusetts.— 
Goremor  Strong's  Reasons  for  not  calling  out  the  Militia. — Opinion  of 
fbte  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  subject— Resolutions  of 
Maryland  on  ihe  subject  of  the  War. — Of  Pennsyhania.- Report 
of  the  Secretary  at  War  on  the  Powers  of  Congress  relatire  to  the 
Militia.— Proceedings  in  Canada  on  the  War.— Orders  for  Goyemor 
Prevost— Cknremor  Brock's  Address  to  the  Legislature  of  Upper 
Canada.— Address  of  the  Lcfpslature  of  Upper  Canada  to  their  Con- 
stituents.— Prince  Regent's  BCanifesto. 

Situation  of  the  United  States.  At  the  period  of  the  de- 
claration of  war,  the  United  States  had  a  population  of  eight 
millions.  Their  navy  consisted  of  three  frigates  of  forty-four 
guns,  four  of  thirty-six,  three  of  thirty-two,  ten  small  vessels 
of  war,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  gun-boats.  Their 
regular  army  amounted  to  three  thousand  effective  men,  and 
their  militia  to  eight  hundred  thousand. 

Of  Great  Britian.  The  population  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  bordering  on  the  United  States,  was  esti- 
mated at  four  hundred  thousand,  their  militia  at  forty  thousand^ 
and  a  regular  military  force  of  six  thousand,  stationed  at 
Quebec,  and  other  posts  in  the  colonies.  The  British  naval 
establishment  at  the  same  period,  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  ships  of  the  line  of  seventy-four  guns  and 
upwards,  thirty-five  fifties  and  forty-fours,  two  hundred  and 
forty-seveil  frigates,  and  five  hundred  and  six  small  vessels  of 
war.*    Great  Britain  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  an 

*  Steele's  list 
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expensive  and  hazardous  war  with  France  in  the  S{)anish 
peninsula ;  and  also  in  assisting  Russia  in  defending  herself 
against  Bonaparte's  invasion. 

Of  the  Indian  JVibes.  In  the  unsettled  territory  of  the 
United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was  an  Indian  popula* 
lion  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  souls,*  and  capable  of 
furnishing  ten  thousand  warriors.  Most  of  the  tribes  receive 
annual  stipends  from  the  American  government,  in  clodiing  and 
articles  of  husbandry,  in  consideration  of  portions  of  their  land 
which  they  have  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Trading  houses 
and  small  military  posts  are  established  in  various  parts  of 
their  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them  in  order, 
and  accommodating  them  with  necessaries.  Great  pains 
have  been  taken  by  the  government,  and  private  charitable 
societies,  to  instruct  and  bring  them  to  some  degree  of  civili- 
zation.  Still  this  population  remain  poor,  improvident,  and  . 
with  little  tillage,  seeking  a  precarious  subsistence  from  the 
woods  and  waters.  They  are  naturally  indolent,  but  when 
roused  to  action,  vindictive,  exterminating,  and  capable  of 
enduring  the  greatest  fatigue  and  deprivations.  Their  prin* 
ciples  of  war  are  to  make  no  prisoners,  but  to  massacre  all 
that  fall  into  their  power,  defenceless  women  and  children, 
the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well  as  the  soldier  in  arms.  Unable 
to  meet  an  enemy  in  the  open  field,  their  war  consists  of 
ambuscade  and  surprise.  They  will  traverse  the  wilderness 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  for  the  sake  of  plundering,  buming, 
and  destroying  defenceless  villages  and  their  inhabitants. 
By  their  swiftness  in  returning,  they  elude  pursuit :  and  are 
always  a  terror  to  the  frontier  inhabitants. 

Within  the  British  territories  bordering  on  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  British  influence,  was  a  similar  population  of 
about  one  third  of  the  amount.  It  would  have  been  happy 
and  honourable  for  both  nations,  if  these  children  of  the 

4- 

^  Mbne'a  Gazetteer. 
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forest  could  have  been  suffered  to  remain  at  peace  during  the 
contest.     But  such  was  not  the  lot  of  this  people. 

ncumtth*  Tecumseh  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Shawanee 
tribe,  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  population,  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  Americans,  had  formed  the  plan  of  uniting  the 
Indians  of  the  west,  north-west,  and  south,  to  expel  the  whites 
from  the  lands  north-westward  of  the  Ohio ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  tiad  visited  the  various  tribes,  held  war-councils,  and 
inspired  them  in  a  high  degree  with  his  own  feelings.  Though 
at  tfiis  time  but  about  forty-four  years  old,  he  had  been  in 
almost  every  battle  since  Manner's  defeat.  He  bore  a  con-  ^ 
spicuous  part  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  His  ^^ 
eloquence  was  nervous,  concise,  and  impressive ;  his  .words  ^^ 
few,  but  always  to  the  purpose.  From  his  talents  and  exer-  ..^  \.vr 
tions,  he  had  acquired  an  Extensive  influence  over  the  sav-  , 
ages ;  and  by  his  attendance  at  their  councils,  and  persuasive 
doquence,  had  brought  them  into  his  views.*  In  this  he 
was  very  much  aided  by  a  religious  fanaticism,  which  at 
this  time  prevailed  among  them.  A  set  of  prophets  had  risen 
up,  who  persuaded  the  Indians  that  they  were  sent  immedi- 
ately from  the  Great  Spirit  to  direct  them.  Tecumseh  en- 
listed these  impostors  into  his  service,  and  induced  them  to 
proclaim  to  the  Indians,  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
that  they  should  unite  in  extirpating  the  whites,  that  they  would 
certainly  be  successful,  and  reposses  their  country  ;  and  that 
those  who  were  slain  in  the  attempt,  would  go  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  to  a  land  abounding  with  fish  and  game.  The  character  ^ 
and  schemes  of  this  savage  were  exacdy  suited  to  the  views  of 
the  British.  At^  the  commencement  of  the  war,  they  took 
hin  mto  their  service,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  brigadier 
g0aerat ;  and  formed  an  alliance  with  him  and  his  associates, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  extirpate  the  frontier  settlements ; 
and  one  cmidition  of  which  was,  that  no  peace  should  be 


*  Brown's  views  oAhe  ncnrtli-westem  campaign. 
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made  fvith  the  Americans,  which  did  noi  cml>mce  a  restoration 
of  the  lands  purchased  of  tlic  Indianfi  since  1795." 

KjtjDS  of  thr  Slate  Omtmments  in  rtlalion  to  the  War, 
Although  Congress  have  the  power  of  derlaririg  war,  and  the 
necessary  powers  incident  iherelo;  yet,  as  the  United  States 
at  this  period,  consisted  of  eighteen  distinct  sovereignties, 
independent  in  every  thing,  excepting  where  their  rights 
were  ceded  to  the  general  government  by  the  constiluuon, 
their  co-operation  in  the  war  measures  was  necessary  to  a 
Eurcessful  issue  of  the  contest.  The  authorities  of  each 
state  took  the  earliest  opportunities  after  the  declarattoa  of 
war,  to  express  their  sentiments  on  the  measure. 

Lovitiana.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1813,  for  the  first  Ume 
since  the  organisation  of  the  slate  government,  Governor 
Clairborne  met  the  legislature  of  l^ouisiana-  In  his  address, 
on  the  subject  of  the  war,  he  remarks,  "the  United  Stales 
are  engaged  in  a  war,  to  the  calamities  of  which,  this  sectioo 
of  the  union  is  greatly  exposed.  We  know  not  the  moment 
when  the  enemy  may  enter  the  sanctuary  of  our  dwellings, 
and  convert  to  his  use  the  fruits  of  our  industry.  A  sense  of 
common  danger  should  unite  every  heart,  and  strengthen 
every  arm.  If  ever  war  was  justifiable,  the  one  which  our 
country  has  declared  is  that  war.  If  ever  a  people  had  cause 
to  repose  in  the  confidence  of  their  government,  we  are  that 
people.  Union  is  in  itself  a  host;  it  is  numbers,  strength, 
and  security.  Let  every  man  put  himself  in  armour.  When 
justice  is  the  standard,  Heaven  is  the  warrior's  shield."  Sim- 
ilar sentiments  were  addressed  by  the  governors  of  Vermont 
and  Delaware  to  their  legislatures. 

New-York.  On  the  3d  of  November,  Governor  Tomp- 
kins, in  his  address  to  the  legislature  of  New- York,  omits  any 
remarks  on  the  justice  or  expediency  ofthe  war;  but  observes, 
"that  notwithstanding  difierences  of  opinion  may  exist,  upoa 

*  ProjMsitioDS  of  the  British  commissioners  at  Ghenr. 
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a  variety  of  local  and  other  subjects,  yet  in  the  propriety  of 
respecting  and  yielding  our  exertions  to  support  the  national 
will,  constitutionally  expressed,  and  to  preserve 'the  rights, 
character,  and  honour  of  the  American  nation  unimpaired, 
we  must  all  heartily  concur.'' 

Ohh.  To  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  Governor 
Meigs  remarks,  <*  (hat  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  driven  into  a  necessary  war,  to  preserve  their  undenia- 
ble rights.  Situate  as  is  the  state  of  Ohio,  "bordered  by  hos- 
tile tribes  and  British  possessions,  new  and  weighty  duties 
are  required.  The  man  who  would  desert  a  just  cause  is 
unworthy  to  defend  it.  Let  no  man  shrink  from  his  duty. 
Prom  new  emergencies  new  warriors  will  arise  to  defend  the 
heritage  of  their  ancestors.  To  our  exertions,  let  us  add  a 
reliance  on  the  protecting  arm  of  the  God  of  justice.'' 

The  executives  of  the  states  of  New-Hampshire,  Virginia, 
North  and  South-Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentuky,  and  Tennessee, 
at  the  first  meetings  of  their  legislatures  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  expressed  the  same  sentiments  in  the  same  ener- 
getic language.  They  spoke  the  sentiments  of  a  large 
majority  of  their  constituents,  and  the  legislatures  reciproca- 
ted them  by  acts  adapted  to  support  the  operations  of  the 
general  government. 

Jfew' Jersey.  In  November  1812,  the  legislature  of  New- 
Jersey  resolved,  "  that  the  war  with  Great  Britain  into  which 
the  present  administration  have  plunged  the  United  States, 
was  inexpedient,  ill-timed,  and  most  dangerously  impolitic, 
sacrificing  at  once  countless  blessings,  and  incurring  all  the 
hazards,  and  losses  of  men  and  treasure,  necessarily  resulting 
Grom  a  contest  with  a  nation '  possessing  so  many  means  to 
annoy  and  distress  us : 

"  That  as  the  war  was  improvidently  commenced,  so  has 
the  conduct  of  it  proved  wasteful  and  disastrous.  The 
administration  being  evidently  chargeable  with  the  multiplied 
disa$,ters  which  have  attended  our  arms,  and  consigned  fo 
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captivity  or  death  so  many  thousands  of  brave  men  wiUkhu 
the  attainment  of  a  single  imporUtnl  object : 

"That  we  view  with  inexpressible  concern,  ihc  course  of 
that  destructive  policy  which  Icade  to  a  connexion  with  the 
military  despotism  of  France;  and  if  it  should  so  happen.  »s 
our  fears  suggest,  that  a  convention  or  confederacy  with  that 
power:  either  exists, or  in  intended,  we  do  not  hesitate  tn, 
declare,  that  such  an  event  will  be  considered  by  us  i 
dangerous  than  the  war  itself,  and  as  leoding  in  its  com 
quences  lo  the  dissolution  of  the  United  States  : 

"That  so  long  as  it  shall  be  the  unhappy  fate  of  ourci 
try  to  be  involved  in  war,  the  people  and  legislature  of  Nw 
Jersey  will  perform  all  their  constitutional  duties,  embraciq| 
all  the  just  means  in  their  power,  tu  preserve  the  unioi 
defend  the  state,  and  the  bonour  of  their  country : 

"  That  it  is  requisite,  inquiry  should  be  speedily  made  into 
the  causes  of  the  calamitous  events  of  the  war,  and  dial  the 
representatives  of  this  State  in  Congress,  be  requested  by  all 
constitutional  means  in  their  power  to  effect  this  important 
investigation:  And, 
"  That  a  war,  at  the  expense  of  American  blood  and  treasure, 
to  protect  British  subjects  on  the  high  seas  from  their  due 
allegiance  to  their  country,  would  be  unjust,  and  that  the  abuse 
of  this  practice  in  regard  to  American  seamen  may  be  guarded 
against  by  an  arrangement  between  tbe  two  governments, 
and  therefore  that  a  negotiation  for  a  treaty  of  peace  should 
be  immediately  opened." 

Connecticut.  In  Connecdcut  the  quota  of  militia  required 
by  the  act  of  Congress,  of  the  10th  of  April,  were  detached 
and  held  in  readiness.  A  few  days  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  executive  received  a  letter  from  General  Dearborn, 
then  secretary  at  war,  requiring  four  companies  of  the  de- 
tached militia  to  be  called  into  service,  and  stationed  at  New- 
London  and  New-Haven.  This  requisition,  made  immedi- 
ately after  the  declaration  of  war,  when  no  enemy  was  on  the 
coast,  and  several  months  must   necessarily  elapse   before 
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iatelligeDce  of  the  event  coold  arrive  in  England,  and  an 
invadiBg  force  be  prepared  and  sent  to  Anerica,  appeared  to 
the  governor  to  be  an  assumption  of  power  not  warranted  by 
the  coastitntion ;  he  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  the  council, 
refused  a  coaqJiance;  and  immediately  called  a  meeting  of 
the  l^iislatare,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred.  Ahitr 
debbeia^g  several  days,  both  houses  concurred  in  sundry 
resoiutioas,  declaring  that  the  people  of  this  state  view  the 
war  as  unnecessary;  without  pretending,  say  they,  to  an 
exclusive  or  superior  love  of  country  to  what  is  common  to 
their  feUow-citizens,  or  arrogating  a  pre-eminence  in  those 
virtues,  which  adorn  our  history,  they  yield  to  none  in  attach- 
ment .  to  the  Union,  or  veneration  of  the  constitution :  we 
are  not  the  apologists  of  the  wrongs  of  foreign  nations :  we 
will  never  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  a  foreign  master.  The 
aggressioos  <^  both  nations  ought  to  have  been  met  at  the 
outset,  by  a  system  of  defensive  protection  commensurate  to 
our  means,  and  adapted  to  the  crisis.  Other  councils  pre- 
vailed; and  that  system  of  commercial  restrictions  which 
before  had  distressed  the  people  of  Europe,  was  extended  to 
our  country ;  we  became  parties  to  the  continental  system  of 
the  French  emperor.  That  nation  of  the  two  is  selected 
which  is  capable  of  inflicting  the  greatest  injury.  In  ibis 
selection  we  view  with  the  deepest  solicitude  a  tendency  to 
entangle  us  in  an  alliance  with  a  nation  which  has  subverted 
every  republic  in  Europe,  and  whose  connexions,  wherever 
formed,  have  been  fiatal  to  civil  liberty.  By  the  constitution 
the  power  of  declaring  war  is  vested  in  Congress :  they  have 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain;  however  much  this 
measure  is  to  be  regretted,  the  general  assembly,  ever  regard- 
ful of  their  duty  to  the  general  government,  will  perform  all 
their  obligations  resulting  from  such  an  act.  Their  resolu- 
tions, in  reference  to  ordering  out  the  militia,  further  declare, 
that  the  only  evidence  of  an  invasion  which  has  been  fur- 
nished, is  to  be  found  in  the  declaration  of  war;  and  it  is  now 
claimed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  that  when 
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war  has  been  declared  lo  exist,  ihe  militia  of  ihc  several  state* 
art  liable  to  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
to  enter  their  forts,  and  there  remain  u[xin  the  presumptioii 
that  the  enemy  may  invade  the  places  which  they  arc 
ordered  to  garrison.  If  this  claim  is  w«ll  founded  it  will  fol- 
low, that  there  is  no  ron.stitutional  objection  to  the  militia's 
remaining  in  servicer  iltinng  the  war.  The  war  has  been 
declared,  not  because  the  counlry  was  invaded  or  threatened 
with  invasori,  but  to  seek  redress  for  injuries  complained  of, 
by  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  enemy's  territories.  When 
the  militia  were  demanded,  war  had  been  recently  declared, 
and  was  not  even  then  known  to  the  nation  from  whom  the 
inva«on  was  apprehended.  The  invasion  then  existing  or 
expected,  must  be  presumed  to  last  as  long  as  the  war  shall 
last;  if  then  the  militia  can  be  constitutionally  required  to 
man  the  garrisons  of  the  United  States,  they  may  continue  to 
be  so  required  as  long  as  the  danger  exists,  and  lo  becomCi 
for  all  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  the  war  within  the  Unii 
States,  standing  armies.  And  a  declaration  of  war  made 
the  administration,  and  announced  to  the  governors,  will  sul 
stantially  convert  the  militia  into  such  armies.  The  repi 
concludes  by  slating,  that  should  there  be  an  actual  ioviuion 
of  any  portion  of  our  territory,  or  slioglil  ive  he  threatened  with 
invasion,  or  attack  from  any  enemies,  the  mifitia  will  always 
be  prompt  and  zealous  to  defend  their  country.  The  gov- 
ernment of  this  stale,  as  it  ever  has  been,  so  it  always  will  be, 
ready  to  comply  with  all  the  constitutional  requisitions  of  the 
general  government.  Faithful  to  itself  and  posterity,  it  will 
be  faithful  lo  the  United  States.  The  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernor in  regard  to  the  militia  has  been  regulated  by  a  stricl 
regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  this  state,  as  well  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.* 

Musachttsttls.     Four  days  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
Governor  Strong  received  a  requisition  from  General  Dear- 

*  Resolutions  of  Ihe  Connecticut  ticg-islatura,  August  1812. 
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bom  to  order  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  forty-one. 
companies  of  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  ports  and  harbours 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  harbour  of  Newport  in  Rhode- 
Island.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  refused 
a  compliance  with  this  requisition,  and  communicated  his 
views  upon  the  subject  to  the  executives  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode-Island.  In  support  of  his  opinion  the  governor 
remarks,  that  the  act  of  Congress,  authorizing  a  detachment 
of  one  hundred  thousand  militia,  enjoins  the  President  to  call 
into  actual  service  any  part  or  the  whole  of  said  detachment 
in  all  the  exigencies  provided  by  the  constitution.  From  the 
constitution  and  this  act  of  Congress  the  President  derives 
all  his  authority  to  call  the  militia  of  the  states  into  actual 
service ;  but  there  was  no  suggestion  from  any  communica- 
tion he  had.  received,  that  either  Massachusetts  or  Rhode- 
Island  was  invaded  or  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion.  Gen- 
eral Dearborn  seems  plainly  to  have  supposed  thai  he  was 
authorized  by  virtue  of  the  power  given  him  by  the  President, 
to  require  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  detached  militia  to  be 
called  out,  and  marched  to  such  places  in  this  and  other 
states  as  he  may  think  proper.  If  this  construction  of  the 
constitution  be  correct,  the  President  and  Congress  will  be 
able  at  any  time,  by  declaring  war,  to  call  the  whole  militia  of 
the  United  States  into  actual  service,  march  them  to  siich 
places  as  they  think  proper,  and  retain  them  in  service  as  long 
as  the  war  shall  continue. 

Opinion  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts  authorizes  the  executive  to  require 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  any 
important  legal  or  constitutional  questions.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  governor  submitted  two  questions  to  the  judges  of 
that  court.  1st.  Whether  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  states  have  a  right  to  determine  whether 
any  of  the  exigencies  contemplated  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  exist,  so  as  to  require  them  to  place  the  militia, 
or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
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request  of  ihe  President,  to  be  cummaniUd  by  bim  punusDI 
to  acts  of  Congress.  SU.  Whether  wtwD  cilherof  the  eii- 
gencies  exist  authorizing  ihe  em  ploy  men  I  of  the  militia  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Slate<,  ihey  can  be  lawfully  coniuttnfled 
by  any  officers  but  <rf  the  militia,  except  by  the  President  of 
the  United  Siaic?^. 

In  answer  to  these  qiiesiionsi  Judge*  Pardons,  Scwal,  and 
Parker,  remark,  after  reciting  the  clauses  of  ihe  consiilution 
relating  to  the  subject,  that  no  power  is  given  either  to  the 
President  or  Congress,  lo  determine  that  either  of  the  exigen- 
cies docs  in  fact  exist;  ax  this  power  is  not  delegated  to  the 
United  Slates  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  to  the  aiatcs, 
it  is  reserved  to  ihc  states  respectively,  and  from  Uic  nature 
of  the  power,  must  be  cxcrciaed  by  those  with  whom  the 
states  have  intrusted  ihe  chief  command  of  ibc  militia.  It  is 
'he  duty  of  the  commanders  to  execute  this  important  tmel 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  theirsevoral  states^  wiil.oul  reference 
to  the  laws  or  officers  of  the  United  Slates,  in  all  cases  except 
those  tpecialty  provided  by  the  federal  constitution.  Thej* 
must  therefore  determine  when  either  of  the  special  cases 
exist,  obliging  them  to  relinquish  this  trust,  and  to  render 
themselves  and  the  militia  subject  to  the  command  of  the 
Prtsident. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  they  say  that  they  know 
of  no  constitutional  provisioa  authorizing  any  officer  of  the 
aimy  of  the  United  States  to  command  the  militia,  or  any  of- 
ficer of  the  militia  to  command  the  anny  of  the  United  States. 
Tbe  tmion  of  the  militia  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  seems  to  be  a 
esse  not  provided  fw  or  contemplated  in  the  constitution. 
Confess  may  promde  laws  for  the  government  of  the  militia 
when  in  actaal  service,  but  to  extend  this  power  to  the  placing 
them  under  the  command  of  an  officer  not  of  the  militia,  ex- 
cept the  President  wouU  render  nugatory  the  provision  of  the 
constitution,  that  the  militia  are  to  have  officers  appointed  by 
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Oie  states.*    These  views  of  the  executive,  supported  by  the 
judiciary,  were  approved  by  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Rhod^UanJL  The  same  course  of  proceedings  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  constituted  authcmties  of  Rhode-kland.  Governor 
Jones,  in  his  address  to  the  legislature,  states,  that  the  declara- 
tion of  war  had  placed  that  state  in  a  very  perilous  situation, 
baving  an  extensive  sea-coast  accessible  to  a  naval  force.  The 
principal  part  of  the  United  States  troops,  that  were  thought 
necessary  in  time  of  peace  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
state,  and  the  forts  and  batteries  are  very  illy  supplied  with 
the  munitions  of  war. 

Manflani.  In  the  house  of  delegates  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, resolutions  were  passed,  41  yeas,  21  nays,  declaring, 
^*  that  a  defensive  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted  and  sustained 
at  all  hazards,  and  for  this  that  they  were  prepared  a*t  all  times 
to  undergo  any  privations,  and  to  devote  their  lives  and  for-* 
tunes  to  the  public  service : 

^'That  offisnsive  war  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
republicanism,  subversive  of  the  ends  of  all  just  government, 
and  repugnant  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States : 

^*  That  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  by  a 
small  majority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  un- 
wise and  impolitic,  and  if  unsuccessful,  the  grand  object  con- 
tended fi>r  must  be  abandoned : 

^That  the  conduct  of  the  governors  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode-Island,  respecting  the  quota  of  mili- 
tia demanded  of  them,  was  constitutional,  and  merited  their 
decided  approbation : 

^  That  a  navy  is  the  kind  of  national  defence  least  danger- 
^Kis  to  liberty,  and  most  compatible  with  the  genius,  habits, 
^and  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  white 
ihey  view  with  delight  and  admiration,  the  heroism  of  Hull,  De- 
"^atur,  and  Jones,  and  their  gallant  associates,  they  are  furnish* 

*  MassachuMtts  reports,  toL  8. 
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ed  with  additional  motives  for  approbating  the  policy  of  aug- 
menting the  nayal  forces  of  the  country.'' 

In  the  senate,  resolutions  of  an  opposite  character  were 
passed,  approving  the  war  and  the  conduct  of  the  government, 
and  pledging  themselves  for  its  supporL 

Pennsylvania.  Both  houses  of  the  legiskture  of  Penosyl* 
vania  resolved, 

<^  That  the  declaration  of  war  was  the  result  of  solenm 
deliberation,  sound  wisdom,  and  imperious  necessity  : 

<<  That  they  contemplate  with  painful  regret  the  refusal  of 
the  executive  authorities  of  some  of  the  states  to  furnish,  on 
the  President's  demand,  their  quota  of  militia  for  the  defence 
of  the  sea-coast,  and  with  confidence  expect  from  the  national 
legislature  a  prompt  attention  to  this  alarming  and  unexpected 
occurrence." 

MilUia'Qwstwn*  The  constitutional  questions  on  the  aui^' 
ject  of  the  militia,  now  brought  into  view  and  at  issue,  between 
the  general  government  and  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Coo- 
necticut,and  Rhode-Island,  were  of  vital  importance.  Without 
an  efficient  army,  the  safety  of  the  nation  rested  at  this  period 
on  the  militia.  If  they  were  to  be  considered  as  eighteen  dii* 
linct  independent  bodies  of  troops  acting  without  concert,  and 
subject  to  be  called  mto  service  only  when  the  executives  of 
the  several  states  deemed  it  necessary,  and  their  operations 
not  subject  to  the  direction  of  one  head,  it  was  evident  their 
services  could  be  of  very  little  use  in  defending  the  country. 
War  having  been  declared,  though  against  the  opinion  of  a 
considerable  minority,  it  was  expected  that  that  minority 
would  have  so  far  acquiesced  as  to  have  performed  all  theit 
constitutional  obligations.  The  social  compact  requires  this 
from  all  the  citizens  of  the  state.  The  principal  object  of 
forming  the  national  constitution  was  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  its  physical  force  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  government  for  that  purpose.  How  then  could  it  be 
doubted  but  that  the  power  of  judging  when  danger  existed 
irhich  reqmred  the  calling  forth  of  this  force,  and  of  directing 
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its  operations,  was  lodged  in  the  same  hands  ?    The  national 
ciutliorities  viewed  the  subject  with  deep  interest.    The  Pres- 
ident, in  his  message  to  Congress  of  the  4th  of  November, 
1812,  on  this  subject,  remarks,'  that  among  the  incidents  to  the 
xneasures  of  the  war,  he  is  constrained  to  advert  to  the  refusal 
of  the  governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  fur- 
nish the  required  detachments  of  militia  for  the  defence  of 
the  maritime    frontier.      The  refusal  was  founded  upon  a 
novel  and  and  unfortunate  exposition  of  the  constitution  re- 
lating to  the  militia.     It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  call  into  service  and  command  the  militia  fior 
the  public  defence,  can  be  frustrated  even  in  a  state  of  de- 
clared war,  and  of  course  under  apprehensions  of  invasion 
|Mreceding  war,  they  are  not  one  nation  for  the  purpose  most 
of  all  requiring  it.     The  public  safety  will  then  have  no  other 
resource  than  in  those  large  and  permanent  military  establish- 
ments, which  are  forbidden  by  the  principles  of  our  free 
government,  and  against  the  necessity  of  which  the  militia 
were  meant  to  be  a  constitutional  bulwark. 

Monroe^ 8  Views.     In  a  subsequent  communication  of  the 
acting  secretary  of  war,  to  a  committee  of  the  senate  in 
answer  to  their  inquiries  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Mbnroe  fully 
and  ably  explained  the  views  of  the  executive.     The  power 
which  is  given  to  Congress,  he  observes,  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  constitution,  is  unconditional.     It  is 
a  complete  power  vested  in  the  national  government,  extend- 
ing to  all  these  purposes.     If  it  was  dependent  on  the  assent 
of  the  executives  of  the  individual  states  it  might  be  entirely 
frustfated.     The  character  of  the  government  would  undergo 
an  entire  and  radical  change.     The  state  executives  might 
deny  that  the  case  had  occurred  which  justified  the  call,  and 
irithhold  the  militia  from  the  service  of  the  general  govern- 
ment.    It  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
constitution,  that  these  powers  vested  in  the  general  govern- 
ment slMMild  be  independent  of  the  state  authorities,  and  ade- 
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qualc  Id  Uic  ends  proposed.  Terms  more  comprehensive 
than  those  which  have  been  used  cannot  well  be  conceived. 
Congress  ha  vc  a  right  to  provide  for  calling  forth  ihc  militia  to 
repel  invasion.  This  right,  by  fair  construction,  is  aiiexcm- 
\  plification  of  the  power  over  the  mihlia,  to  enable  the  genervtl 
governmeni  to  prosecute  the  war  wilh  effect,  and  not  the 
lirailations  of  it  by  strict  construction  to  the  special  case  of  a 
descent  of  the  enemy  on  any  particular  part  of  the  lerrilory. 
War  exists.  The  enemy  is  powerful ;  bis  prcpnrationi  arc 
extensive;  we  may  expect  his  attacks  in  many  quarters. 
Shall  we  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  danger  which  sur- 
round us,  without  makiag  the  arrangements  suggested  by  an 
ordinary  foresight  for  our  defence?  A  regular  army,  in  auffi- 
.  cienl  exicni,  does  not  exist.  The  militia  is  the  principal 
resource.  Is  it  possible  that  a  free  people  could  thus  inten- 
tionally irammel  a  government  which  they  had  created  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  them  in  their  just  rank,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  as  a  nation  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  other  powers,  more  especially  just  after  they  had 
experienced  that  reliance  could  not  be  placed  on  the  states 
individually,  and  that  without  a  general  government,  thus 
endowed,  their  best  interests  would  bcsacrificcd,and  even  their 
independence  rendered  insecure,  A  necessary  consequence 
of  so  complete  and  absolute  a  restraint  on  the  power  of  the 
general  government  over  the  militia,  would  be  to  force  the 
United  States  to  resort  to  standing  armies  for  all  national 
purposes.  A  policy  so  absurd,  and  fraught  with  mischief, 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  a  free  people  in  this  enlightened 
age.  Such  a  construction  of  the  constitution  is  repugnant  to 
the  highest  interests  of  the  people,  to  the  unequivocal  inleD> 
tion  of  its  framers,  and  to  the  just  and  obvious  import  of  the 
instrument  itself.  If  any  doubt  could  exist  on  this  subject  or 
general  principles,  it  is  taken  away  by  that  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution which  provides,  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu* 
tion  the  powers  vested  in   the  general   government.     The 
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secretary'then  proceeds  to  show,  by  historical  facts,  that  such 
has  been  the  construction  of  the  constitution  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  authorities,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  states 
from  its  commencement. 

Equally  unfounded,  he  observes,  is  the  other  objection  of 
the  executives,  that  when  the  militia  are  called  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  no  officer  of  the  regular  army  or 
other  person  not  a  militia  officer,  except  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  person,  has  a  right  to  command  them*  When 
the  militia  are  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  all 
state  authority  over  them  ceases.  They  constitute  a  part  of 
the  national  force,  and  are  supported  and  paid  by  the  nation ; 
and  their  operations  directed  by,  the  national  government. 
The  circumstance  that  the  officers  of  the  militia  are  appointed 
by,  and  trained  under  the  authority  of,  the  state,  has  no  effect 
on  the  character  and  duties  of  the  militia  when  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  When  thus  called  out,  a  proper 
proportion  of  militia  officers  are  called  with  them ;  a  colonel 
to  a  regiment,  and  a  brigadier  to  a  brigade,  and  a  major  gen- 
eral to  a  division  :  the  whole  to  be  received  into  the  pay  and 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  subject  in  their  general  ope- 
rations to  the  direction  of  such  officers  as  the  President  shall 
appoint.  That  the  President  alone  has  a  right  to  command 
the  militia  in  person,  and  that  no  officer  of  the  regular  army 
in  his  absence  can  take  the  command,  is  a  construction  for 
which  the  constitution  furnishes  no  pretext.  Under  the  com- 
mander, all  the  officers  of  every  species  of  service,  regular 
ind  militia,  acting  together,  take  rank  by  common  consent  and 
IB  perfect  harmony,  according  to  one  of  the  articles  of  war, 
which  provides  that  the  officers  of  the  regular  army  shall  take 
mnk  of  those  of  the  militia  of  the  same  grade,  without  regard 
to  the  dates  of  their  commission,  and  officers  of  the  militia  of 
every  grade  take  rank  of  all  officers  of  the  regular  army  of 
inferior  grade.  When  these  troops  serve  together,  they  con- 
stitute one  national  force.  The  idea  advanced  by  the  hon- 
•uiable  judges  of  Massachusetts,  the  secretary  observes^  that 
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where  the  regular  troops  and  militia  act  together  under  the 
command  of  the  President,  and  he  withdraws,  there  can  be  no 
chief  commander  over  the  whole,  but  are  to  be  considered  as 
independent,  allied  forces,  pushes  the  doctrine  of  state  rights 
much  farther  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  carried  before.  It 
is  only  in  the  case  of  powers  who  arc  completely  independent 
of  each  other,  and  who  maintain  armies,  and  prosecute  war 
against  a  common  enemy,  for  distinct  objects,  that  this  doc- 
trine can  apply*  It  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  one  inde- 
pendent power,  who  takes  into  its  service  the  troops  of 
another;  for  then  the  command  is  always  at  the  disposal  of 
the  power  making  war,  and  employing  such  troops.  Moch 
less  does  it  apply  to  the  case  where  there  is  but  one  power 
and  one  government ;  and  the  troops,  whether  regulars  or 
militia,  constitute  but  one  people,  and  are,  in  £act,  country- 
men, brethren,  and  friends.  The  judicious  selection  of  the 
chief  coomiander  for  any  important  station  is  an  object  of 
high  interest  to  the  nation.  Success  often  depends  upon  it; 
and  it  is  wisely  vested  in  the  President  by  the  powers  given 
him  as  chief  executive  of  the  United  States.*  The  legislative 
and  executive  authorities  of  the  general  government,  and 
of  all  the  states  except  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode- Island,  adopted  the  principles  contained  in  the  secre- 
tary's report  respecting  the  militia,  and  steadily  adhered  t^ 
them  through  the  war. 

Procttdvngs  in  Canada.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canadas, 
many  of  whom  were  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  and 
were  still  connected  by  ties  of  a&ction,  business,  and  bloody 
with  their  citizens,  observed  with  anxiety  the  progress  of  the 
dispute  between  their  parent  country  and  the  American  gor* 
•ernment;  and  when  they  saw  it  terminate  in  a  war,  the 
avowed  object  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  their  countryj^ 
they  were  filled  with  die  most  alarming  apprehensions.  The 
executive  authorities  of  the  provinces,  Britons  by  birthi  and 
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deriving  their  powers  from  the  crown,  adopted  vigorous 
measures  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  the  great  body  of  the  inhab- 
itants seconded  their  efforts. 

Immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war,  the  governor  gene- 
ral of  the  Canadas  published  the  following  regulations  rela- 
tive to  American  citizens  resident  in  the  British  colonies.  All 
who  shall  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  bear 
arms,  must  leave  the  country,  unlessthey  obtain  the  govemor^s 
permisrion  to  remain  for  a  limited  time  to  setde  their  affiiirs. 

All  American  citizens  having  visible  property  and  of  good 
character,  who  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  with  the  ezcep- 
tioQ  of  bearing  arms  against  the  United  States,  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain,  subfect  to  leave  the  province  whenever  the 
govermnent  shall  deem  it  necessary. 

All  American  subjects  being  inmiediate  grantees  of  the 
crown  shall  be  allowed  to  remain,  but  must  take  the  general 
oathof  allegiance,  and  consequently  be  subject  to  bear  arms. 

Any  American  subject  of  good  character  may,  if  approved 
by  a  committee  of  the  executive  council,  be  allowed  to 
remain,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  the  police 
magistrate,  and  consenting  to  bear  arms.  Soon  afterwards 
another  order  was  published,  directing  all  American  citizens 
who  had  not  or  should  not  be  admitted  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  to  bear  arms,  to  depart  the  province  before  the 
15th  of  the  following  October,  and  ail  who  should  be  found 
within  the  province  after  that  time,  without  having  taken  such 
oath,  were  to  be  treated  as  eprisoners  of  war ;  and  no  per- 
sons whatever  were  aUowed  to  go  from  the  province  to  the 
United  States,  without  special  license  from  the  governor. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  Gene- 
ral Brock,  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  assembled  the  legis- 
lature of  that  province  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  addressed 
them,  stating  their  province  was  invaded  by  an  enemy,  whose 
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avowed  object  was  its  entire  conquest.  That  the  voice  of 
loyality,  as  well  as  interest,  called  aloud  upon  every  person 
to  defend  his  country.  That  the  militia  had  obeyed  that 
voice,  and  evinced  by  the  promptitude  and  lojHftlity  of  their 
conduct,  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  king  whom  they  serve, 
and  the  constitution  they  enjoy ;  and  recommending  a  revi- 
sion of  the  militia  laws,  and  the  passing  of  acts  for  the  punish^ 
ment  of  spies  and  traitors. 

The  legislature  zealously  seconded  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  at  the  close  of  the  session  published  an  address 
to  their  constituents,  observing  that  the  declaration  of  war 
when  first  announced,  appeared  to  be  an  act  of  such  astonish^ 
ingJfoUy  and  desperation  as  to  be  altogether  incredible.  It  not 
•nly  excited  the  greatest  surprise  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province,  but  also  among  a  great  majority  of  our  enemies. 
That  a  government  professing  to  be  the  firiend  of  man,  and 
the  great  supporter  of  his  liberty  and  independence,  should 
light  up  the  torch  of  war  against  the  only  nation  that  stands 
between  itself  and  destruction,  exhibited  a  degree  of  infatua- 
tion and  madness  altogether  incomprehensible.  This,  war  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  includes  an  alliance  with  the 
French  usurper,  whose  dreadful  policy  has  destroyed  all  that 
is  great  and  goods  venerable  and  holy,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  With  joy  we  behold  the  spirit  of  loyality  burst 
forth  in  all  its  ancient  splendour.  The  militia,  in  all  parta 
ef  the  province,  have  volunteered  their  services  with  ac- 
clamation, and  displayed  a  degree  of  energy  worthy  of 
the  British  name.  Our  enemies  have  indeed  boasted  that 
^ey  can  subdue  the  country  by  proclamation  ;  but  it  is  our 
part  to  prove  to  them,  that  they  are  mistaken.  When  men  are 
called  upon  to  defend  every  thing  they  hold  precious,  their 
wives  and  children,  their  fiiends  and  possessions,  they 
will  not  be  easily  frightened  by  menaces,  or  conquered  by 
force.  The  population  are  decidedly  hostile,  and  the  few 
who  may  be  otherwise  mclined,  will  find  it  theh-  safety  and 
interest  to  be  fiauthful.    If  there  Hf  aifky  person  so  base  and 
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iqpeaerate  as  to  jgin  the  ttiemjf  afiber  having  taken  the  oa& 
jf .  ftllegiaDce,  he  forfeits  not  only  his  property,  but  his  life« 
riM  British  goreniHient  never  will  make  peace  with  the 
AoMriGao  states  without  a  fail  9md  ample  indemnification,  for 
ill  the  depredations  committed  in  this  country.  N<Mr  will  we 
psmit  a  single  traitor  ever  to  return.  Let  those  who  have 
MOie  fipom  the  neighbouring  states  coniider  this  well,  and 
SMore  themselves  that  as  we  are  eager  to  reward  loyatity,  so 
we  shall  not  be  slow  to  punish  treachery.* 

Britifk  Mm^uiQ.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1812t^  the 
ptlMe  regent  published  a  declaration,  justifying  the  c6nduct 
of  Gi^eat  Britain  towards  the  United  States.  The  manifesto 
attempts  to  iHx>ve  the  French  to  be  the  first  a^^ressors  on 
neutral  rights,  and  that  the  British  orders  in  council  are  justi*' 
iaUe  riOA  the  principles  of  retaliation »  that  the  French 
decreea  have  never  been  repealed :  that  the  course  the  Amer- 
ican government  has  pursued  towards  the  belligerents,  has 
been  that  of  hostility  towards  Great  Britain,  and  partiality 
towards  France  :  that  Ameiica  has  in  every  instance  seconded 
the  views,  and  favoured  the  projects  of  the  French  govern- 
ment against  England.  The  right  of  impressment,  the  man- 
ifesto maintains,  results  necessarily  from  the  doctrine  of  natu- 
ral allegiance  :  that  no  sufficient  substitute  hat  been  offered  on 
the  part  of  America,  which  should  secure  to  the  British  the 
services  of  her  native  subjects  :  that  this  practice  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  without  exposing  to  danger  the  foundation  of 
their  maritime  strength. 

^The  real  origin  of  the  present  contest,'^  the  manifesto  con- 
cludes, '^  is  to  be  found  in  the  sprit  which  has  long  unhappily 
actuated  the  councils  of  the  United  States ;  their  marked 
partiality  in  palliating  and  as|isting  the  aggressive  tyranny  of 
France,  their  systematic  endeavours  to  inflame  their  people 
against  the  defensive  means  of  Great  Britain,  their  ungene- 
rous conduct  towards  Spain,  the  intimate  ally  of  Great  Britain, 
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and  their  umvorthy  desertion  of  the  cause  of  olhor  neutral 
nations,  ft  k  through  ihc  prevalence  of  such  councils  that 
America  has  been  associalt'd  in  policy  with  France,  and  com- 
mitted in  war  against  Great  Britain.  And  utnlef  what  con- 
duct, on  the  part  of  France,  has  the  government  of  ihe  United 
Slates  lent  itself  to  ihc  enemy  ?  The  contemptuous  violation 
of  Ihe  coinmrrcral  treaty  of  1300;  the  treacherous  seizure 
of  American  ressHs  and  cargoes  in  all  harbours  subject  t» 
ihc  control  of  the  French  arms ;  Ihc  tyrannical  principles  of 
ihe  Bcrhn  and  Milan  decrees,  and  the  confiscations  under 
them;  the  subsequent  condemnation  under  the  Rambouillet 
decree  antedated  of  concealed  loirendcr  it  more  effectual ;  the 
Frenrh  commercial  regidafions  which  render  the  traffic  of  the 
United  States  with  Franco  almost  illusor}';  the  burning  of 
their  merchant  ships  at  sea  loflg  after  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees.  All  these  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  France, 
produce  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  only  such 
complaints  as  end  in  acquiescence  and  submission,  or  are 
accompanied  by  suggestions  for  enabling  France  to  give  the 
semblance  of  a  legal  fomi  to  her  nsiirpalions,  bj'  converting 
them  into  munii-ipal  regnialions.  Tiiis  disposition  of  the  gov- 
ennnenl  of  the  United  Pta'.os,  this  complete  subserviency  to 
the  ruler  of  France,  this  hostile  temper  towards  Great  Britain, 
arc  evident  in  almost  every  page  of  the  official  correspon- 
dence of  the  American  with  the  French  government.  Against 
this  course  of  conduct,  the  real  cause  of  the  present  war,  the 
prince  regent  solemnly  protests.  While  contending  against 
France,  in  defence  not  only  of  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain, 
but  of  the  world,  his  royal  highness  was  entitled  to  look  out 
Ibi-  a  far  ditfercnt  result.  Prom  their  common  origin,  from  their 
common  interests,  and  from  their  professed  principles  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  the  United  States  were  the  last  power 
in  which  Great  Britain  could  have  expected  to  find  a  willing 
instrument  and  abettor  of  French  tyranny.  Disappointed  In 
■this,  his  just  expectation,  the  prince  regent  will  still  pursue  the 
policy  which  the  British  government  has  so  long  and  invaria- 
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biy  meintained,  in  repelling  injustice,  and  supporting  the  gen- 
eral rights  of  nations.  And  under  the  fevour  of  Providence, 
relying  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  tried  loyality  and 
firmness  of  the  British  nation,  his  royal  highness  confidently 
looks  forward  to  a  successful  issue  of  the  contest  in  which  he 
has  thus  been  impelled  most  reluctantly  to  engage."* 

With  these  views  of  their  respective  claims,  the  parties 
staked  their  rights  on  the  issue  of  the  contesL 

*  Prince  regeat'j  maoifestD,  Jannaiy  18 13* 
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CHAPTER  !V, 

Whm  of  IfiHttry  OperatSons  fer  tike  CimiMqpior  ieit.«-Oeiierri  Hull 
ippeinlfed  to  the  CkMunaod  of  tlM  NorOiMD  Ani7.-*R«iidBS^^ 
teiM^TlMir  Much  iD  tk0  iUfidf  of  tlie  BfiuoL--^^ 
Hril's  BHfai«  uid  PH^n  Mid  Um  Hoqpital  BUxm,  tattuk  U  lialdtt. 
— >Amrftl  of  tlio  Army  ^  Detroit— InfMion  of  CapiHi  >— 43en,  HiiU*e 
FrnrUniation .— Head-Qoaiteri  at  Sandwich.— CdL  M^Arthnr'i  Ibipe- 
dltta  to  ttie  niames^— CoL  Can  proceeds  to  tiie  Rirer  AuzlanaidB^— 
Miiii  Body  return  to  DeCrolU-Capt  Bnnii  antret  at  the  Rifer  Rap 
da  wtth  flappMei.    Major  VaBhom  JetMbed  to  eeoerl 
^dbyanAiabqwdeaaddefceled     Col  BiUler  drtached  to  Aa 
ykcoi    BattU  of  Mi«iiH(o.— CoL  MUler  retnae^ 
and  Ca«  detaohed  to  the  aame  place;  ordered  to  retun^^Gcneral 
Brock'i  Addreti  to  die  Canadians. — ^Anires  with  Bciaforoements  at 
Maiden.— Bombards  the  Fort  from  the  opposite  Baak^-CrosBes  the 
River  and  adranoes  to  aasanH  the  Ftot    Ota  Hall  ca|ntolates.— 
Aawffican  Forces  and  Property  taloea.— BiiMi  Forces.  ■  Court  Mai^ 
tial  ordered^— Charges  aad  SpeciieatioM  agaiBst  Gaik  IML«-Jffii 

Defence,-  Seateace  of  the  Court 

•§ 

Plan  of  the  Campaign  oflBl%  Ths  plan  of  military  ope« 
rations  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  was  to  garrison  and  defend  the  sea-board  prin- 
cipally by  occasional  calls  of  the  neighbouring  militia,  aided 
by  a  few  regular  troops,  the  whole  to  be  under  the  command 
of  generals  of  the  regular  army,  stationed  at  the  most  impor* 
tant  points^  With  the  remaining  regular  forces,  together  with 
such  volunteers  as  could  be  procured,  and  the  militia,  to  at- 
tack  the  Bristish  posts  in  Upper  Canada,  and. subdue  them* 
This  province  borders  Qn  the  United  States  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montreal  westerly  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  is 
separated  from  them  by  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the,  lakes,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  t\ke  Woods  i 
^png  the  9hores  of  the  lakes,  and  banks  of  the  mv^  amh 
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municaling  witli  ihem,  is  a  fine  iraclof  country,  containing  one 
tiundrcd  thousand  inhabitants,  principally  emigrants  from  the 
United  Stales,  who  have  removed  there  since  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  Northerly  and  westerly  of  these  settlements  is 
an  immense  wilderness  thinly  inhabited  by  Indians.  The 
actilement  of  while  inhabitants  extends  weetnard  as  faras 
the  Detroit  river,  which  conveys  the  waters  of  lake  Huron  lo 
lake  Erie.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the  villiage  of  Am- 
herstburgh,  furnishir^  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  lake ; 
and  the  military  poB!  of  Maiden,  from  whence  the  Indians  of 
[he  north  and  west  are  supplied  with  goods,  arms,  and  ammu- 
ni(io[i,  and  encouraged  in  acts  of  hostility  against  the  frontier 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  To  break  up  this  establish- 
ment, and  subdue  the  province,  was  the  first  object  of  the 
military  operations  on  the  Canada  border.  It  was  confidently 
expected  thai  the  hibabitants  needed  only  b  demonstration  of 
a  respectable  mditary  force,  and  an  assurance  of  prnteclion, 
to  induce  them  lo  revolt  from  the  British,  and  join  the  Ameri- 
can standard.  This  province  being  conquered,  it  was  de- 
aigBCd  to  push  eastward  to  Montreal. 

HvWs  Expedition.  With  these  views,  William  Hull,  gov- 
efnor  of  the  Michigan  territory  had  been  appointed  a  briga- 
dier general,  and  on  the  25th  of  May  took  command  of  the 
north-western  troops  destined  for  the  operations  on  Canada. 
In  the  beginning  of  June  he  rendezvoused  at  Urbanna,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.  Preparatory  to  his  march  to  Detroit,  his  force 
consisted  of  five  hundred  regulars,  and  twelve  hundred  Ohio 
volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Cols.  M'Arthur  and  Cass. 
The  distance  frwn  Urbanna  to  Detroit  is  one  hundred  and 
nitaety  miles,  the  greater  part  of  the  way  through  a  trackless 
wilderness,  uninhabited  except  by  a  few  hostile  Indians. 
Their  rout  lay  in  a  north-westerly  direction  across  the  high- 
lands which  divide  the  waters  of  lake  Erie  from  the  Ohio,  and 
along  ihe  Miami  of  (he  lake.  The  morasses  and  swamps 
that  lay  in  their  rout,  and  the  general  ruggedness  of  the  way, 
presented  many  difficulties.     But  the  ardour  of  fresh  troops 
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fsager  for  conquest,  overcame  them,  and  without  any  seriouft 
losses  they  arrived  on  the  last  of  June  at  the  rapids  of  the 
Miami,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  atid  twenty  miles  from 
Urbanna.  The  supplies  for'the  army  Wefe  to  be  transported 
the  greater  part  of  this  distance  on  pack-horsed  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  the  neighbouring  savages.  From  Miami  lo  Detroit 
is  navigable  water ;  <here  the  army  rested  several  days,  and 
General  Hull  procured  a  sloop  and  a  boat,  and  put  his  bag- 
gage, containing  his  commission  and  ioslnictions  ftom  the  war 
department,  with  the  baggage  of  most  of  the  oflBcers  and  the 
hospital  stores  on  board  the  sloop,  and  the  sick  on  board  the 
boat  for  Detroit.  The  ship  channel  being  on  the  Canada 
side,  the  sloop  necessarily  passed  under  the  guns  of  Maiden, 
and  being  unarmed,  was  taken  without  resistance*  This  cap- 
ture was  a  seijous  loss  to  the  Americans,  as  the  hospital  stores 
could  not  be  seasonably  supplied,  and  of  important  benefit  to 
the  British,  as  it  informed  them  of  the  strength,  views,  and 
objects  of  their  enemy.  The  boatJiftpt  tind^'- the  western 
shore  and  arrived  in  safety*  The  army  now  disencumbered 
of  their  sick  and  baggage,  proceeded  along  the  maigia  of 
the  lake  and  river  to  Detroit,  a  distance  of  seventy  railes^ 

Detroit.  This  is  an  ancient  French  settlement,  on  the  west 
bank  of  Detroit  river,  eighteen  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  lake  Erie,  and  nine  from  the  out-iet  of  lake  St.  Clair« 
It  contains  about  one  thousand  inhabitants  and  is  the  capital 
of  the  Michigan  territory,  the  whole  of  which  contains  about 
six  thousand  French  and  American  settlers,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Detroit,  Huron,  and  Raisin  rivers,  and  along  the  shores 
of  lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  Detroit  is  one  of -the  most  ancient 
military  posts  in  the  western  country.  It  was  early  establish^ 
ed  by  the  French  as  a  check  upon  the  surrounding  Indians^ 
and  had  been  repaired  and  strengthened  by  the  Americans. 
The  miKtaify  posts  of  Mackinaw  and  fort  Dearbome  were 
also  within  the  limits  of  Gen.  Hull's  command. 

Mackinam*  The  post  of  Mackinaw  is  situated  upon  the 
Mand  of  Michilimackinac  in  th^  straits  between  lake  Hu- 
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ron  aiiJ  Michigan,  aod  commands  ihat  pa&sage.  On  tbit  t&bnd 
U  ihe  largest  sctUement  in  the  IVlichigan  territory,  except  De- 
troit. On  ilie  17lli  of  July  the  garrison  was  invcMcd  by  a 
parly  of  Caiiadiiing  and  Indians,  consisting  of  one  ihousaiid 
men  from  Si.  Josephs,  a  British  post  at  the  entrance  of  lake 
Superior.  The  inhabiianls  had  lakeo  refuge  in  the  fort  a( 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy.  The  garrison  at  this  lirae 
consisted  only  of  a  company  of  sixty  men,  under  ibe  com- 
mand of  Capl.  Hanks ;  they  had  received  no  reinforcements, 
nor  any  information  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  were 
wholly  unprepared  lo  resist  such  a  force.  They  surrendered 
on  a  {Stipulation  that  the  lives  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
should  be  spared.*  The  capture  of  this  post,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  British  on  ihe  western  lakes  gave  them  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  Indians,  and  enabled  them  lo  bring  down 
upon  Detroit  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  Michigan  territory 
as  many  Indian  forces  as  they  chose. 

Fort  Dearionte.  Fort  Dearbornc  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  nver,  on  the  south-western  border  of  lake  Michi- 
gan, on  a  territory  of  six  miles  square,  purchased  of  the  Pol- 
lawottamies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  trading  factor}' 
ahd  a  military  post.  On  this  territory  was  a  considerable 
flelllement  of  white  inhabitants.  This  post  at  the  declaration 
(rfwar  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  sixty  men.  Consid- 
ering its  remote  situation.  General  Hull  deemed  it  untenable. 
and  had  given  orders  to  the  commandant.  Captain  Heald,  to 
evacuate  it  and  repair  to  Detroit.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
garrison  would  have  to  traverse  two  hundred  miles  of  wilder- 
ness, inhabited  only  by  hostile  savages.  The  Indians  having 
obtained  notice  that  the  foil  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  came 
in  in  great  numbers,  and  demanded  the  goods  and  proviuons 
in  store.  Captain  Heald  after  making  a  distribution  among 
them,  on  the  1 5th  of  August  left  the  fort  with  Hfty-foar  regu- 
lars, twelve  militia  and  twenty-live  women  and  children,  and 

*  Captain  HtUu'a  report 
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proceeded  along  the  beach  about  two  miles,  when  he  was 
surrounded  and  attacked  bf  four  hundred  Indians*  He 
imraediatiljr  marched  up  the  bank,  and  charged  those  in 
front,  who  gare  way,  and  joined  the  flanks.  THe  Indians  got 
possession  of  all  the  horses,  baggage,  and  provisions,  belong- 
ing  to  the  company.  Captain  Heald,  after  haying  lost  in  the 
action  thirty-eight  men^  and  fourteen  women  and  children, 
suirendered  upon  the  assurance  that  the  lives  of  the  remain- 
der should  be  spared.  The  Indians  took  their  prisoners 
back  to  their  encampment  near  the  fort,  distributed  the  sur- 
▼iTors  among  the  tribes,  and  set  fire  to  the  fort.  Captain 
HeaM  and  his  wife  were  severely  wounded;  after  their 
recovery  they  were  permitted  to  proceed  to  MichiUimacki- 
nac; 

HulPt  Invamn*  General  Hull,  on  his  arrival  at  DHroit 
was  joined  by  the  Michigan  militia ;  and  depending  on  the 
co-operation  of  Greneral  Dearborn  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
on  the  1 2th  of  July  made  his  descent  on  Canada.  He  crossed 
the  river  about  three  miles  below  the  town,  and  established 
his  head  quarters  at  Sandwich,  a  village  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Here  he  issued  a  proclamation  offering  fraternity,  peace,  and 
liberty,  to  the  Canadians  who  would  remain  at  home,  and 
threatening  utter  extermination  to  such  as  should  be  found  in 
arms  associated  with  the  Indians :  and  declaring  that  he  com- 
manded a  force  sufficient  to  look  down  all  opposition,  but 
whkrh  was  only  the  van  of  a  much  greater.  * 

Induced  by  this  proclamation  and  the  appearance  of  a 
respectable  army  on  their  territory,  several  hundred  Canadian 
militift  deserted  the  British  standard,  and  joined  the  Ameri- 
cans, or  returned  to  their  homes  under  General  HulPs  protect 
tion. 

Colonel  M^ Arthur,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Ohio  militia, 
pi^ceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  river  which  falls 
ialD  lake  St.  Clair  from  the  east,  and  on  the  borders  of  which 


*  CMBeral  Hull^  proolmNttiMi. 
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is  a  considerable  seltlemcnl  of  while  inhabitaats.  Here  be 
ioand  and  captured  n  tur^c  ijuantily  of  tlour,  btankcta,  and 
ammunition,  de&tincd  for  tlio  garrison  ai  Maiden,  and  returned 
to  bead-quaricrs.  The  British,  aware  of  the  objects  of  Hull, 
.  bad  collected  considerable  rein  fore  em  en  ts  of  Canadian 
■ilitia  and  Indians,  »nH  strengthened  ihcir  garrison.  This 
post  was  only  twelve  miles  below  Hull's  encampment.  Had 
the  army,  on  their  entrance  into  Canada,  been  led  immedi- 
ately against  it,  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  would  have  been 
easily  taken  *,  Imt  every  day's  delay  gave  the  enemy  strength. 
Colonel  Cass,  with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  men,  was 
despatched frr>m  Sandwich  to  reconnoitre  the  post ;  on  arriving 
at  the  river  Aux  Canerds,  four  miles  from  Maiden,  they  found 
the  bridge  in  possession  of  the  British;  and,  after  some  skir- 
mi^ing,  returned.  The  planks  of  the  bridge  were  then  taken 
up  by  the  Btiiish,  and  a  breast-work  formed  of  them  on  the 
left  bank.  Excepting  these  expeditions  of  trilling  conse- 
quence, Genenl  Hull  remained  inactive  in  his  camp  at  Sand- 
wich until  the  8ili  of  August,  when  he  gave  orders  for  the 
main  body  to  lerross  the  river,  and  retire  to  Detroit.  A 
detachment  mf  three  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Denny  of  the  Ohio  volunteers,  remained  in  possession 
of  Sandwich  until  the  12ih,  when  ihcy  abandoned  it  and 
rej<Mncd  the  main  body.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  chagrin 
and  disappointment  of  the  troops  on  quitting  Canada.  They 
had  been  taught  to  believe  it  to  be  an  easy  conquest.  Suc- 
cess had  attended  their  operations  so  far  as  they  had  been 
called  to  act,  and  now  the  object  was  given  up  without  an 
eAbrl.  The  unhappy  Canadians,  who  had  been  induced  by 
the  general's  proclamation  to  accept  his  protection,  were 
abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  the  British  arms. 

By  the  exertions  of  the  governor  of  Ohio,  a  reinforcement 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers  from  that  state,  with 
large  supplies  of  provisions,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Brush,  had  been  ordered  to  Detroit.  Thit*  corps  arrived  at 
the  river  Raisin.  thirty'Six  miles  below,  the  la^t  of  .Tuly.  Here 
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Captain  Brush  received  orders  from  General  Hull,  to  fortify 
kimself,  and  remain  until  he  should  receive  an  escort  from 
Us  camj£  On  the  4th  of  August,  Major  Vanhorn,  with  two 
hundred  Ohio  militia,  was  ordered  on  this  service.  At 
Brownstown,  opposite  Maiden,  a  large  body  of  Indiana  ha4'« 
formed  an  ambuscade,  and  the  detachment  receiving  an 
unexpected  and  heavy-fire,  broke  and  retreated  in  disorder. 
Seventeen,  among  whom  were  seven  oflScers,  were  killed,  and 
nurty  wounded. 

On  the  8th,  six  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Miller,  were 
detached  for  the  same  object.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  ninth,  the  van  of  the  detachment  commanded  by  Cap- 
tam  Snelling,  had  advanced  to  Maguagt),  fourteen  miles  from 
Detroit,  and  were  here  attacked  by  an  extensive  line  of 

0 

British  and  Indians,  defended  by  a  breast-work  of  logs. 
Captain  Snelling  gallantly  maintained  his  position  until  Colo- 
nel Miller  formed  his  line,  when  he  gave  a  general  discharge 
of  musketry,  and  charged  them  with  the  bayonet.  The  w&ole 
line  of  British  and  Indians  gave  way  and  commenced  a 
retreat.  They  were  pursued  in  a  most  vigorous  mannef 
for  two  miles  ;  and  the  pursuit  discontinued  only  on  account 
of  the  fatigue  of  the  troops  and  the  apprehensions  of  an 
ambuscade  in  the  night.  The  Indians  on  the  left,  under  the 
command  of  Tecumseh,  fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and 
retired  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  American  loss 
was  eighteen  killed,  and  fifty-eight  wounded.  Among  the 
wounded  were  Captain  Baker  of  the  1st  regiment,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Larrabee  and  Peters  of  the  4th.  The  detachment  on 
the  lOth  returned  to  Detroit,  without  effecting  the  object. 

Governor  BrocVs  Proclamation.  In  the  mean  time,  Gov- 
ernor Brock,  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  his  province,  and  the 
proclamation  of  General  Hull,  prorogued  the  parliament  of 
Upper  Canada,  then  convened  at  York,  and  issued  a  counter 
address  to  the  inhabitants,  informing  them  that  the  unprovoked 
declaration  of  war  bad  been  immediately  followed  by  the  actutf 
invasion  of  the  province,  in  a  remote  frontier  of  the  western 
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iLetrici,  by  a  (Iclachmcnt  of  ihc  armed  force  of  the  United 
States.  That  the  commanding  officer  of  ihal  detachmeni 
had  thought  proper  to  invite  his  majesty's  sabjects,  not 
merely  to  a  ciiitci  and  unresisting  submission,  but  insults  ihem 
with  a  call  m  seek  voluotarily  the  protection  of  hts  govern- 
ment. Without  condescending  to  repeat  iho  illibcfal  epithets 
bestowed  by  the  author  of  that  appeal  on  the  administration 
of  his  majesty's  government,  the  general  remarks,  "let 
every  inhabitant  of  the  province  seek  the  refutation  of  the 
slander  in  a  review  of  his  own  circumstances.  Where  is  the 
Canadian  who  can  truly  afHrm,  that  he  has  been  injured  in 
his  person,  liberty,  or  property  ?  Where  is  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  a  growth  so  rapid  in  wealth  as  this  colony 
exhibits  ?  Ketlled  DOl  thirty  years  since  by  a  band  of  vete- 
rans, exiled  from  their  former  possessions  on  account  of  tbctc 
loyalty,  not  a  desicendant  of  that  brave  people  is  to  be  found, 
who,  under  the  fostering  liberality  of  his  sovereign,  has  not 
acqwrcd  property  and  means  of  enjoyment  superior  to  his 
ancestors '! 

This  prosperity  could  not  have  been  attained,  had  not  the 
maritime  power  of  the  mother  country  secured  to  its  colonists 
a  safe  access  to  every  market  where  the  produce  of  their 
labour  was  in  demand.  The  immedialc  consequence  of  a  sep- 
aration from  Great  Britain,  must  be  the  loss  of  this  inestimable 
advantage.  And  what  is  offered  in  exchange  '!  To  become 
a  tcrrilory  of  the  United  Stales,  and  ahare  with  them  that 
exclusion  from  the  ocean,  which  the  pohcy  of  their  govern- 
ment enforces. 

Every  Canadian  freeholder  is,  by  deliberative  choice,  bound 
by  the  roost  solemn  oaths  to  defend  the  monarchy,  as  well  as 
iiis  own  property.  To  shrink  from  that  engagement  Is  trea- 
son not  to  be  forgiven.  Let  no  man  suppose,  that  if  in  this 
unexpected  struggle,  his  majesty's  arms  should  be  compelled 
10  yield  10  an  overwhelming  force,  the  province  will  be  event- 
ually abandoned. 
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The  eodeareil  relaUons  of  iu  fint  aetUerB,  ibn  intriiiaic  value 
^  iu  coinmercei  and  tfae  preteoiioiis  of  its  powerful  rivat  to 
rapotsesa  the  Canadas,  arc  pledges  that  no  peace  will  be 
eatabliahed  witli  the  United  States,  of  which  the  reaKaration  of 
tkeae  pro^aces  does  not  make  the  most  prominent  ron^linni 

Be  not  dismayed  at  the  unjustifiable  threat,  that  op^^Nkrler 
should  be  given,  should  an  Indian  appear  in  the  ranba*  The 
brave  bands  of  natives  which  inhabit  this  colony,  were  for  like 
his  majesty's  subjects,  punished  for  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  by 
the  loss  of  their  possessions  in  the  late  colonies,  and  rewaided 
by  his  majesty  with  lands  of  superior  value  in  this  province* 
The  faith  of  the  British  government  has  neveryet  been  violated* 
They  feel  that  the  soil  they  inherit  is  to  them  and  their  pos- 
teriiy,  protected 'from  the  base  arts  so  frequently  devised  to 
overreach  their  simplicity.  By  what  new  principle  are  they 
to  be  prevented  from  defending  their  property  ?  If  their  war- 
fare,  from  being  different  from  that  of  white  people,  is  more 
terrific  to  the  enemy ;  let  him  retrace  his  steps*  They  seek 
him  not,  and  cannot  expect  to  find  women  and  children  in  an 
invading  army*  The  Indians  are  men,  and  have  equal  rights 
with  all  other  men  to  defend  themselves  and  their  pn^MFty 
when  invaded ;  more  especially  when  they  find  in  the  ene- 
my's camp,  a  ferocious  and  mortal  foe,  using  the  same  warfare, 
which  the  American  commander  affects  to  despise*  This  in- 
consistent and  unjustifiable  threat  of  refusing  quarter,  for  such 
cause  as  being  found  in  arms  with  a  brother  sufferer  in  defence 
of  invaded  rights,  must  be  exercised  with  the  certain  assurance 
of  retaliation,  not  only  in  the  limited  operations  of  the  war  in 
this  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  but  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe*  Great  Britain  will  consider  the  execution  of  this  inhu- 
man threat,  as  deliberate  murder,  for  which  every  subject  of 
the  ofiending  power  must  make  expiation.* 

With  this  address  the  spirit  of  the  Canadians  was  roused  to 
action,  and  General  Brock  pressed  or^  to  Maiden  jwith  rein- 


*  Goremor  Brock't  addrett  to  the  Caaadianf. 
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forcements  conslanlly  increasing,  lo  meet  the  American  gen- 
eral ifl  the  field,  and  convince  him  that  he  was  as  much  his 
superior  in  deeils,  as  in  proclamation  a-  Governor  Brock  had 
been  educated  in  arms,  and  had  sustained  a  distinguished  rank 
and  character  in  the  army  of  Egypt.  He  arrived  at  Maiden 
with  reinforcemenls  in  high  spirits  on  the  1 3th,  just  as  the 
American  troops  retired  from  the  Canadian  shore,  dispirited, 
disappointed,  and  disgusted  with  their  commander.  On  the 
I5th,  he  planted  batteries  on  (he  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
the  fortress  of  Detroit,  and  sent  a  summons  to  the  American 
general  lo  surrender,  staling  that  he  should  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  savages.  This  was  answered 
by  a  spirited  refusal,  and  a  declaration  that  the  fort  and  town 
would  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  The  firing  from  the 
batteries  and  the  fort  iminediately  commenced,  and  continued 
with  litile  interruption,  and  without  much  effect,  until  the  next 
day.  The  alarm  and  consternation  of  General  Hull  had  now 
become  extreme,  and  appeared  in  a  series  of  irregular  and 
incoherent  measures.  On  the  12th,  the  field  officers  suspect- 
ing the  general  inlended  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  had  deter- 
mined on  his  arrest.  This  was  prevented  in  consequence  of 
Cols.  M'Arthur  and  Cass,  two  very  active,  intelligent,  and 
spirited  officers,  being  detached  on  the  the  1 3th  with  four  hun- 
dred men,  on  a  third  expedition  to  the  river  Raisin.  They 
advanced  about  fourleen  miles,  when  on  the  15lh  they  receiv- 
ed orders  to  return.  At  daylight  on  the  16th,  the  British  troops 
commenced  crossing  the  nvcr  at  Spring  Wells,  three  miles 
below  the  town,  under  cover  of  two  ships  of  war.  They  ac- 
complished their  landing  by  seven  o'clock  without  opposition, 
and  took  up  their  line  of  march  in  close  columns  of  platoons, 
twelve  in  front,  towards  the  fort  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  fourth  regiment  of  United  States  troops  was  stationed  in 
the  fort;  the  Ohio  volunteers  and  a  pan  of  the  Michigan 
militia  behindihepickets,inasituation  where  the  whole  flank  of 
the  enemy  would  have  been  exposed.  The  residue  of  the  mili- 
!ia  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  lo  resist  the  incursions 
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<^  tbe  savages.  Two  twenty-four  pounders  loaded  witli,grape 
were  posted  on  a  commanding  eminence  qndy  to  sweep  the 
advanciDg  columns.  Cols.  M< Arthur  and  Cass  had  arrived 
within  view  of  Detroit  ready  to  act  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  situation  the  troops  waited  in  eager  expectation  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British,  anticipating  a  brilliant  vict<Mry. 

Surrmder  of  Detroit.  When  the  head  of  the  JMtish  col- 
umns had  advanced  within  ^ve  hundred  yards  of  the  line,and 
tbe  artillery  ready  to  sweep  their  ranks,  orders  were  given  for 
the  troops  to  retire  into  the  fort,  ajud  for  the  artillery  not  to 
fire.  A  white  flag  was  hoisted.  A*lBritish  officer  rode  up .  to 
inquire  the  cause.  A  communication  passed  between  the 
commanding  generals  which  soon  ended  in  a  capitulation.* 
The  fortress  of  Detroit,  with  all  the  public  stores,  property,  and 
documents  of  every  kind,  were  surrendered.  The  troops  were 
ma^  prisoners  of  war.  The  detachment  under  M^ Arthur 
and  Cass,  and  the  troops  at  the  river  Raisin,  were  included  in 
the  capitulation.  On  the  17th,  General  Brock  despatched  a 
flag  to  Captain  Brush  with  the  terms.  He  immediately  called 
a  council  of  his  officers,  who  determined  that  they  were  not 
bound  by  the  capitulation,  and  advised  to  break  up  the  camp 
and  return.  In  pursuance  of  their  advice,  Captain  Brush 
immediately  broke  up  his  camp,  took  with  him  what  public 
stores  and  property  he  could^  and  commenced  his  retreat  to 
Ohio.  The  Michigan  militia  who  had  not  joined  the  army 
were  paroled,  on  condition  of  not  serving  during  the  present 
war.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  unfortunate  Canadians 
whohad  joined  General  Hull,  or  accepted  his  protection.  They 
were  left  exposed  to  suffer  as  traitors ;  nine  were  executed  at 
one  time,  and  several  more  afterwards.,  General  Hull  in  this 
measure  took  counsel  only  from  his  own  fears.  He  held  no 
council  of  war,  knowing  that  all  his  officers  would  be  opposed 
to  the  surrender.  In  his  official  report  he  expressly  exempts 
them  from  any  share  in  the  disgraceful  transaction. 


*  CoL  Ciw*  letter  to  tbe  aecrstaiy  of  war. 
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The  British  force  at  Malilen  a(  the  time  General  Hull  en- 
tered Canada,  am} until  the  I'^th  of  August,  consisted  of  one 
hundred  regular  troops,  four  hucidrod  Canadian  militia,  and 
several  hundred  Indians.  After  the  arrival  of  General  Brock 
with  his  reinforccniems,  the  whole  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  ihirly  rogulai-s,  four  hundrei]  mililin,  and  sijt  hundred  In- 
dians. The  troops  surrendered  by  General  Hull  ainounlcil 
lo  twenty-five  hundred,  consisting  of  two  troops  of  cavalpj*, 
ORc  company  of  artillery,  ihe  fourth  United  Stales  regiment, 
and  delachnicnis  from  the  first  and  third ;  three  regiments  of 
Ohio  voluaiofrs,  and  one  regiment  of  Michigan  militia, 
amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred.  By  [his  capitulation  the 
British  obtained  '26tX)  muskets  slacked  on  Ihe  esplanade  fit 
the  time  of  the  surrender,  450  brought  in  by  the  detachment 
under  M'Arlhur  and  Cass,  700  received  from  the  Michigan 
militia,  thirtyttu-ce  pieces  of  ordnance,  one  thousand  rounds  of 
fixed  ammunition,  200  tons  of  ball,  200  cartridgesof  giape  shot, 
75,000  musket  catridges  made  up,  24  rounds  in  the  possession 
of  <ach  man,  (>0  barrels  of  gunpowder,  150  tons  of  lead, 
provisions  for  the  army  for  25  days  in  the  fort,  and  a  large 
escort  at  the  river  Raisin.* 

An  event  so  disgraceful  to  the  American  arms  did  not  fail 
to  excite  universal  indignation.  When  M' Arthur's  sword  was 
demanded,  he  indignantly  broke  it,  lore  the  epaulets  from  his 
shoulders,  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground.  As  soon  as 
General  Hull  was  exchanged,  a  court  martial  was  ordered 
upon  his  conduct,  and  held  at  Albany  on  the  3d  of  January 
1814. 

Gerural  HulPs  Trial.  Major  General  Henry  Dearborn, 
President ;  members,  Brigadier  Generals  Bloomfield,  Parker, 
and  Covington.  Colonels  Fenwick,  Carbemey,  and  Irvine. 
Lieutenant  Colonels  Dennis,  Conner,  Davis,  Scott,  and  Stew- 
art.    Alexander  J.  Dallas,  special  judge  advocate. 

*  Report  of  the  Britiah  qoartciMnufer. 
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Ckarges.    The  charges  filed  against  him  were, 

!•  Treason. 

IL  Cowardice* 

IIL  Neglect  of  duty  and  unofficerlike  condacti  from  the 
9di  of  April  to  the  16th  of  August,  1813. 

The  bctB  adduced  in  support  of  the  first  charge,  were» 
that  on  the  1st  July,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Miami, 
he  pot  on  board  an  unarmed  vessel  his  baggage,  and  papers, 
containing  his  instructions  and  correspondence  with  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  the  muster-rolls  of  the  army,  and  the  sick 
and  iioapital  stores,  and  sent  'her  widiin  reach  of  the  British 
fiifftress  at  Maiden,  with  a  traitorous  design  of  having  her 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and  in  consequence  thereof  she  was 
captured* 

That  he  traitorously  neglected  and  refused  to  attack  Maiden, 
when  it  might  have  been  easily  taken ;  and  abandoned  his 
post  at  Sandwich,  and  traitorously  surrendered  Detroit  when 
it  might  and  ought  to  have  been  defended,  with  a  view  to 
betray  the  United  States,  and  aid  and  comfort  the  enemy* 

The  fiurts  adduced  in  support  of  the  second  charge,  were, 
that  he  neglected  to  attack  Maiden,  and  quitted  his  position 
at  Sandwich,  without  any  just  cause. 

That  during  the  term  of  the  bombardment  of  the  fort  on 
the  16th  of  August,  he  manifested  great  fear  and  apprehension 
of  personal  danger,  by  a  course  of  conduct  and  conversation 
evincing  personal  alarm,  agitation  of  mind,  and  deprivation  of 
judgment ;  and  by  timid  and  cowardly  actions  and  expressions 
in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  in  the  streets  ef 
the  town,  and  in  the  fortress  of  Detroit,  gave  a  &tal  en 
conragement  to  the  enemy,  and  afforded  a  most  pernicious 
example  to  the  American  troops* 

That  the  same  course  of  conduct  was  pursued  by  him  after 
the  British  landed  at  Spring  Wells*  That  he  neglected  to 
reconnoitre  and  attack  the  enemy  on  their  approach  to  the 
fort;  avoided  all  personal  danger;  withdrew  fipom  his  troops' 
to  a  place  of  safety ;  issued  incoherent  and  contradictory  or 
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ders  ;  ami  vuriciidcred  ihc  amiy.  fortress,  town,  and  lenilory. 
to  an  inferior  force,  and  wilbout  any  justifiable  cause. 

The  same  fncts  were  adduced  in  support  of  the  third  charge, 
as  of  the  two  others;  and  in  addition  to  ihcm,  that  he  neglected 
to  inspect,  review,  aod  train  the  army,  and  lo  prepare  in  due 
form  and  limf,  and  communicate  to  his  troops,  an  order  of 
battle;  that  he  neglected  to  put  ihe  works  of  the  fort  in  re- 
pair, and  to  put  the  artillery  in  order: 

That  he  neglected  to  keep  open  a  communicatioB  between 
Detroit  and  ihc  river  Rnisin,  nnd  nenl  out  detachments  mani- 
festly insufficient  for  the  object,  and  neglected  lo  supply  them 
with  provisions  to  enable  ihera  to  ecconipli&h  the  service  on 
which  they  were  detached. 

Dtfeme.  On  the  charge  of  treason,  General  Hull  objected 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cowt,  as  bemg  a  matter  of  civil 
cognizance  osAy. 

On  the  other  charges  his  defence  was,  his  general  good  cha- 
racter and  conduct  as  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  since.  That  the  means  furnished  him  for  this  espediiion 
were  inadequie  to  the  attainment  of  the  object ;  the  British 
having  the  command  of  the  lake,  no  supplies  could  be  obtain- 
ed but  only  on  pack-horses,  and  through  a  wilderness  of  two 
hundred  miles  in  extent  from  the  settled  parts  of  the  state  of 
Ohio.  That  the  fall  of  Michillimackinnc,  for  which  he  was 
not  answerable,  had  enabled  the  British  to  bring  down  upon 
him  the  whole  Indian  force  of  the  north-west,  and  cut  off  all 
communication  lielween  him  and  his  resources  ;  that  no  rein- 
forcements or  supplies,  for  which  he  had  repeatedly  sent,  had 
reached,  or  could  reach  him  ;  that  the  garrison  had  but  a  few 
days  provisions  on  hand,  and  that  a  capitulation  was  neces- 
sary, to  save  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  from 
massacre. 

On  the  26[h  of  March,  after  a  session,  with  little  interrup- 
tion, of  eighty  days,  the  court  came  to  a  final  result. 

Stntexct.  0(1  the  first  chaise,  ihcy  determined  iliey  had 
not  jurisdiction:  but  remark,  that  ihr  ovitlence  upon  the  sub- 
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iect  haying  been  publicly  given,  they  deem  it  proper  in  justice 
to  the  accused  to  say,  that  they  do  not  believe  from  any 
thing  that  has  appeared  before  them,  that  he  has  committed 
treason  against  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  facts  alleged  in  support  oi  the  other  charges 
they  find  to  be  proved;  those  which  they  do  not  find  proved 
they  particularly  point  out ;  they  find  his  defence  unsupport- 
ed, except  as  to  his  good  character  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  therefore  find  him  guilty  of  the  second  and  third  charges, 
and  sentence  him  to  be  shot  to  death ;  two  thirds  of  the  court 
concurring  in  the  sentence.  In  consideration  of  his  revolu- 
tiooary  services  and  his  advanced  age,  they  earnestly  recom- 
mend him  to  the  mercy  of  the  executive.  The  President 
approved  the  sentence,  remitted  the  execution,  and  ordered 
his  name  to  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  army.^ 

*  Proceedini^  of  the  Court  Martial  on  General  Hull. 

General  Hull  has  recently  published  a  memoir  of  his  campaign,  con- 
taining an  elaborate  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  endeavouring  to  throw 
the  blame  on  the  administration  and  General  Dearborn.  He  imputes 
hit  disasters  to  an  unauthorized  armistice  agreed  to  by  that  General, 
and  to  his  inactivity  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  by  means  of  which  Gen- 
end  Brock  was  enabled  to  reinforce  Maiden : — to  the  want  of  a  navy 
on  the  lake ;  and  to  a  general  deficiency  of  means.  In  justification  of 
his  proclamation,  for  which  he  has  been  so  much  censured,  he  produces 
a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war :  soon  after  it  was  received  at  Wash- 
ing^n,  highly  approving  his  conduct,  and  not  censuring  the  proclama* 
tion.  Statements  coming  so  long  after  the  transactions,  and  from  a 
penon  so  deeply  interested,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  received  with  gt-eat 
caution,  any  further  than  they  are  supported  by  documentary  testimony. 
He  has  produced  a  variety  of  evidence  of  this  nature,  which,  though  it 
hih  &r  short  of  a  justification,  has  a  tendency  to  divide  the  blame.  He 
complains  much  of  the  appointment  of  an  officer  to  proceed  in  the  court 
martial,  whose  conduct  was  so  deeply  implicated  in  the  same  transaction, 
and  imputes  it  to  a  combination  between  the  administration,  and  that 
oftcer  to  give  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  own  reputation.  Thcmgh 
be  utterly  fails  of  producing  any  evidence  of  such  a  combination,  yet  it 
was  greatly  to  have  been  wished,  that  a  president  of  that  court  whef 
was  to  pronounce  upon  the  character  and  life  of  the  general,  might  have 
been  selected,  against  whom  no  such  suspicions  could  exist. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Frooeedingi  of  tlie  Western  SUtet  in  oonaeqoenoe  of  Hnll't  Defeat—' 
Anny  nnder  General  Harriaon.-— Defence  of  Fort  Harrifon.— Gen- 
eral Hopkins^  Expedition  against  the  Kickapoo  Town;  against 
tiM  Plophet't  Town.— Progress  of  the  Army  under  General  Hani- 
am  towaida  the  Miami  Rapids.-^F6rt  Wayne.— F6rt  Defianoe.— 
General  Topper's  Expedition  to  the  Rapids.— Colooel  Campbell's 
Expedition  against  the  Messessiwena  Towns. — ^Battle  at  the  Rirer 
Raiain. — ^Defeat  and  Capture  of  General  Winchester's  Army.— Cru- 
elties of  the  British  and  Indians.— Description  of  the  Niagara  Fron- 
tier.—'Proceedings  of  General  Van  Rensselaer.- Battle  of  Queens- 
loik— Militia  refuse  to  cross  the  River. — ^The  American  Anny  cap- 
Ured. — General  Smyth's  Proclamations;  attempts  to  pass  into 
Canada,  and  feila. — Duel  between  Generals  Smyth  and  Porters- 
Proceedings  of  the  Army  of  the  North. — Causes  of  the  Failure  of  the 
Campaign  of  1813. 

Alarm  of  the  Western  States.     The  surrender  of  the  north- 
western army,  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Detroit,  of  the 
military  posts  of  the  north-west,  and  of  the  whole  territory  of 
Michigan,  within  sixty  days  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
were  subjects  of  universal  astonishment  and  alarm.     The 
great  body  of  Indians  in  the  western  country,  ever  ready  to 
join  the  successful  party,  were  now  flocking  to  the  British 
standard,  and  preparing  to  renew  their  ravages  with  increased 
severity.     The  state  of  Ohio,  and  the  territories  of  Indiana 
and   Illinois,   were  the  most  immediately  exposed.     Large 
nmnbers  of  Indians  were  contained  within  their  borders,  who, 
in  connexion  with  those  without,  would  now  be  induced  to 
join  the  enemy.     Had  the  army  under  General  Hull  been 
successful,  and  the  establishment  at  Maiden  broken  up,  the 
savages  deprived  of  their  supplies,  would  have  been  obliged  to 
remain  neutral,  or  have  been  awed  into  submission.  Now  they 
were  abundantly  furnished,  and  had  every  inducement  held 
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out  to  tbcm  to  incrtabc  llicir  depredations.  The  aJarni  how- 
ever that  these  cvtnis  excited  only  served  to  stimulate  to 
increased  exertions,  and  the  Indians  were  ultimately  doomed 
to  sulfer  the  injurit?  which  they  and  their  alUes  had  calculated 
to  inflict  on  the  bordi  r  iniiabilanls  of  the  United  States. 

Extrtimis.  By  Jhc  sjiirited  exertions  oi  the  governors  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  hxljana,  and  Illinois,  an  army  of  volun- 
teers was  asscmbli'd  in  a  few  weeks,  amounting  lo  ei^t 
thousand  men.  Indrod,  many  more  olTered  than  could  be 
received  into  service.  These  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gcnei-al  Hanison,  govcrnorollndiania  andabriga- 
dier  in  the  United  Sl.iios  service,  in  whose  talents  and  expe- 
rience  the  western  country  had  the  nigst  perfect  confidence. 
The  object  of  thc>,e  iroops  was  lo  subdue  ihe  Indians  of  the 
west,  and  regain  \\  Ii;ll  was  lost  at  Detroit.  The  Indians  can 
be  divested  of  their  means  of  annoyance  only  by  destroying 
ihcir  towns,  and  their  means  of  support,  and  in  this  manner 
compelling  them  lo  retire  further  into  the  wilderness.  Such 
was  the  object  of  these  preparations. 

Defence  of  Fori  llarriion.  Fort  Harrison  on  the  Wabasfa, 
sixty  miles  above  Vincennes,on  the  4th  of  September,  was  in- 
vested bya  large  pnrty  of  Indians  from  the  Prophet's  town.  A 
party  of  thirty  or  forty  Indians  had  appeared  at  the  fori  early 
in  the  evening,  with  a  flag,  under  pretence  of  obtaining  pro- 
visions. Captain  Tuylor,  commander  of  the  garrison,  sus- 
pecting an  attack,  supplied  his  men  with  cartridges,  and 
increased  his  guards.  At  about  II  o'clock,  ihe  Indians 
prowling  about  the  fort  privately  set  fire  to  the  block-house, 
in  which  the  provisions  and  spirits  for  the  garrison  were 
stored  ;  and  notwithstanding  every  exertion,  the  whole  build- 
ing was  immediately  in  flames,  and  threatened  destruction  to 
the  others ;  but  the  flames  were  (irevenled  from  further 
.xjireading  by  the  gi-eat  exertions  of  the  garrison.  The 
Indians  kept  up  a  firing  until  morning,  when  the  garrison  were 
able  lo  direct  their  fire  upon  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire 
beyond  ihe  reach  of  their  t;uns.     The  Indians  destroyed  the 
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bones  and  bogs,  and  drove  off  ihe  cattle  belonging  to  the 
gainson.  At  the  time  of  this  attack,  there  were  not  mofe 
than  twenty  men  in  the  garrison  fit  for  duty.  Captain  Tay* 
lor  the  next  day  repaired  the  bifieacb  made  by  the  burning  of 
tke  block-house,  by  a  strong  roWvof  pickets,  and  despatched 
measengers  toVincennes  for  relief.  Not  long  afterwards. 
General  Hopkins  with  the  Kentucky  volunteers  arrived,  and 
relieved  the  garrison. 

Oeneral  Ibpkms^s  first  ExpfidUion.  The  hostility  in  which 
the  Indians  had  been  led  to  engage  by  their  British  firiends, 
induced  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  to 
extirpate  the  hostile  tribes,  or  drive  them  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  While  General  Harrison  was  preparing 
and  organizing  his  forces  for  the  Miami,  General  Hopkins, 
ondor  the  direction  of  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  was  pre« 
paring  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Wabash,  and  Hlinois.  Early  in  October  a  force  of  four 
thousand  mounted  men,  from  Kentucky  and  the  territories  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  was  collected  at  Vincennes  under  his 
command.  On  the  f  Otb  of  October,  they  reached  fort  Har« 
rison  and  relieved  that  garrison,  and  on  the  14th  crossed  the 
Wabash,  and  encamped  after  a  march  of  about  three  miles* 
General  Hopkins,  perceiving  some  discontents  among  his 
troops,  assembled  the  field  officers  and  captains,  and  explained 
to  them  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  the  benefits  which 
would  probably  result  firom  it.  The  Kickapoo  villages  were 
about  one  hundred  miles  distant,  and  the  Pioria  towns  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  destruction  of  these  towns,  and 
the  intervening  ones,  would  break  up  the  most  formidable 
haunts  of  the  savages,  and  secure  the  setdements  and  posts 
from  attack.  His  troops  were  supplied  with  ten  days  provi- 
sions, and  every  thing  necessary  f<Mr  the  expedition.  The 
oflBcers  held  a  council,  and  reported  in  favour  of  proceeding ; 
they  commenced  their  march  on  the  14th,  and  continued  it 
four  days.  The  discontents  increased ;  many  broke  away 
and  returned.    A  major  addressed  the  general,  in  an  insolent 
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and  dictalorial  manner,  and  demanded  to  be  conducted  imme- 
djately  back.  On  the  1 8lh,  they  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a 
large  prairie,  covered  with  high  grass  and  dry  weeds.  The 
Indians  sel  lire  to  the  opposite  sides,  the  wind  drove  the 
flames  furiously  towards  the  camp,  and  the  Americans  with 
Gome  difficulty  saved  themselves  by  firing  the  grass  round 
their  encampment.  This  decided  ihe  unny  to  return.  Gcd- 
eral  Hopkins  offered  to  lead  on  five  hundred  men,  if  thai  num- 
ber could  be  found  to  volunteer,  hut  none  turned  out.  He 
then  proposed  to  lead  them  on  that  day,  and  then  would 
agree  Co  return ;  but  on  putting  himself  al  their  head,  and 
ordering  them  to  follow,  ihey  filed  off  in  a  contrary  direction; 
«nd  he  was  obliged  lo  follow  in  the  rear  of  his  troops  back 
to  fort  Harrison.  They  had  penetrated  about  eighty  miles 
into  the  Indian  country,  but  found  no  enemy. 

Second  Expedition  oj  Central  Hopkins.  General  Hopkins, 
DOt  discouraged  by  theill  success  of  this  expedition,  determined 
another  against  the  Prophet's  town,  and  other  villages  on  the 
Wabash.  On  the  Mth  of  November,  he  marched  from  fort 
Harrison,  with  a  detachment  of  United  Stales  troops,  and  as 
many  militia  as  could  be  induced  to  join  him.  On  the  30lh 
they  arrived  at  the  Prophet's  town,  and  destroyed  the  huts  of 
that  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  amounting  to  nearly 
three  hundred,  and  lai^e  quantities  of  corn.  The  Indians 
had  abandoned  their  dwellings  at  the  approach  of  the 
troops.  The  army  then  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  Indian 
encampment,  and  on  the  24ih,  found  il  in  a  very  strong 
position,  on  the  Ponce-passe  creek,  which  protected  it  on 
three  sides,  and  in  front  of  their  encampment  was  a  high 
bluff,  which  could  be  approached  only  through  steep  ravines. 
This  position  the  Indians  had  abandoned,  previous  lo  the 
approach  of  General  Hopkins.  The  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  prevented  a  further  progress 
into  the  Indian  country.*     Several  other  expeditions  were 

*  r-eneral  Hopkins's  letter  to  Governor  Shelbv. 
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MKSOlKfiilly  uddcotaken  and  accompliflhed  again  A  the  In* 
E&aiiBioii  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  dieir  tributary  streams ; 
itod  by  these  means,  the  security  of  this  frontier  was  effected. 

After  the  fiailure  of  Chicaugo,  and  the  capture  of  Captain 
Heald,  the  Miami  and  the  Potawatomee  Ii»dians;  to  the  amount 
of  Awe  or  six  hundred,  invested  fort  Wajme,  situated  on  the 
Miami  at  the  junction  of  St.  Marys  and  St.  Josephs.  Gene- 
ral Harrison's  first  object,  after  he  had  collected  a  sufficient 
fofce,  was  the  relief  of  that-  place.  Hfe  arrived  there  with 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  on  the  1 3th  of  September.  The  In* 
diaiis,  hearing  of  his  approach,  had  borkicd'  and  destroyed 
enrery  duog  outside  of  the  garrison  and  fled,<  four  days  before 
his  arrival.  The  next  object  was  to  open  and  secure  a 
(50Bimuoication  albng  the  Miami  river,  betMreen  the  settled 
paity-of  the  state  of  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  and  establishing 
a-  strong  post  at  the  foot  of  the  Miami  rapids. 

G9H$rat  IKnekuter^i  advance  to  the  Rapiii.  On  the  20th 
of  September,  General  Winchester  commenced  his  march 
from  fort  Wayne,  along  the  river,  to  fort  Defiance,  at- the  junc- 
tidil  of  the  Au  Grlaise  with  the  Miami.  Hie  reached  that  place 
on  the  2d  of  October,  having  had  some  skirmishing  with  the 
Indians  on  his  march,  by  which  he  lost  seven  killed  and 'one 
wounded.  On  his  arrival  at  the  fort,  he  found  the  enemy  had 
passed  thence  three  days  before.  General  Harrison  joined  the 
troops  on  their  march  from  fort  Wayne  to  fort  Defiance. 
From  thence  he  ordered  General  Tupper,  of  the  Ohio  volun- 
teers, with  a  detachment  of  one  thousand  men,  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  rapids,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from 
Defiance.  General  Harrison  then  left  the  immediate  com- 
mand to  General  Winchester,  and  proceeded  to  Franklinton, 
to  organize  and  bring  on  the  reinforcements.  General  Tup- 
per, in  consequence  of  the  damaged  state  of  bis  ammunition, 
and  the  time  requisite  for  procuring  provisions,  was  consider- 
ably delayed.  In  the  mean  time,  riie  Indians  appeared  on  the 
flipposite  side  of  the  river,  and  killed  one  man.  Major  Brilsb, 
with  fifty  men,  was  ordered  across  the  river  to  reconnoitre ; 
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when  nearly  the  whole  of  General  Tuppcr's  troops,  contrary 
to  orders,  mounted,  and  crossed  the  river  in  small  bands.,  in 
pursuit  of  ihf  enemy-  General  Winchester  then  ordered 
General  Tuppcr  lo  proceed  with  his  whole  force  in  pursuit  of 
the  Indians,  The  latter  remonslraled  against  the  order,  re- 
presenting  his  situation  lo  be  such  ae  rendered  it  impracticable. 
This  was  followed  by  a  peremptory  order  to  proceed. 
While  General  Tuppcr  was  preparing  to  obey  the  order, 
General  Winchester  transferred  the  command  of  the  oxpcdi> 
dition  lo  Col.  Allen  of  die  United  States  troops  5  on  this  being 
made  known  to  the  Ohio  militia,  they  refused  to  proceed,  and 
immcdia(cly  returned  to  Urbanna ;  and  the  expedition  was 
abandoned. 

Genfral  Tiippir^t  Exptbitivn,  From  Urbanna  General 
Tupper  proceeded  to  fort  M'Arthur,  with  his  mounted  men, 
where  nnother  expedition  was  organized,  consisting  of  six 
hundred  troops,  lo  proceed  to  the  rapids.  He  arrived  at  the 
place  of  his  destination  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  found  the  place  in  possession  of  the  British  and  In- 
dians. He  immediately  made  a  disposition  for  crossing  the 
river.  A  few  of  his  men  succeeded  in  getliug  over,  but  the 
greater  part  missed  the  ford,  and  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the 
current  endangered  their  safely ;  and  as  soon  as  day  appeared, 
and  they  were  discovered  by  the  enemy,  those  who  bad  cross- 
ed were  ordered  to  return.  The  gun-boats  and  other  craft  in 
the  river,  escaped  down  to  the  lake.  The  Indian  chief 
Splitlog,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  band  of  warriors, 
crossed  the  river  on  horseback,  and  made  a  violent  attack  on 
General  Tupper's  troops.  They  were  received  with  firmnesg, 
driven  back,  and  compelled  to  recross  the  river  with  consid- 
erable loss.  General  Tupper's  provisions  being  expended,  he 
was  obliged  to  return. 

Col,  CampbeW's  Expedition  lo  the  ^Jtss'.ssiiEtna,  Fixini 
Franklinton,  Colonel  Campbell,  of  (he  19lh  regimcnl  of  Uni- 
ted States  infantry,  was  despatched  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Indians  on  the  Messessiwcna  river,  a  branch  of  the  Wabash. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Novetribcr,  he  arrived  undis- 
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covered,  and  made  a  charge  upon  their  principal  town,  which 
he  destroyed,  with  three  others  a  few  miles  down  the  river^ 
OiQ  the  13th  of  December,  his^camp  was  attacked  by  a  party 
of  three  hilndred  Indians,  on  the  right  line,  occupied  by  Ma- 
jor Ball's  squadron  of  horse,  who  gallantly  fought  them  for 
three-<|iian«rs  of  an  hour,  when  the  Indians  retreated.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  bravely  charged  by  Captain  Trotter  at 
the  head  of  his  troop  of  cavalry.  Four  Indian  towns  were 
destroyed,  forty  warriors  killed,  and  about  the  same  number 
ttiade  prisoners*  The  American  loss  was  nine  killed,  and 
thirty  wounded. 

While  General  Harrison  was  collecting  his  forces  at  San^^ 
dusky,  with  a  view  to  concentrate  them  at  the  rapids  to  ope^ 
fate  upon  Maiden  and  Detroit,  General  Winchester  proceeded 
from  fort  Defiance  along  the  Miami^  and  established  himself, 
and  strengthened  the  post  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids^  Here  he 
received  a  pressing  call  from  the  inhabitants  of  Frenchtown, 
on  the  river. Raisin,  for  protection;  representing  that  they 
were  every  moment  exposed  and  threatened  with  destruction 
by  the  British  and  Indians  at  Maiden.  The  Raisin,  after  an 
easterly  course  of  about  forty  miles,  falls  into  the  west  end  of 
lake  Erie,  twenty  miles  below  Maiden,  and  forty  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Miami ',  along  its  banks,  for  several  miles  from 
its  mouth,  are  fertile  bottom  lands  of  considerable  extent,  in- 
habited by  people  of  French  extract,  and  composing  the  vil- 
lage of  Frenchtown*  which  next  to  Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  is 
the  most  considerable  settlement  in  the  Michigan  territory. 
Colonel  Liewis,  with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  men,  was 
ordered  to  the  relief  of  these  inhabitants^  On  the  17th,  he 
*  arrived  within  three  miles  of  the  town,  when  he  learned  that 
the  enemy  were  already  there,  and  had  taken  possession  of 
the  fortified  position  formerly  occupied  by  Captain  Brushy 
On  the  I8tbf  he  attacked  and  drove  them  from  their  strong 
holds,  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance  into  the  woods^ 
and  returned  and  encamped  on  the  ground  from  whence  he  had 
driven  tbem.    On  the  SOth*  General  Winchester  arrived  with 
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the  main  body  from  the  rapids.  The  whole  force  now  amount- 
ed to  seven  hundred  snd  lifty  men,  consisting  of  re^]ar 
Iroops.  and  a  large  corps  of  Kentucky  volunieers.  This  ei- 
pedition  was  the  eSVct  of  inconsiderate  zeal  and  humaaiiy, 
and  not  (he  rcsultof  miUtary  prudence.  The  detachment  wa» 
now  seventy  miles  from  any  succottn,  in  an  uncovered  situa- 
tion, and  within  twenty  miles  of  Maiden,  where  was  a  much 
huperior  iJriiish  force.  The  rce  formed  a  solid  bridge  from 
Maiden  to  Frenchlown,  and  a  march  of  six  hours  was  only 
requisite  lo  bring  tlu^  British  to  the  American  encampment. 
Captain  Brush's  works  having  been  completed  for  a  much 
smaller  body  of  men,  were  insufficient  to  protect  the  whole 
of  General  Winchester's  forces,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  were  necessarily  posted  in  an  eiposed  situaiioa  outside 
ol  the  pickets.  The  expeditron  was  undertaken  without  tbe 
knowledge  of  General  Karriiwn,  and  when  he  heard  of  it,  he 
was  filled  with  the  most  alarming  apprehensions  for  their  safe- 
ty, liaving  written  lo  Governor  Meigs,  cspressing  hrs  feai» 
in  slrongWrni-*,  and  requesting  further  succours,  he  pressed  on 
with  all  the  Iroops  he  had  collected  at  Sandusky,  lo  the 
rapids,  to  be  in  a  situation  to  support  General  Winchester, 
llie  situation  wf  this  detachment  did  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  British  at  Maiden. 

Batllt  al  Ike  River  Rahiii.  On  the  evening  of  the  21sl  of 
January,  Colonel  Proctor  left  Maiden  with  six  hundred  British 
and  Canadians,  and  upwards  of  one  thousand  Indians  under 
the  chiefs  Spiitlog  and  Roundhead,  and  al  day-break  of  the 
33d,  cotnmenced  a  furious  attack  upon  the  Americans.  The 
left  wing  of  General  Winchester's  Iroops,  amounting  to  six 
hundred,  were  stationed  within  the  pickets,  formed  in  a  half 
circle.  The  British  artillery  were  in  front,  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  on  each  flank.  The  right  wing,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  lifiy  men,  were  in  an  exposed  situation  without 
the  pickets.  Large  bodies  of  Indians  were  stationed  in  the 
rear  to  intercept  a  retreat.  The  onset  was  first  made  on  the 
right  wing,  which  after  sustaining  an  unequal  contest   for 
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twenty  ninutesi  brokeand  fled  across  ibe  tirer  t  ktte  ibey 
Ml  in  widi  a  body  of  Indians,  and  were  nearly  all  nias- 
sicnd.  Two  companies  of  fifty  men  ea<^  wliioh  went  oot 
frooi  the  pickets  to  their  assistance,  shared  the  eaoMf  fate. 
General  Winchester  and  Coloasl  Lswis,  in  oAlenipCing  to 
rally  them,  and  bring  them  (o  a  more  advaatageoas  position, 
were  made  prisoners.  The  left:  wing  maintained  their  posi^ 
tion,  aiid  fought  with  distinguished  valour^  against  treble  their 
mmber,  until  eleren  o'clock ;  when  Greneral  Wincbesler  ha?w 
ing  no  hopes  of  success  or  escape  for  this  band,  'Capitulated 
Cmt  them ;  stipolating  for  their  safety  and  honoaraMc  treatment 
as  prisoners  of  war,  and  particularly  that  the  wounded  should 
be  protected  iirom  the  fiiry  of  the  savages.  *  Three  hundred 
and  ninety-^even  were  slain  in  battle,  or  afterwards  massacred 
by  the  Indians;  the  remainder  all  taken  prisoners.  The 
British  acknowledge  a  loss  of  only  twenty-four  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  wounded.  This,  however,  is  alto- 
gether short  of  the  real  number,  as  they  sustained  a  constant 
and  heavy  fire  from  the  troops  within  the  pickets,  bom  seven 
to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Sixty-four  wounded  Ame- 
ricans were  left  on  the  ground ;  these  by  the  aid  of  the  inha- 
bitants, had  mostly  been  removed  into  the  neigbouring  houses, 
and  were  left  by  the  British  with  the  promise  that  they  should 
be  transported  in  sleighs  to  Maiden. 

Muiocre.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  a  large  body  of 
Indians  came  in,  tomahawked,  and  scalped  these  suflTerers, 
then  stripped  them^  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and 
consumed  the  dead  and  dying  in  one  undistinguished  confla- 
giatiOD.  The  fate  of  Captain  Hart  was  peculiarly  distress- 
ing,  though  similar  in  many  of  its  drcumstances  to  a 
number  of  others.  Early  in  the  action  be  had  received  a 
wound  in  the  knee,  which  prevented  his  walking.  After 
die  capitulation,  Captain  Elliott,  an  American  in  the 
British  servkre,  who  had  been  a  ckss^nate  abd  a  particidar 
friend  of  Captain  Hart,  at  Princeton  College,  came  to  him, 
valantariiy  ofiesed  him  Us  protection,  and  assured  him  he 
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shouKt  be  conveyed  lo  Maiden,  and  taken  care  of  in  Eitiolt's 
house  uniil  he  recovered.  Wiih  ihese  fair  promises,  be 
indulged  the  hope  of  speedy  relief  and  recovery.  Bui  the 
next  day  he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  savages.  They 
lore  him  from  the  bed  where  he  lay  ;  a  brother  officer  rescued 
him,  and  conveyed  him  10  another  apartment.  Here  he  was 
again  assaulted.  At  length  he  bargained  with  one  of  the 
Indians  for  a  hundred  dollars  to  convey  him  to  Maiden. 
They  set  off  on  horse-back,  and  having  travelled  a  few  miles, 
were  met  by  another  band  of  savages,  who  claimed  Captain 
Hart  as  their  prisoner.  The  Indian  not  giving  him  up,  the 
Others  shot  and  scalped  him-  Such  of  the  wounded  as  were 
able  lo  travel,  the  Indians  carried  off  with  them  into  the 
wilderness,  and  afterwards  brought  them  into  Detroit,  tvhere 
they  ncre  ransomed  and  furnished  with  clothing  by  the 
inhabitants.  Judge  Woodward  and  Mr.  M'lmosh.  with  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Michigan  territory,  exerted  themselves  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  procured  the  release  of  all  who 
survived  of  those  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Indians. 
General  Harrison  despatched  Doctor  M'Keehan  with  two 
attendants  from  Sandusky,  to  assist  in  dressing  the  wounded, 
with  an  open  letter  to  General  Winchester,  a  flag,  and  an 
address  to  Colonel  Proctor,  or  any  British  officer,  staling  his 
character  and  business,  and  furnished  with  money  to  procure 
necessaries.  At  the  rapids  of  (he  Miami  they  entered  a 
vacant  house  for  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  left  their  flag  hoisted 
in  the  sieigh  at  the  door.  They  were  soon  fired  upon  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  one  of  iIm!  attendants  killed,  the  doctor  and 
the  other  made  prisoners,  and  conveyed  to  Maiden,  where 
they  were  treated  as  spies,  put  in  close  confinement,  and  sent 
to  Quebec ;  Proctor  inhumanly  remarking  that  the  Indians 
wBre  excellent  doctors.  The  rites  of  sepulture  were  refused 
(othe  slain.  On  application  to  Colonel  Proctor,  for  leave 
to  bury  the  dead ;  he  replied  that  the  Indians  would  not  per- 
mit il.  The  few  remaining  wretched  inhabitants,  privately 
huried  Captain  Hart,  and  some  others.     This  being  As- 
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covered  by  the  Indians,  they  were  threatened  with  instant 
death  if  they  buried  any  more ;  and  the  mangled  remains  of 
the  slain  lay  exposed  in  the  fields,  by  the  sides  of  the  road, 
ftnd  in  the  woods,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  two  hundred, 
ft  prey  to  the  wild  beasts.  Colonel  Proctor  seems  to  have 
permitted  and  even  encouraged  the  barbarities  of  the  Indians, 
lo  induce  them  to  continue  the  war,  and  to  strike  terror  into 
the  American  forces  that  should  be  opposed  to  them.  The 
elect  however  was  the  reverse  of  despondence.  .  Though 
Kentucky  was  in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  many  of  her  brave 
sonS|  yet  on  the  news  of  ihis  event,  new  volunteers,  in  ample 
wmbers,  rallied  around  the  standard  of  their  country,  and 
w^re  eventually  successful  in  avepging  their  losses* 

After  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  General  Brock  having  com- 
OMtted  the  civil  and  military  concerns  of  the  Michigan  terri- 
lory  IQ  Colonel  Proctor,  and  appointed  him  xommandant  at 
Maiden,  returned  to  the  defence  of  the  Niagara  frontier,  and 
esiaUished  his  head-quarters  at  fort  George. 

Niagara  Frontier.  The  Niagara  river  runs  a  distance  of 
ihirty-five  miles  from  south  to  north,  conveying  the  waters  of 
the  upper  lakes  into  Ontario,  and  dividing  the  British  and 
American  lerritories.  Nearly  in  the  centre  between  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  is  the  celebrated  Niagara  cataract.  On 
die  American  side  is  the  village  of  Buffalo :  at  the  outlet  of 
laJte  Erie,  two  miles  further  down  the  river,  is  the  village  of 
Black  Rock,  which  furnishes  a  harbour  for  vessels  navigating 
the  lake.  At  the  head  of  the  fells  is  Scholosser,  and  seven 
miles  below  is  the  village  of  Licwistown,  which  affords  a  land- 
ing-place for  goods  conveyed  on  lake  Ontario,  and  destined 
tor  the  settlements  above.  Near  the  junction  of  the  river 
with  the  lake,  is  the  Niagara  fort  and  village.  This  fortress 
is  an  ancient  French  establishment,  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  commanding  the  lake,  and  controlling  the  neighbouring 
Indians.  Between  these  villages,  the  whole  length  of  the 
frontier,  are  scattered  fanning  plantations.  On  the  British 
side  between  the  lakes.  Is  the  Niagara  peninsula,  on  which 
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and.  nearly  opposite  Buflhlo  stands  fort  Erie,  designed  to 
opoimand  the  entoance  of  the  lake.  Near  the  &lb,  a^ 
opposite  Scholossen,  is  the  village  of  Chippewa,  on  aoreek 
<^  the  jnuae  name,  inhabited  by  Canadians  and  Indians. 
Serm  miles^  below,  and  opposite  Lewistown,  is  Queenston^ 
W!hiebis  the  British  landing-plhce for  goods  designed  fiir the 
upper  country.  A  little  to  the  southward  of  the  tbwio,  oom^ 
nance  Queenston  heights,  which  extend  to  the  cataracts 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  opposite  fort  Niagara^'  is  tatt. 
George,  erected*  by  the  British  on  their  giving  up  Niagara  to 
the  Americans;,  between  that  and  the  lake  is  the  village  of- 
Newadc*  Scattering  settlements  lie  along  the  river  betwieett 
these  villagesthe  whole  length  of  the  frontier;  aniUhtf  inhabit- 
ants on  each  side,  connected -in*  business  and'  intermaitJUges, 
were  in  the  constant  habits  of  friendly  intersourse.  Thi» 
fit>ntier  was.the.principal  sceneof  active  war  during  the  wholes 
of  the  contest* 

Battle  of  QueeMion:  In  the  beginning  of  October,  theiw^ 
were  assembled  at  Black  Hock  and  Bufialo  thirteen  hun- 
dred newly  enlisted  recruits  under  General  Smylh^  five  hun«' 
dred  militia  at  the  same  place,  twenty<*nine  hundred  militia 
near  Lewistown;  six  companies  of  field  and  light  artillery, 
amounting  to  three  hundredmen,  and  dght  hundred  in&ntry 
at  fort  Niagara,  making  an  aggregate  of  five  thousand  eigto 
hundm],.  and  oomposing.what  General  Smyth  in  his  pnocla* 
nations. denominates  the  army  of  the  centi^  extending  the 
length  of  the  Niagara' flron tier,  the  whole  of  this  force  was 
under  the  command  of  Major  General  Van  Rensselaer,  of 
the  Albany  militia.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was 
General  Brock,  with  a  force  at  fort  George,  and  other  posts 
extending  to  and  ipcluding  fort  Erie,  of  two  thousand' four 
hundred  men,  consisting  of  the  veterans  of  the  41st  and  49th 
rsgiments,.and  Canadian. flank  companies,  and  four  hundred 
Indians. 

Oh  .the  8th  of  October,  twosBritish  anned>lMrig8,  the  De- 
trait  and  Catedootay  came  down  the  lake  Am  Maiden,  and 
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«UMhoitd  wider  the  goat  of  fort  Erie.  lieutenant  Elliott,  of 
tke  Dtvjr,  had  then  just  arrhred  at  Black  Roefc,  with  fiftj  sea- 
nen  to  superintetid  the  naval  operations  in  that  quarter.  On 
tha  evening  of  the  9th^  with  his  seamen  and  a  detachment  of 
fi^  volunteers  from  General  Smyth's  brigade,  he  passed 
ow  from  Black  Rock,  boarded^  and  took  the  brigs.  But 
tho  wind  not  ftivouring,  thej  drifted  down  the  current  and 
gnMinded.  The  Detroit,  which  was  formisrljr  the  American 
brig  Adams,  and  surrendered  by  Hull  at  Detroit,  after  being 
dfWMed-of  most  of  her  military  stores,  was  tibandoned  and 
burnt.  The  Caledonia,  beingnear  enough  to  be  protected  by 
the  guns  at  Black  Rock,  was  saved  t  she  was  laden  with  firs  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This 
brilliant  achievement  was  efiected  with  the  loss  of  only  two 
kitted,  and  four  wounded. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  congressional  debates,  and  the 
pnblicatioos  and*  conversation  of  the  day,  had  induced  a  set- 
tled belief^  that  the  Canadas  would  be  a  certain,  easy,  and 
almost  a  bloodless  conquest ;  that  upon  the  appearance  of  a 
respectable  force,  at  apy  point  on  the  frontier,  the  Canadians 
in  great  numbers  would  flock  to  the  American  standard,  and 
assist  in  the  object.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  militia 
and  volunteers  who  had  come  out  hut  for  a  short  period,  were 
iiMpatient  to  make  a  descent  on  Canada.  They  insisted  on 
bdng  permitted  to  attack  and  drive  the  British  from  the  Niag- 
ara peninsula,  and  return  to  their  homes ;  and  many  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  camp,  unless  led  to  immediate  action.  The 
success  of  Lieutenant  Elliott  had  induced  them  to  believe  that 
the  conquest  was  an  easy  one ;  and  that  they  had  only  to 
show  themselves  to  the  enemy  in  order  to  conquer  them.  In 
compliance  with  their  wishes.  General  Van  Rensselaer  de- 
cided on  making  the  attempt.  The  principal  British  force  was 
at  fort  George;  but  they  had  made  an  establishment,  and 
erected  batteries  on  the  heights  above  Queenston  ;  against 
these  batteries,  the  eflbrts  of  the  American  troops  were  to  be 
first  -dire^^ted.      Batteries  were  erected  on  the  American 
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shorp.  lo  prulf'cl  ihc  passage  and  landing  of  the  troopo. 
The  regular  forces,  under  Colonel  Pcnwic k  and  Major  Hil- 
luy,  were  ordered  up  to  Lewislown ;  and  thirteen  boats, 
being  all  that  touW  be  procured  at  the  time,  were  provided 
for  crossing.  The  van  of  the  troops  destined  for  the  attack, 
consisted  of  mililia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Solomon 
Van  Rensscliter,  aid  to  the  General;  a  pari  of  the  1 3th 
infantry,  under  Colonel  Christie ;  a  detachment  of  the  6(h  and 
9th,  under  Major  Maltary  ;  the  whole  amounting  to  four  bun- 
dred  men.  At  three  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
they  proceeded  from  the  camp  at  Lewislown  lo  the  place  of 
embarkation.  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  to  whom  the  chief 
command  of  the  expedition  was  intrusted,  with  a  hundred  men, 
crossed  over  and  effected  a  landing.  A  grape-shot  from  a 
battery  below  Qucenston  which  enfiladed  the  passage,  wound- 
ed  Colonel  Christie  in  the  hand ;  hts  pilot  became  confused, 
his  boatmen  frightened,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return.  The 
boats  with  Major  Mallary  were  earned  by  the  violence  of  the 
current  below  the  landing  place,  two  of  them  were  taken,  and 
the  others  returned.  In  ascending  lb«  bank,  Colonel  Van 
Rensselaer  received  four  wounds.  Captains  Armstrong, 
Wool,  and  Malcom,  were  also  wotuided  and  Lieutenant  Val* 
leau  and  Ensign  Morns,  killed.  A  party  of  British  troops 
having  issued  from  an  old  fort  below  Queenston,  were  fired 
upon  by  the  Americans  and  compelled  lo  retreat.  The  firing 
from  the  batteries  on  the  heights,  soon  obliged  the  Americans 
to  take  shelter  under  the  bank.  To  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer, 
who  lay  OQ  the  bank  severely  wounded,  application  was  made 
for  orders.  He  directed  the  balleries  to  be  immediately 
fitonned.  The  men  were  rallied,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Wool,  mounted  the  rock«  on 
the  right  of  the  batteries,  and  took  them.  The  guns  weie 
ordered  to  be  turned  upon  the  enemy,  but  were  found  to  be 
spiked.  The  remainder  of  the  detachment  now  joined  Cap- 
tain Wool.  Both  parlies  were  considerably  reinforced,  and 
the  conflict  grew  severe  at  various  points.     Many  of  the  Brit- 
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iih  took  shelter  bekiad  a  gotrd-bome,  hom  wheoce  a  piece  of 
anbaace  was  briskly  served,  bat  the  fire  fixxn  the  batteries 
4m  die  Anerican  side  soon  silenced  it.  The  British  then  re- 
tkod  behind  a  large  stone  house,  but  were  soon  routed  and 
driYM  firom  the  hill  ia  every  direction.  General  Brock  ral- 
lied liie  troops  at  Queenston,  and  with  reinforcements,  led 
thedl  round  the  hill  in  rear  of  the  batteries ;  Gaptian  Wool 
diacetoii^  this,  detached  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  to  meet 
thtti ;  these  were  driven  back.  Being  reinforced,  they  returned 
10  the  attack,  and  were  again  driven  by  the  British  to  the  pre- 
cipice which*  forms  the  bank  of  the  Niagara  above  Queenston. 
Here  the  British  pressing  upon  them  with  double  their  num- 
bers, and  no  .opportunity  of  retreating,  an  officer  placed  a 
white  handkerchief  upon  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  and  raised 
it  as  a  flag,  widi  intention  to  surrender,  Captain  Wool  imme- 
diatdy  tore  H  off,  rallied  his  meii,  and  returned  to  the  charge. 
The  British  troops  were  in  turn  routed. 

Oemrmt  Srock  tlatn.  General  Brock,  in  endeavouring  to 
rally  them,  was  struck  by  three  balls,  and  instantly  killed. 
His  aid.  Colonel  M^Donakl,  the  attorney  general  of  Uppec 
Canada,  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side.  By  ten  o'clock, 
the  British  were  completely  driven  from  the  heights.  The 
American  line  re-formed,  and  flanking  parties  sent  out.  The 
victory  now  appeared  complete,  and  General  Van  Rensselaer 
poreeeded  to  take  measures  to  secure  the  conquest.  At  two 
o^cIock,  General  Wadsworth  of  the  militia,  with  Colonels 
Scott^  Christie,  and  Major  Mallary,  crossed  over  and  took  the 
command.  Captain  Wool  was  directed  to  retire, -and  have 
his  wounds  dressed.  He  crossed  the  river  for  that  purpose, 
and  soon  returned  to  the  field.  About  three  o'clock  a  large 
party  of  Indians  appeared  pouring  out  of  Chippewa,  and 
with  their  savlage  yells,  commenced  a  furious  attack.  The 
Americans  at  first  gave  way,  but  were  soon  rallied,  and 
charged  the  savages,  who  directly  fled  to  the  woods,  leaving 
one  of  their  chiefs  a  prisooer^  and  several  dead  on  the  ground* 
Scarcely  had  this  battle  ended,  when  a  large  reinforcement 
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wilh  anillery  arrived  trom  fort  G«org«,  »iid  tbe  battle  ms 
renewed  with  iiiLreaaed  severity. 

Mliha  rt/tiit  lo  eroit  thu  Hiatr.  Host  of  the  events  of  the 
day  were  in  view  of  Lewistowiu  The  militia  who  bad  not 
crossed  over,  had  now  seen  enough  of  war.  Their  zeal  for 
the  Canadian  concjueat  had  abated.  They  had  discovered 
that  [he  coii&tiiution  did  not  require  them  lo  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  Steles.  Several  boat-loads  which  had 
embarked,  returned,  and  no  more  could  be  iikduced  lo  go. 
General  Van  Rensselaer  returned  to  the  American  side,  aod 
hy  every  means  of  persuasion  and  authority,  promising  and 
threatening,  endeavoured  to  bring  thera  over  to  secure  the  vic- 
tory, but  to  no  effect.  Twelve  hundred,  whose  presence  only 
on  the  opposite  bank,  would  have  decided  the  fortune  of  ibc 
day,  stood  on  ihc  American  shore,  inactive  spectators  of  the 
slaughter  and  capture  of  their  brethren.  The  regular  troops, 
under  General  Smyth,  who  had  been  ordered  down  from  Black 
Rock,  had  not  arrived;  and  the  Ameiican;  on'  the  heights 
weK  left  to  protect  themselves.  Atthis  time  General  Van 
Rensselaer  addressed  a  note  to  General  Wadswortb,  inform- 
ing him  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  send  him  succours,  and 
advising  him  to  retreat  to  the  river,  where  boats  should  be 
provided  to  take  them  over.  The  gallant  band  fought  their 
way  to  the  river  against  thrice  their  numbers,  but  on  arriving 
there  no  boats  were  to  be  found.  The  same  panic  had  struck 
the  boatmen  ;  not  a  boat.could  be  manned  to  bring  them  off, 
and  the  whole  were  obliged  to  surrender.  * 

Surrender  of  Ike  American).  Three  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  regulars,  and  three  hundred  and  sixly-eight  militia  were 
made  prisoners ;  the  number  killed  was  not  exactly  ascer- 
tained, but  supposed  to  be  about  ninety.  The  whole  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  missing,  was  estimated  at 
8  thousand.     General  Brock  was  conveyed  to  fort  George, 

•  Oeneral  V«i  HeiiHetaer's  fetter  to  Generat  Dearborn,  of  OgMVk 
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and  interred  on  the  15th  with  military  honours;  the  guns  of 
fort  Niagara,'  as  well  'as  fort  George,  fired  during  the  cere- 
itfony. 

Chm^nd  SmgihU  Proelamaikm.  Most  of  the  militia,  who 
were  not  made  prisoners,  were  discharged,  and  on'the  S4th 
of  October,  General  Van  Rensselaer  resigned  the  command 
to  General  Smyth,  and  retired  from  the  service.  On  the  10th 
of  November,  General  Smyth  issued  his  first  proclamaticm  to 
the  citizens  of  New- York,  informing  them  that  one  army  bad 
been  lost  by  a  precipitate  attempt  to  pass  over  at  the  strong- 
est point  of  the  enemy's  lines  with  most  incompetent  means. 
That  the  commanders  in  that  expedition  were  destitute  of 
theory  and  experience  in  the  art  of  war.  That  in  a  few  days 
the  troops  under  his  command  would  plant  the  American 
standard  in  CSanada ;  and  calling  upon  them  to  join  him  on 
horse-back  or  on  foot,  in  companies,  half  companies,  ip  pairs, 
or  nngly,  and  assuring  them  of  the  most  brilliant  success.* 
This  proclamaticm  was  seconded  by  an  address  firom  General 
Peter  B.  Porter,  of  Black  Rock,  to  the  men  of  the  counties  of 
Ontario,  and  Genesee,  caUing  upon  them  to  join  him  in  the 
expedition,  and  assuring  them  that  he  should  join  General 
Smyth  if  ^and  that  a  vigorous  campaign  of  one  month  would 
relieve  their  brethren  on  the  fi*ontier  fi^m  the  calamities  inci- 
dent to  those  who  are  placed  near  the  seat  of  war,  palsy  the 
savage  hand  that  was  then'wielding  the  scalping-knife,  restore 
peace  to  that  section  of  the  state,  and  redeem  the  tarnished 
reputation  of  the  country.''  These  applications  to  the  valour 
and  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  the  western  section  of  the 
state  of  New- York  were  not  made  in  vain.  A  respectable 
force  volunteered  under  General  Porter  for  the  expedition. 
On  the  1 7th  of  November,  General  Smyth  issued  a  second 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  army  of  the  centre  under  his 
command,  assuring  them  that  the  time  was  now  at  hand, 
when  they  should  cross  the  Niagara,  to  conquer  Canada,  and 

^^■^■■■■■— ——^———11^— ^^—^——^—^i^— ——^M^—l^—^— —■—^— ■———*■      ■     —    .■ 

*  Smyth's  first  proclunatioa. 
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secure  pdUe  to  tbe  AmericaA  fiftmcier.  Ai  tbej  were  tbout 
to  enter  a  coiuitry  which  wee  soon  to  becoms  one  of  the 
Unites  States,  he  enjoined  them  to  respect  private  property, 
promising  to  divide  among  them  whatever  booiy  thej  should 
obtain  agreeable  to  the  usages  of  war.* 

Pnp&raikm  fir  Mvutimu  On  the  37th  of  Novcmbov  the 
miKtaiy  force  collected  at  Black  Rock^'under  General  Sttyth» 
ppsmred  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  amounted  to  four  ttah 
saaa  ive  hundred  eflfective  men,  consisting  of  New^Yoik 
volomeers  under  General  Porter,  and  regulars  and  vohmtoefs 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Balthnore*  Eighty-five  boats  were 
prepared  kit  crossing  the  river,  capable  of  transporting  al 
once  the  necessary  artillery  and  three  thousand  five  hundrid 
men*  On  the  night  ot  the  37th,.  two  |)arties  were  sent  ovwi 
one  under  Colonel  Boerlster,  and  the  other  under  Captaia 
Kmg,  assisted  by  a  company  of  marines,  under  Lienteoant 
Angus,  to  destroy  the  British  batteries.  They  effectually  ac* 
compliihed  this  object,  touted  the  enemy,  spiked  their  goas, 
and  drove  them  firom  the  shore.  Captain  King,  in  attempting 
to  return,  was  captured,  with  two  boats  belonging  to  his  party* 
Colonel  Winder,  with  a  party  of  two  hundred  and  fifly  men, 
in  attempting  to  land  at  a  di&ult  point  on  the  river,  was  pre- 
vented by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  obliged  to  refnrn 
to  the  American  side.  The  general  embarkation  commenced 
in  the  morning  of  the  38th^but  was  not  completed  untS 
afternoon.  They  then  movied  up  the  stream  firom  the  navy 
yard  to  Black  Rock,  and  were  ordered  by  General  Smyth  to 
disembark  and  dine.  After  dinner,  the  expedition  was  post- 
poned to  a  foture  day.  This  attempt  gave  the  enemy  foil 
notice  of  the  plans  of  the  American  general.  The  two  fol- 
lowing days  were  employed  in  preparations  for  a  second  at- 
tempt; At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1  st  of-  Decem- 
ber,  the  embaikation  commenced  a  second  time;  the  regulars 
on  the  right,  General  Tanehills's  brigade  in  the  centre^  and 
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liw  New-¥oric  volonteen  on  the  left.  Gencfal  Peiler  eccon- 
psoied  by  Mijon  Chapio  and  Macomh,  Captain  llillf  of  the 
cavalry,  and  Adjutant  Chace,  with  two  pilots^  todi  his  station 
in  the  front  boat,  hoiited  his  flag,  and  advanced  to  the  head 
of  the  line  to  lead  the  expedition. 

BiydMoii  ahandtnud*  The  troops,  in  fine  spirits  and  in 
cagvr  expectation,  awaited  their  orders  from  General  Smyth, 
when,  after  considerable  delay,  they  were  given,  not  to  pmy 
caed  to  the  Canada  shore,  but  to  disembark  and  go  into  win* 
teiwqQarters.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  chagrin  and.dsap- 
pebtment  of  the  troops  upon  this  occasion ;  disorder  and  in* 
sdxmlination  ensued ;  General  Smyth's  life  was  threatened, 
and-  in  imminent  danger  $  the  militia  disbanded  and  sent 
honm;  and  General  Smyth,  finding  that  the  Canadas  were 
not  to  be  taken  by  [nroclamation,  and  being  disinclined  to 
make  use  of  more  powerful  means,  retired  fit)m  the  service. 

Duel  h€itH€H  OmeraU  Smyth  and  Porter.  General  Porter 
imputed  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition  altogether  to 
the  cowardice  of  General  Smyth.  This  ended  in  a  challenge 
from  the  latter,  and  a  duel  between  the  two  generals.  Not- 
withstanding the  articles  of  war  prohibited  duelling  in  the 
army,  under  the  severest  penalties,  the  American  nation  was 
doomed  to  witness  the  first  and  second  in  command  in  the 
army  of  the  centre,  violating  the  articles  of  war,  under  which 
they  acted,  in  its  most  essential  provisions.  On  the  19th  of 
December,  the  two  generals,  with  their  select  fiiends,  sur- 
geons, and  seconds,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  in  view  of  their 
array,  put  off  in  two  barges  from  their  encampment,  to  Grand 
Island,  landed,  retired  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  marked 
out  their  ground  at  twelve  paces  distance,  and  exchanged 
shots.  The  surgeons  immediately  proceeded  to  examine  the 
eflEscts  ;  happily  the  balls,  if  any  there  were,  had  missed  their 
objects,  and  the  lives  of  the  two  generals  were  preserved  to 
their  country  for  future  achievements.  The  seconds  inter- 
fered and  produced  a  reconciliation.  General  Porter  acknow- 
ledged  that  he  was  now  convinced  that  General  Smyth  was  a 
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man  of  cdorage;  ami  Smyth,  that  he  knew  noihtngiJerogaiory 
to  the  cliaracler  of  General  Porter,a3  a  gentleman  and  an 
officer.  The  two  generals  gave  each  other  the  hand,  con- 
gratulating themselves  that  they  were  slill  alive  and  unhurt. 
The  parties  returned  as  from  an  excursion  of  pleasure,  and 
ended  the  day  in  a  convivial  entertainment;  the  duel,  very 
ftniuiiately  for  the  combatants,  was  as  bloodless  as  the  eipe- 
dilion  which  occasioned  it.  Nations,  long  accustomed  to  the 
arf^'of  war,  punish  with  the  most  rigid  severity,  any  viola- 
tioB«fthe  laws  established  for  the  government  of  their  annics ; 
aaitfat  obvious  reasons,  are  the  more  inflexible  in  inflicting 
the  ponishment,  when  the  offence  proceeds  from  officers  of  the 
bigbeit  grade.  The  celebrated  I^ssian  monarch,  Frederick 
III.,  on  being  applied  to  by  two  of  his  general  officers  for  per- 
mission to  fight  a  duel,  readily  consented,  but  informed  them, 
that  a  file  of  his  sharp  shooters  would  attend,  and  make  the 
second  fire.  This  led  to  an  immediate  reconciliation,  and  pre- 
vented further  applications.  Out  the  mild  and  peaceful  char- 
acter of  the  American  government  induced  them  altogether 
to  overlook  this  olfence,  and  sulicr  the  example  (o  remain  a 
precedent  for  furiure  occasions. 

The  general  depot  for  supplies  for  the  armies  of  the  north 
and  west,  was  iixed  at  Albany;  and  the  rendezvous  for  recruits, 
at  Greenbush,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Hudson.  Here 
was  a  central  point  where  they  might  be  directed  to  the  west 
or  north,  as  circumstances  required.  The  operations  of  both 
were  under  the  direction  of  General  Dearborn,  who  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Albany.  This  point,  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  scene  of  action,  was  selected  by  the 
commanding  general,  where  the  operations  of  the  troops  un- 
der  bis  command  might  be  directed  without  the  inconvenience 
of  personal  exposure;  and  the  responsibility,  in  case  of  the  fail- 
ure of  any  expedition,  might  rest  more  immediately  upon  the 
officers  present  in  command.  The  army  of  the  north  was 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Bloomfield,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  Plaltsbiirgh.    This  army  consisted  of 
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firom  two  to  four  thousand  nuen,  and  as  no  enemy  was  nearer 
than  Montreal,  a  distance  of  sixty  miieSi  with  a  wilderness 
apd  the  river  St.  Lawrence  intervening,  they  had  leisure  to 
perfect  themselves  in  military  tactics.  During  the. autumn 
they  made  several  incursions  into  Canada  in  quest  of  an  ene- 
my, but  found  none.  This  was  an  army  of  reserve,  designed 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  armies  of  the  north-west,  and  of 
the  centre,  on  the  Sl  Lawrence,  in  their  progress  to  Monti^l. 
It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  western  regions  of  Up- 
per Canada  would  yield  to  the  American  force  vpon  the 
first  impression.  The  armies  of  the  north-west  aod^of  the 
centre  were  then  to  concentrate,  and  proceed  with  a  force 
which  should  ^'  look  down  all  opposition,''  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Here  they  were  to  be  joined  by  the  army  of  the 
north,  and  long  before  the  close  of  the  campaign  establish 
their  head-quarters  at  Montreal.  To  provide  for  these  armies 
in  their  advance,  a  depot  was  established  at  Ogdensburgh,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Aiat 
city.  On  the  4th  of  October,  this  post  was  attacked  by  the 
British  6com  Prescot  on  the  opposite  shore,  with  a  view  to  de- 
stroy these  stores.  It  was  gallantly  and  successfully  defend- 
ed by  the  NeWf>York  militia  under  General  Brown ;  two 
BriUsh  boats  were  destroyed,  and  the  residue  obliged  precipi- 
tately to  retreat. 

The  upper  territories  of  Canada,  including  Montreal,  being 
conquered,  the  lower  province,  it  was  expected,  would  of 
course  fall,  or  if  the  British  were  suffered  to  retain  possession, 
it  must  be  of  very  little  consequence  after  their  western  fur 
trade  was  annihilated.  These  events  were  expected  to  bring 
on  a  negotiation  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  which  would 
probably  end  in  the  restoration  of  the  Canadas,  and  a  re- 
cognition of  ail  the  American  mariiimc  claims. 

These  plans,  so  flattering  in  theory,  and  promising  in  pros- 
pect, utterly  failed  in  the  execution.  Misfortune  seems  to 
have  attended  every  stage  of  the  campaign  of  1 812.  Instead 
of  realizing  those  pleasing  anticipations,  it  ended  with  the  loss 
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of  the  important  fortresses  of  Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  and  iha 
whole  lerritory  of  Michigan ;  of  three  armies  captured,*  au4 
more  than  six  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
No  territory  had  been  gained ;  every  conflict  with  the  British, 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Americans,  and  the  prospects  of 
peace  had  been  removed  at  a  hopeless  distance. 

Causes  of  the  Failure  of  tht  Campaign  o/ 1 8 1 2.  A  variety 
of  causes  operated  to  produce  these  unfortunate  results. 

Resourcts  for  Ike  Defence  of  ihe  Cattadai.  The  two  pro- 
vinces of  the  Canadaa,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
contained  a  white  papulation  of  three  hundred  thousand;  al- 
kiwing  every  tenth  person  to  be  subject  to  bear  anus,  their 
militia  would  a  mount  to  thirty  thousand.  The  regular  troops, 
in  consequence  of  the  appearances  of  war,  had  been  aug- 
mented from  thi-ee  Co  five  thousand,  and  admitted  of  consid- 
erable further  increase,  as  circumstances  might  require,  from 
their  other  American  possessions,  and  from  Europe, 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Indian  population  must  be 
estimated  as  under  British  influence,  and  capable  of  being 
brought  to  act  against  the  United  States.  These  people  have 
ever  been  hostile  to  the  progressive  settlement  of  the  whites : 
their  chiefs  have  supposed  that  they  saw  in  them  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  their  race,  and  were  ever  ready  to  listen  to  the 
suggestions  and  promises  of  the  British,  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  settlements,  and  restore  to  the  Indians  their 
lands.  By  these  suggestions,  by  supplying  them  with 
arms,  encouraging  their  natural  disposition  to  war,  and  in- 
dulging their  propensity  to  massacre  and  plunder,  the  British 
were  able  to  command  the  services  of  five  thousand  Indian 
warriors. 

Quebec  was  strongly  fortified,  and  considered  impregna- 
ble. Strong  garrisons  were  established  at  Kingston,  Mon- 
treal, and  several  oihcr  points.  The  British  possessed  the 
means  of  trans] >orlation  in  a  much   superior  degree  to  the 

*  Hull's,  Van  Bens6*tB*r>.  and  Winchester's. 
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Americans.  The  freight  from  Portsmouth,  in  Englandf  to 
Kingston,  would  not  amount  to  one  fourth  as  much  as  the 
traasportation  from  New- York  to  Saehatt's  Harbour,  neces- 
sarily embmcing  a  land  carriage  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles*  This  gave  them  immense  advantages  in  ship-building 
on  the  lakes,  and  in  every  military  operation. 

The  population  of  the  Canadas  was  generally  loyal.  Ft 
had  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  to  encourage  settlements 
in  these  provinces,  by  liberal  grants  of  land  to  settlers,  at 
mere  nominal  prices,  by  exemption  from  taxes,  and  by  com- 
morcial  privileges.  No  disposition  appeared  in  thf  ^freat 
body  of  the  Canadian  people  to  exchange  the  British  for  the 
American  government ;  sM  wherever  it  Sd  appear,  it  was  ef- 
fectually cheeked  by  the  abandonment  of  the  unfortunate  Ca- 
nadians who  had  joined  General  HulPs  standard,  and  their  ex- 
ecution as  traitors  by  the  British  general.  The  real  strength 
of  the  Canadas,  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
means  of  defence  were  not  accurately  known  and  estimated 
by  the  American  government.  The  conquest  should  not  have 
been  attempted  with  a  less  force  than  twenty  thousand  effec- 
tive regular  troops. 

Staie  of  Peace.  A  state  of  profound  peace  for  thirty  years 
had  rendered  the  art  of  war  in  a  great  measure  unknown. 
Most  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  had  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  those  who  survived,  had  long  since  lost  the  fire  and 
vigour  of  youth.  The  organization  of  the  army  was  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty.  Most  of  the  higher  grades  were  filled 
with  revolutionary  officers.  Government  indeed  availed  them- 
selves of  their  experience,  but  suffered  much  from  want  of 
energy.  The  subordinate  stations  were  necessarily  filled 
with  men  without  experience.  From  the  mass  of  applica- 
tions with  which  the  bureau  of  the  secretary  of  war  was 
filled,  the  executive  had  a  choice  of  men  ;  but  where  there 
had  been  no  experience,  it  was  impossible  to  discern  where 
that  coolness,  judgment,  and  courage,  so  necessary  to  the  fin- 
ished officer,  resided.    A  selection  was'  made  generalfy  of 
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juilicioii:^  and  ('rave  men.  They  had  Ihcn  the  art  of  war  to 
learn,  in  tho  fii'ld,  in  the  face  of  an  pnemy,  and  at  the  head  of 
undisciplined  troops.  They  had  to  contend  with  a  power, 
who  had  been  constantly  at  war,  for  twenty  years,  and  with 
troops  who  had  seen  much  aerTice.  The  celebrated  General 
Brock,  and  the  forty-ninth  regiment,  had  fought  in  Egypt. 
Their  officers  had  been  selected  from  soldiers  of  merit,  and 
trained  to  discipline. 

Another  cause  of  misfortune  was  a  deficiency  in  the  intelli- 
{;ence  deparimcnt.  Correct  information  of  the  strength  and 
position  of  the  enemy,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  art  of  war ; 
and  an  organized  plan  for  obtaining  such  intelligence,  forms 
one  important  ingredient  in  the  military  system.  In  this 
respect,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  there  was  a  great 
deficiency,  and  the  enemy's  plans  were  consequently  unknown, 
and  their  strength  liable  to  be  under  or  over-rated,  either  of 
which  must  prove  equally  fatal.  In  the  case  of  General 
Hull,  it  was  greatly  over-rated,  and  produced  the  surrender 
of  his  army  to  an  inferior  force.  In  the  case  of  General 
Smyth,  the  same  cause  produced  irresolution  and  inaction. 
In  the  instance  of  General  Winchester,  it  was  underrated,  and 
an  army  totally  defeated  and  lost  thereby. 

Structure  of  the  American  Govtmmenl.  The  organization 
of  the  American  government,  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of 
peace  and  defence,  is  nowise  calculated  for  a  war  of  con- 
(]uesl.  Tlie  physical  force  of  the  nation,  residing  in  the 
militiH,  is  under  the  control  of  the  stales,  and  not  subject  to 
the  general  government  for  the  purposes  of  offensive  war. 

When  an  enemy  is  collected  on  the  border,  threatening 
invasion,  no  doubt  the  militia  may  constitulionoliy  be  required 
to  pass  the  lines  and  dislodge  him  as  a  means  of  preventing 
invasion,  or  where  he  has  already  invaded,  to  pursue  him 
beyond  the  borders.  However  much  the  militia  under  Gen- 
eral Van  Rensselaer  may  be  censured  for  carrying  their 
nommaiider  to  an  immediate  invasion  contrary  to  his  better 
judgment,  inducing;  their  bri-thren  in  arnT;  to  cross  the  river. 
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relyiikg  on  their  support,  and  ^'  deserting  tbem  in  their  utmost 
need ;''  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  decided  cor* 
rectly  on  their  rights,  when  they  judged  that  the  constitution 
£d  not  require  them  to  pass  the  lines  for  the  purposes  of 
conqueiit.  With  a  military  force  thus  composed,  no  foragn 
conquest  can  be  achieved  or  retained. 

War  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  United  States  by  an  army 
obtained  only  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  soldier,  for  the 
period  of  his  enlistment,  places  his  life  and  liberty  at  the 
absolute  control  of  the  government;  and  this  power  is  to  be 
exercised  by  officers  unknown  to  him.  In  the  crowded  pop- 
ulation of  Europe  the  army  is  often  a  retreat  from  starvation, 
and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring  soldiers,  but  the 
happy  situation  of  that  class  of  people  in  the  American  soci- 
ety, to  whom  proposals  for  enlistment  must  be  addressed,  and 
who  are  able  by  one  day's  labour  to  procure  subsistence  for 
four,  was  a  powerful  and  indeed  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  raising  an  adequate  army.  Not  one  fourth  of  the  25,000 
men  which  were  directed  to  be  raised  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  11th  of  January,  1813,  ever  reached  the  army  that 
season;  and  three  years'  faithful  trial,  with  Uberal  wages  and 
extravagant  bounties,  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
free  and  happy  yeomanry  of  America  are  not  to  be  induced 
to  exchange  the  ease  and  plenty  of  home,  for  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  camp.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  enlist- 
ments rendered  a  resort  to  the  militia  necessary,  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  of  the  campaign.  The  conduct  of  those 
under  General  Hopkins  on  the  Wabash,  and  General  Van 
Rensselaer  on  the  Niagara,  developed  the  nature  and  value 
of  that  species  of  force.  And  although  the  militia  of  the  west, 
in  many  instances,  manifested  a  laudable  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  courage ;  yet  the  event  fully  demonstrated  that  no  militia, 
however  ardent  or  patriotic,  are  to  be  relied  on  for  the  pur- 
poses of  foreign  conquest. 

Deficiency  of  Funds.  The  funds  requisite  to  supply  the 
war  expenditures  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  people  by  direci 
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tales,  imposed  by  their  immediate  representatives,  who  are 
ihemselves  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  burdens.  Under 
such  circumstances,  taxes  are  often  laid  with  so  sparing  a 
hand,  and  at  so  late  a  period,  as  to  defeat  the  object.  With- 
out adequate  funds,  seasonably  procured  and  applied,  every 
operation  must  fail.  The  war  estimates  and  appropriatioDS 
for  the  year  1812,  amounted  to  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 
Not  one  half  of  which  was  procured  by  the  loans  which  were 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  and  the  actual  expenditures  more 
than  doubled  the  estimates. 

The  twelfth  Congress,  whose  first  acts  were  to  declare  war, 
and  incur  the  allendant  expenses,  and  whose  next  duly  it  was 
to  provide  adequate  means,  sutTcrcd  their  terms  to  expire 
without  providing  the  necessary  funds,  and  threw  the  odium 
of  laying  the  direct  taxes  and  internal  duties  on  their  suc- 
cessors. The  cautious  money-lender,  whose  interest  always 
takes  precedency  of  his  patriotism,  observing  this  reluctance 
in  Congress  to  provide  for  the  interest,  withheld  his  loans, 
and  money  was  obtained  only  at  great  sacrifices,  in  such 
small  quantities,  and  at  so  late  periods,  as  very  much  la 
embarrass  the  operations  of  the  war. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

VhM  of  D«finc«  on  the  Sea-board.-* iUntricaii  Fi%atet  taiL— Giniie  of 
Coamodore  Rodfen's  Squadrmu— Croiae  of  the  CoBstitntioiL— ^ap- 
tare  of  the  Ouerriere.— Cruiie  of  the  Eite»i  Capture  of  the  Alert— 
Captore  of  the  Frolic :  and  of  the  WwMp  and  Frolic  bj  the  Poie* 
tien.— Cq>tare  of  the  Macedonian.— Arriral  of  the  United  SUtes 

umA  Ma^ftilnnian.— Tli^  Flay  af  thtk  MmtmAignmin  amtt  to  JKFua^^fitt^^p^.^^ 

'  Second  Cmiie  of  the  Conrtitotion— -Captnre  of  (he  J«nu— Rale  fo 
diilnbiitiiiy  Priae  Mone]r.**8ecoei«  of  PrirateenH— Nonber  and 
Valne  of  Britiih  Vesiels  captored  in  18 IS.— East-Florida  Frontier- 
Colonel  Newman*!  Expedition^— Repeal  of  the  Orden  in  CoonciL— 
Flnt  Proposition  of  Bfr.  Rassell  hr  an  Armistioe.— Lord  Castlerei^'s 
Re]^.— Second  Propositifla  and  Reply.— Admiral  Warren^s  Proposi- 
tion for  an  Annistice.— Bfr.  Ifonroe's  Reply. 

On  the  sea-board,  the  regular  forces  having  been  mostly 
withdrawn,  and  sent  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  the  militia  were 
relied  on  for  defence.  Those  states  which  had  complied  with 
the  President's  requisition,  had  detachments  of  their  militia 
stationed  at  the  most  exposed  points*  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode-Island,  were  left  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  their  coast  by  occasional  calls  of  their  militia. 
There  were,  however,  no  attempts  to  invade  the  coast  during 
the  year  1812. 

The  feelings  of  the  American  nation  which  had  been  deeply 
wounded  by  the  ill  success  of  their  arms  on  the  frtmtier,  were 
highly  gratified  by  the  brilliant  achievements  of  their  navy. 
When  their  little  squadrons  left  their  ports  to  contend  with  the 
haughty  mistress  of  the  ocean,  every  breast  was  filled  with 
anxiety.  The  British  naval  commanders  had  boasted  that 
they  would  drive  the  little  striped  bunting  of  the  States  from 
the  ocean.  But  the  American  firigates  had  not  been  long  at 
sea,  before  news  of  a  character  calculated  (o  humble  British 
pride,  and  raise  the  American  spirit,  was  received* 
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Previous  lo  the  declaralion  of  war,  preparation  bad  been 
made  lo  send  to  sea,  immediately  on  that  event,  all  the 
frigates  and  armed  vessels  that  could  be  put  in  readiness,  to 
protect  American  commerce,  and  meet  the  enemy  on  the 
ocean. 

Crtdst  of  Commodore  Rodgeri^i  SqvadroTU  On  the  31st  of 
June,  a  squadron,  consisting  of  the  President,  the  United 
Slates,  the  Congress,  the  Hornet,  and  Argus,  under  ihe  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Rodgcrs,  sailed  from  NewYorkon  a 
cruise  in  quc^t  of  a  convoy  of  British  merchantmen,  then  on 
their  way  from  Jamaica  to  England.  On  the  23d,  off  Nan- 
tucket, ihey  fell  in  with  the  Belviderc  British  frigate,  to  which 
they  gave  chase.  The  President,  being  the  head-most  ship, 
commenced  a  running  Hrc,  which  continued  two  hours.  Night 
coming  on,  the  Belvidere,  by  lightening  ship,  and  crowding 
sail,  escaped.  The  squadron  pursued  the  convoy  to  within 
twenty  hours  sail  of  the  British  Channel ;  missing  their  object, 
they  then  steered  for  the  island  of  Madeira,  passed  close 
under  that  island,  thence  by  ihe  way  of  the  Azores  lo  New- 
foundland, and  returned  to  Boston  on  the  1st  of  September, 
having  made  seven  captures,  and  one  re-capture  during  the 
cruise.  Though  this  cruise  wan  not  so  successful  in  captures 
as  was  expected,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  haziness  of 
the  weather,  yet  it  was  of  great  service  in  protecting  home- 
ward bound  American  vessels.* 

Cruise  of  the  Cujislitvlion.  Commodore  Hull,  in  the  Con- 
stitution, sailed  from  the  Chesapeake  on  the  13th  of  July; 
on  the  1 7th,  ofl'  Egg  Harbour,  was  chased  by  a  ship  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates.  These  ships  approached  rapidly  with 
a  fine  breeze,  while  it  was  nearly  calm  about  the  Constitu- 
tion. At  sun  rise  of  the  eighteenth,  escape  appeared  hope- 
less, as  they  had  neared  her  considei-ably  during  the  night, 
preparation  was  then  made  for  action.  The  enemy  still 
drawing  near,  another  effort  was  made  to  escape.     Boats 

*  Commodore  Bodpers's  letter  to  tlie  secretary  of  the  navy. 
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were  sent  ahead  with  anchors  for  the  purpose  of  warping. 
It  was  now  nearly  a  calm  with  the  British,  and  they  resorted 
to  the  same  expedient.  The  chase  continued  for  two  days, 
partly  sailing  with  light  breezes,  and  partly  by  warping. 
On  the  twentieth,  the  squadron  was  left  entirely  out  of 
sight,  and  the  Constitution  made  the  harbour  of  Boston.  On 
the  second  of  August,  Commodore  Hull  again  put  to  sea, 
cruised  along  the  eastern  coast  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
in  expectation  of  falling  in  with  British  frigates  in  that  direc- 
tioo»  Not  finding  any,  he  proceeded,  to  take  a  station  oflf  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  intercept  the  Quebec  trade.  Having 
here  taken  two  or  three  merchantmen,  he  proceeded  to  the 
southward. 

Ci^ture  of  the  Guerriere.  On  the  nineteenth,  he  fell  in  with 
the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  rated  at  thirty-eight,  but  jfnount- 
ing  fifty-four  guns.  This  vessel  had  hoisted  at  her  mast  head, 
a  flag  with  her  name,  the  Warrior,  in  large  characters,  and 
on  another  was  inscribed  the  words,  not  the  Little  Bell,  She 
had  looked  into  several  ports  in  quest  of  American  frigates, 
and  given  a  challenge  to  all  vessels  of  her  cbss.  On  the 
Constitution's  heaving  in  sight,  the  British  commander  assem- 
bled his  crew,  pointed  to  them  the  object  of  their  wishes,  as- 
sured them  of  an  easy  victory,  and  being  answered  by  three 
hearty  cheers,  backened  sail,  prepared  for  action,  and  await- 
ed her  approach.  The  two  ships  continued  manceuvering  to 
obtain  the  weathergage  of  each  other  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  the  Guerriere  occasionally  firing  broadsides.     The 

_  ■ 

Constitution  reserved  her  fire  until  within  about  four  musket- 
shot,  when  she  opened  her  broadsides  in  quick  succession 
upon  her  antagonist.  The  mizen-mast  of  the  Guerriere  was 
directly  carried  away,  and  her  decks  were  swept  by  a  raking 
fire.  In  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  the  Constitution  fairly 
got  along  side  of  her,  every  mast  and  spar  was  gone,  and  she 
lay  an  unmanageable  wreck.  The  firing  ceased,  and  she  sur- 
rendered. She  was  so  much  damaged  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  bring  her  into  port,  and  the  next  day  was  cleared  of 
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the  prisoners,  and  every  thing  valuable,  and  set  fire  to  and 
blown  up.  The  damage  sustained  by  the  Consiilulion  waa  tt 
so  litilc  consequence,  that  she  was  prepared  for  action  tbtf 
nest  day,  when  another  ship  appeared  in  sight.  The  Con- 
stitution had  seven  killed,  and  the  same  number  wounded ; 
(he  G  uerriere  nineteen  killed  and  sixty  wounded.*  The  new> 
of  this  brilliant  victory,  the  first  on  the  ocean,  waa  received 
with  rapturous  applauses  by  the  American  people.  Every 
mark  of  respect  was  shown  Commodore  Hull,  and  his  gallant 
officers  and  crew.  Congress  granted  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  crew  for  the  loss  of  their  prize,  and  the  executive  pro- 
moled  isevcral  of  their  officers.  The  event  was  as  mortify- 
ing 10  the  Briiisli,  as  gratifying  lo  the  Americans.  For  tiurtf  „ 
years  they  never  had  before  lost  a  frigate -in  any  thing  likeW  1 
equal  contest. 

Cruiff  ■'/  the  Esstx.  On  the  "third  of  July,  the  frigate  Es- 
sex, of  thirty-two  guns,  Captain  Porter,  sailed  from  New- York. 
Proceeding  southward,  she  captured  the  brig  Lamprey; 
learning  from  her  that  the  Thetis  frigate  was  to  have  sailed 
on  the  26lh  of  June  with  specie,  and  a  large  convoy  from  the 
West  Indies  to  England,  he  made  every  exertion  to  fall  in 
their  way  oft"  St.  Augustine  as  they  came  out  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Being  prevented  by  contrary  winds,  he  proceeded 
to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  hoping  to  intercept  them  in 
that  latitude,  but  without  success. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  the  sloop  of  war  Atert,  mistaking 
the  Essex  for  the  Hornet,  bore  up  and  commenced  an  attack. 
In  eight  minutes  she  found  herself  a  prize  to  the  Essex,  and 
seven  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  Captain  Porter,  had  now  five 
hundred  prisoners  on  board,  which  he  had  taken  from  differ- 
ent vessels  on  his  cruise.  In  order  to  disincumber  himself, 
he  repaired  the  Alert,  threw  her  guns  overboard,  made  a  car- 
tel of  her,  put  all  his  prisoners  on  board,  and  sent  her  lo  New- 
foundland.    The  prisoners  were   exchanged  for  an   equal 

■  ConuBodoTC  HuU'a  letter  to  the  •ccretary  of  tbe  uavj. 
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number  of  Americans  y  and  the  Alert  returned  to  the  UnllCjd 

States*    On  the  first  of  September,  the  Essex  fell  in  with, 

and  was  chased  by  a.  squadron  of  British  frigates.    She  nar- 

fowly  escaped,  and  arrived  in  the  Delaware  on  the  seventh.* 

Cruise  of  the  Wasp.  Captain  Jones,  of  the  sloop  of  war, 
Wasp,  of  sixteen  guns,  had  returned  from  France,  two  weeks 
after  the  declaration  of  war ;  and  on  the  13th  of  October,  sailed 
from  the  Delaware  on  a  cruise. 

Ciq>tiure  of  the  Frolic.  On  the  1 8th,  he  fell  in  with  a  convoy 
of  six  sail,  under  the  protection  of  the  Frolic,  sloop  of  war,  of 
twenty-two  guns.  On  discovering  the  American,  the  Frolic 
lell  back,  .and  the  engagement  commenced  at  half  past  eleven, 
at  sixty  yards  distance.  In  five  minutes  the  main-topmast  of 
the  wasp  was  shot  away,  and  felling  with  the  sails  and  yards, 
across  the  larboard  fore  and  top  sail,  rendered  her  head  yards 
unmanageable  during  the  remainder  of  the  action.  The  sea 
being  exceedingly  rough,  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  were 
sometimes  under  water.  The  English  fired  as  their  vessel 
rose,  and  her  shot  principally  went  over.  The  Wasp  fir^d  as 
she  sunk,  and  generally  struck  the  hull  of  her  antagonist. 
They  were  now  so  nigh,  that  in  loading,  their  rammers  reach- 
ed the  side  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Jones  determined  to 
board.  The  jib-boom  of  the  Frolic  came  in  between  the 
main  and  mizen  rigging  of  the  Wasp.  After  giving  a  raking 
fire  which  swept  the  deck,  Lieutenant  Biddle  led  on  the 
boarders.  On  gaining  the  deck,  they  found  no  persons  there 
except  three  officers,  and  the  seaman  at  the  helm.  The 
deck  was  slippery  with  blood,  and  presented  a  shocking  scene 
of  carnage.  The  three  officers  threw  down  their  swords 
in  token  of  submission.  The  colours  were  still  flying,  there 
being  no  seamen  left  to  pull  them  down.  Lieutenant  Biddle 
leaped  into  the  rigging  and  hauled  them  down  with  his  own 
hands.  After  a  most  bloody  conflict  of  forty-three  minutes, 
complete  possession  was  gained  of  the  frolic.     The  birth- 

*  Captain  Porter't  letter  to  tbe  teciotarj  of  ibtb  julyj. 
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"iljbck  was  crowded  with  dead,  dying,  and  wounded.  The  masts 
soon  fell,  covering  the  dead,  and  every  thing  on  deck,  and  pre- 
senting a  most  melancholy  spectacle.  Captain  Jones  sent  his 
own  surgeon  and  medicines  on  board  the  Frolrc,  and  afforded 
all  the  relief  in  his  power.  The  British  loss  was  thirty  killed 
and  fifty  wounded ;  the  American,  five  killed  and  five  wounded* 
A  few  hours  after  the  battle,  and  before  Captain  Jones  had 
made  any  preparation  for  sailing  with  his  {H'ize,  the  Poictiers, 
a  British  seventy-four,  hove  in  sight,  took  possession  of  the 
Wasp  and  her  prize,  and  sent  them  into  Bermuda. 

Second  Cruise  of  Commodore  Rodgers^s  Squadrofi.  On  the 
8th  of  October,  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Rodgers, 
which  had  been  refitting  at  Boston,  sailed  from  that  port  on 
a  second  cruise.^  On  the  13th,  the  United  States,  and  Argus 
parted  from  the  others  in  a  gale  of  wind.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, the  President  and  Congress  captured  the  British 
packet  Swallow,  with  ^200,000  in  specie ;  and  on  the  13th  of 
December,  returned  to  Boston,  after  a  very  successful  cruise. 
The  Argus,  after  a  cruise  of  ninety-six  days,  returned  to  New- 
York  with  prizes  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Capture  of  the  Macedonian.  On  the  25th  of  October,  the 
United  States,  commanded  by  Commodore  Decatur,  off  the 
Western  Islands,  lat.  29  N.,  Ion.  29  W.,  fell  in  with,  the 
British  frigate  Macedonian,  rated  at  38,  mounting  49  guns,  and 
after  an  action  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  captured  her.  The 
Macedonian,  having  the  advantage  of  the  wiod,  chose  her  own 
distance,  which  was  such  that,  for  the  first  half  hour,  the 
United  States  could  not  use  her  carronades,  and  at  no  time 
was  she  within  the  complete  effect  of  musketry  and  grape. 
In  this  action  the  superiority  of  the  American  gunnery  was 
strikingly  manifest.  The  Macedonian  lost  her  mizen,  main- 
top, and  foremasts,  and  main  yard,  and  was  much  damaged 
in  her  hull.  She  lost  thirty-eight  killed,  and  sixty-eight 
wounded.  Her  muster-roll  contained  the  following  entries  of 
impressed  American  seamen. 
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Christopher  Dodge,  American,  aged  32,  pressed  by  the 
Thisbe,  shipped  in  the  Macedonian  July  1st,  IK  10. 

Peter  Johnson,  American,  aged  32,  pressed  by  the  Dedalus 
August  34th,  1810. 

John  Alexander,  of  Cape  Ann,  aged  29,  pressed  by  the 
Dedalus,  entered  August  25tb,  1810. 

C.  Dolphin,  of  Connecticut,  aged  22,  pressed  by  the  Na* 
mur,  entered  August  4lh,  1810. 

Major  Cook,  of  Baltimore,  aged  27,  pressed  by  the  Royal 
William,  entered  September  10th,  1810. 
'    William  Thompson,  of  Boston,  aged  20,  pressed  at  Lisbon, 
entered  Jan.  16th,  1811,  drowned  at  sea  in  boarding  an  Ame- 
rican. * 

John  Wallis,  American,  aged  23,  pressed  by  the  Triton,  en- 
tered February  16th,  1811,  killed  in  action  in  the  Macedo- 
nian. 

John  Card,  American,  aged  27,  pressed  by  the  North  Star, 
entered  April  13th,  1811,  killed  in  action  in  the  Macedo- 
nian.* 

The  United  States  lost  only  six  killed  and  seven  wounded, 
and  suffered  so  little  injury,  that  she  might  in  a  few  hours 
have  been  prepared  for  another  action.  From  the  continued 
blaze  of  her  guns,  the  United  States  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be  on  fire  by  her  antagonist,  but  she  soon  discovered  her  mis- 
take. The  carpenter  of  the  United  States  was  killed  in  the 
conflict,  and  left  three  small  children  in  the  hands  of  a  worth- 
less mother;  the  crew,  with  the  characteristic  generosity  of 
seamen,  raised  a  fund  of  eight  hundred  dollars  from  their 
prize  money,  deposited  it  in  safe  hands,  and  devoted  it  to  the 
education  of  the  orphans. 

Commodore  Decatur  had  on  board  his  frigate  a  lad  of 
twelve  years  old,  the  son  of  a  brave  seaman  who  had  died 
and  left  his  wife  in  poverty.  As  the  Macedonian  hove  in 
sight,  and  the  crew  were  clearing  the  ship  for  action,  he  ran 


*  Muster-roll  of  the  Macedonian. 
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up  lo  [he  cotnmodon-,  and  said,  "  I  wish  my  name  moy  be  put 
down  on  ihe  roll.'"  "Why  so,  my  lad?"  "So  thai  1  can  have 
a  share  of  the  prize-money."  His  request  was  granted.  After 
the  Macedonian  had  struck  the  commodore  said  lo  him,"  Well 
Bill,  we  have  taken  the  ship,  and  your  share  of  the  priiic  mo- 
ney, if  we  get  her  safe  in,  may  he  about  two  hundred  dollars; 
what  will  you  do  with  it!"  "1  will  send  half  lo  my  mother,  and 
the  other  half  shall  send  mc  to  school."  Delighted  with  a  spirit 
at  once  so  noble  and  affectionate,  the  commodore  took  the  lad 
under  his  protection,  procured  a  midshipman's  birth  for  him, 
and  superintended  his  education. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  his  ship.  Captain  Car- 
den  ascended  the  quarter-deck  at  Ihe  United  Slates  and  pre- 
sented his  sword  lo  Commodore  Decatur.  The  commodore, 
in  a  modest  unassuming  manner,  replied, "  i  cannot  receive  the 
aword  of  a  man  who  has  so  bravely  defended  his  ship  ;  give 
me  your  hand,  sir."  Jusl  before  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
Decacurand  Garden  accidentally  mei  in  the  harbour  of  Norfolk. 
"  Commodore,"  said  the  Captam, "  wc  now  meet  as  Iriends; 
God  grant  we  may  never  meet  as  enemies ;  but  we  are  subject 
to  ihe  orders  of  our  governments,  and  must  obey  them."  « I 
heartily  reciprocate  the  sentiment,"  said  Decatur.  "  Bui  what, 
sir,"  said  Garden, "  suppose  we  meet  as  enemies,  whal  do  jou 
imagine  would  be  the  consequence  lo  yourself  and  the  force 
you  command,"  "Why  sir,"  said  the  heroof  the  Mediterranean, 
"  if  we  meet  with  forces  that  might  fairly  be  called  equal,  the 
conflict  would  be  severe,  but  the  flag  of  my  country  on  the 
ship  I  command,  shall  never  leave  the  staff  on  which  it  waves, 
as  long  as  there  is  a  hull  to  support  it."  The  next  meeting  of 
these  heroes  of  the  ocean,  was  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
United  States. 

An  arduous  and  imporlanl  duty  stilt  remained  for  Commo- 
dore Decatur  to  perform  ;  lo  conduct  his  ship  and  his  shat- 
tered prize  to  an  American  port,  over  an  immense  ocean,  filled 
in  almost  every  direction  with  powerful  enemies.     Although 
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the  uniform  politeness  of  the  commodOTe  to  \aB  brave  enemy, 
made  Captain  Garden  ahnost  forget  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
jet  he  was  not  without  strong  hopes  of  being  re-captured  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  of  seeing  the  American 
firigate  and  her  prize  enter  a  British  port.  But  his  wishes 
were  not  gratified.  Conunodore  Decatur  entered  the  harbour 
of  New-London  on  the  4th  of  December,  with  his  ship  and 
prise  in  safety.  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  son  of  the  secretary 
<tf  the  navy,  was  the  bearer  of  his  despatches,  and  the  flag  of 
die  Macedonian  to  Washington.  He  arrived  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th.  It  fortunately  occurred  that  on  that  evening  a 
ball  was  given  in  honour  of  the  American  navy.  The  beauty 
and  fiishion  of  the  city,  and  much  of  the  patriotism  and  talents 
of  the  republic,  were  drawn  together  on  this  occasion.  It 
was  suddenly  announced,  that  the  flag  of  another  British 
frigate  had  arrived.  Lieutenant  Hamilton  entered  the  hall. 
Craunodores  Hull  and  Stewart  triumphantly  waved  the  flag 
through  the  assembly,  and  presented  it  to  Mrs.  Madison. 
The  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  were 
present,  and  received  their  son  and  brother  with  the  warmest 
affection. 

In  a  few  days,  the  United  States,  with  her  prize,  proceeded 
to  the  harbour  of  New-Yoric,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
latter  ship  repaired,  and  preparing  for  another  cruise.  The 
citizens  complimented  the  commodore  with  an  elegant  and 
appropriate  entertainment.  A  capacious  hall  was  colonaded 
with  masts  of  ships,  with  the  flags  of  various  nations  suspended 
upon  them.  On  each  table  was  a  miniature  ship,  displaying 
the  American  stripes.  An  area  of  twenty  by  ten  feet  was 
filled  with  water,  in  which  a  miniature  of  the  United  States 
fiigate  floated.  A  main-sail  of  thirty-three  by  sixteen  feet 
was  suspended  in  the  rear  of  this  artificial  lake,  upon  which 
the  American  eagle  was  painted,  holding  in  his  beak  a  scroll 
with  these  words :  our  chilorkn  are  the  property  of  our 
COUNTRY.  One  beautiful  transparency  represented  the  eagle 
holding  in  his  mouth  three  medallions ;  one  inscribed,  Hull 
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A>D  TKF.  Gufhrieke;  anoiher,  Decatur  and  tbg  Mace- 
donian i  art'l  the  third,  Jones  and  the  Frolic.  Another 
gplctiuiJ  figurf  represenled  the  fi-igaU'  Conslilulion  taking  ihc 
Gucrriirc.  Ai.gusi  12ih  ;  the  United  States,  the  Macedoniaa, 
Orfi>ber25tIi  ;  and  the  Wasp,  the  Frolic  November  18th, 
I8l^.  At  liiie  entertainmeiil,  tbc  commodore  had  ilic  satis- 
facilon  ol'  meeting  his  &iends  and  brothers  in  victory,  HuU 
and  .Jones. 

Th(<  next  ^?y  the  corporation  gave  a  dinner  to  the  wbde 
cic'v  of  the  Ui.ited  States,  in  the  same  hall,  ornamented  in  the 
same  style.  Tw.  tDiniature  lake,  in  which  the  frigate  tloated 
yestcrd.ij*,  was  to-day  lilied  with  liie  appropriate  beverage 
«f  the  guests,  from  which  they  drank  to  the  toast, 
MiMrican  ships  all  ovt  the  orean  ! 

Til''  cr?w,  exceeding  four  hundred,  neatly  dressed  iu  blue 
jackets  anil  trowsers,  scarlet  vests,  and  glazed  hats,  marched 
irciiv  i.he  frijj;  tc  \o  '.!ic  hall  iu  perfect  order,  to  their  favourite 
tune  of  Yankee  Ooodie,  from  the  band  of  the  Macedonian. 
T-!f  novelty  of  i!ie  scene  allracted  the  attention,  and  drew 
forth  til;  reit.T.ueil  ajiplauses^of  an  immense  concourse  of 
spri.Minrs.  At  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  (he  commo- 
dore, atii.'11'ird  by  his  first  lieutenant,  VV.  H.  Allen,  entered 
die  hall,  and  cnmniunicatcd  to  them  the  request  of  the 
m3!K;~L'ra  of  the  theatre,  that  they  would  attend  in  the  evening, 
and  the  whole  pit  was  appropriated  to  their  accommodation. 
"Srtilors,"  said  the  commodore,  "your  orderly  and  decorous 
conduct  this  day  gives  me  high  satisfaction;  continue  it  through 
the  evening,  and  convince  the  hospitable  and  patriotic  citizens 
of  New-York,  that  you  can  maintain  the  same  order  in  the 
midst  of  amusements,  as  you  have  done  ;vhen  sailing  on  the 
ocean,  and  conquering  the  enemy."  The  commodore's  address 
was  answered  by  the  respectful  salute  of  the  crew:  the 
Macedonian  band  again  struck  their  favourite  tune;  and  they 
marched  in  regular  onlcr  to  the  dieatre,  enjoyed  the  entertain- 
ment, and  returned  to  their  ship  exhibiting  through  the  whole 
scene  a  perfect  decorum  of  conduct,  and  the  characteristic 
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good  humour  and  pleasantry  of  the  American  sailor.  The 
liberality  of  the  managers  was  amply  rewarded  by  a  crowded 
audience  of  citizens,  whom  their  singular  exhibition  had 
attracted  to  the  theatre. 

Second  Cruise  of  the  Constitution.  On  the  return  of  the 
Constitution  to  port,  after  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  Cap- 
tain Hull,  at  his  request,  was  discharged  from  the  command  of 
her,  and  was  succeeded  by  Commodore  Bainbridg^.  In 
October  she  sailed  in  company  with  the  Hornet,  Captain 
Lawrence,  from  New- York,  with  orders  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  Essex,  which  sailed  about  the  ^ame  time  from  the 
Delaware,  and  proceed  to  the  Pacific  ocean  to  destroy  the 
British  fisheries  and  commerce  in  that  quarter.  Adverse 
winds  prevented  the  junction  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
and  the  Essex  proceeded  to  the  South  Seas  alone. 

Capture  of  the  Java*  On  the  30th  of  December,  the  Con- 
stitution, having  parted  with  the  Horiiet  a  few  days  before 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  fell  in  with,  and  captured  the  British 
frigate  Java,  rated  at  36,  but  mounting  49  guns,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Lambert.  On  descrying  the  frigate,  Com- 
modore Bainbridge  tacked  and  stood  for  her.  At  two  o'clock 
P*  M.  they  were  within  half  a  mile,  and  the  action  commenced 
with  round  and  grape.  At  half  past  two,  they  were  within 
good  cannister  distance,  when  the  Constitution's  wheel  was 
shot  away.  Commodore  Bainbridge  now  determined  to  close 
with  her,  and  luffed  up  for  that  purpose,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
enemy's  jib-boom  got  foul  of  the  Constitution's  mizen  rig- 
ging, and  immediately  after  his  bow-sprit  and  jib-boom  were 
shot  away.  At^fifteen  minutes  past  three,  the  enemy  were 
completely  silenced,  and  his  colours  at  the  mast  being  down, 
it  was  supposed  he  had  surrendered,  and  the  Constitution 
shot  ahead  to  repair.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
British  colours  were  still  flying,  upon  which  the  Constitution 
bore  down  upon  her,  and  got  close  athwart  her  boWs  in  an 
effectual  position  for  raking,  when  her  main-mast  went  by  the 
board,  and  she  lay  an  unmanageable  wreck.    Her  coIoui*s 
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were  DOW  struck,  and  possession  taken.  Captain  Lambert 
and  sixty  of  bis  men  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  wounded, 
llie  Constitution  lost  nine  killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded. 
The  great  distance  from  the  American  coa^t,  and  the  crippled 
situation  of  the  prize,  prevented  her  from  being  brought  in* 
After  taking  out  the  prisoners  and  baggage,  she  was  set  fire 
to,  aiyj  blown  up. 

The  Java  was  an  important  ship,  fitted  out  in  the  com- 
pletest  style,  having  on  board  Lieutenant  General  Htslop, 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  staff,  with  a  hundred  supemu- 
n^erary  oflScers  and  seamen,  for  the  supply  of  the  British  ships 
in  the  East  Indian  seas.  She  had  also  on  board  important 
despatches  for  St.  Helena,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
British  establishments  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas.  The 
prisoners  were  all  landed,  and  left  on  their  parole  at  St.  Sal- 
vador, with  permission  to  return  to  England,  on  condition  of 
Bot  serviiig  against  the  United  States  until  exchanged.  After 
this  battle.  Commodore  Bainbridge  found  it  necessary  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  8th 
of  February. 

On  his  return,  he  writes  to  his  friend,'  "  That  the  Java  was 
exceedingly  well  fought  and  bravely  defended.  Poor  Lam- 
bert, whose  death  I  sincerely  regret,  was  a  distinguished  and 
gallant  officer,  and  a  worthy  man.  He  left  a  widow  and  two 
helpless  children ;  but  his  country  makes  provision  for  such 
events.  We  are  now  homeward  bound.  The  damage  the  Con- 
stitution sustained  in  the  action,  and  her  dec&yed  state,  make 
it  necessary  for  me  to  return  lo  the  United  States  for  repairs. 
This  I  much  regret ;  my  crew  participate  in  the  sentiment. 
They  are,  however,  consoling  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
receiving  their  prize-money  for  the  Guerriere  on  their  return, 
you  would  be  highly  amused  to  hear  these  rough,  though 
noble  sons  of  Neptune,  planning  how  they  should  spend  their 
prize-money.  One  says,  he  will  buy  himself  a  snug  little 
ship,  on  the  highest  hill,  that  he  may  thence,  in  his  old  age, 
view  all  our  sea-fights.    Another  says,  he  will  now  marry 
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his  PoU.  Another^  that  he  will  send  bis  little  Jack  to  school. 
Poor  fellows !  1  trust  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  Twice 
have  they  willingly  and  gallantly  encountered  the  enemyi 
and  twice  have  they  succeeded.  To  return  home  now,  and 
find  they  have  nothing  but  a  remnant  of  pay  coming  to  them, 
would  depress  their  spirits,  and  damp  that  noble  ardour  which 
they  have  hitherto  felt  apd  displayed.  The  officer  may  feel 
differently ;  for  the  performance  of  his  duty,  he  feels  a  reward 
in  his  own  bosom,  and  in  his  country's  thanks.  Patriotism^  and 
a  laudable  thirst  for  renown,  will  lead  him  to  court  perils,  in 
defence  of  his  country's  rights.  These  feelings  operate  upon 
the  sailor  also ;  bat  to  keep  up  the  high  tone  of  his  ardour, 
he  must  have  prize-money  in  view.  The  schooner  I  am  now 
despatching,  a  prize  to  the  Hornet,  will  give  to  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.'' 

Distribution  of  Prize-Money.  The  rule  established  by  Coii-» 
gress  for  the  distribution  of  prize-money  arising  from  captures 
by  national  vessels,  is,  one  half  to  the  United  States;  the 
other  is  divided  into  twenty  equal  parts,  and  distributed  in  the 
following  manner: 

To  the  captains 3 

To  the  sea  lieutenants  and  sailing-masters       2 

To  the  marine  officers,  surgeons,  pursers,  boatswains,  gun- 

.  ners,  carpenters,  master's  mates,  and  chaplains   .     •     .  ? 
To  midshipmen^  surgeon's  males,  captain's  clerk,  school- 
master,  boatswain's  mates,  gunner's  mates,  carpenter's 
mates,  steward,  sail-makers,  masters  at  arms,  armouters, 

and  cockswains 3 

To  gunner's  yeomen,  boatswain's  yeomen,  quarter-masters, 
quarter-gunners,  coopers,  sail-maker's  mates,  sergeants, 
and  corporals  of  marines,  drummers  and  fifers,  and  extra 

petty  officers       3 

To  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  marines,  and  boys      ...  7 

in  captures  made  by  national  vessels,  where  the  captured 

vessel  is  of  equal  or  superior  force,  the  whole  it  given  to  the 
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crew.  In  the  case  of  the  Guerricrc  and  JaW,  where  the 
priae  was  destroyed,  because  she  could  not  be  brought  into 
port,  Congress,  by  a  special  act,  granted  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  each  capture;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Frolic,  to  the 
crew  of  the  wasp,  twenty-five  thousand.  The  United  Slates 
also  allow  twenty  dollars  for  each  prisoner  of  war,  made  by 
private  armed  vessels.  In  captures  made  by  privateers, 
where  there  is  no  contract  regulating  the  distribution  of  prize- 
money,  one  half  belongs  to  the  owners,  and  the  other  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  crew,  according  to  the  rules  established  in  the 
case  of  public  vessels. 

During  the  long  period  while  the  restrictive  system  was  in 
operation,  from  1807  to  !8I2,  the  enterprise,  ships,  and  capi- 
tal of  the  American  merchant  had  been  inactive. 

RiruU  of  tht  Xavat  War  in  1812.  On  the  declaration  of 
war,  an  extensive  field  opened  for  ihcir  operation.  Numerous 
privateers  were  fitted  out  in  the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
States;  and  British  commerce  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
was  made  to  feel  the  cffecls  of  American  brftvcry  and  enter- 
prise. Within  four  months  after  the  declaration  of  war,  there 
were  fitted  out,  and  sent  to  sea,  from  New-York,  twenty-six 
privateers,  carrying  212  guns,  and  2239  men.  Baltimore 
within  ihe  saihe  period,  sent  out  seventeen  privateers,  and 
twenty-five  fast-sailing  letters  of  marque  schooners,  denom- 
inated Baltimore  flyers,  carrying  330  guns,  and  3000  men.   ■ 

By  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  embracing  a  period  of  about 
six  months  of  war,  the  public  and  private  armed  vessels  of 
the  United  Stales  had  captured,  and  sent  into  port,  or  de- 
stroyed al  sea,  three  hundred  and  ninclccn  British  vessels; 
three  of  them  frigates  of  the  first  class,  others  of  them  public 
armed  ships,  and  the  residue  valuable  merchantmen;  the 
whole  value,  estimating  them  on  an  aver.ige  at  $40,000,  a  prize 
amounting  to    12,680,000  dollars, 

From  the  eommcncement  of  ilie  war.  Admiral  Sir  John  B. 
Warren  had  been  stationed  with  a  powerful  Heel  along  the 
mast  in  such  manner  as  most  effcrtually  to  inlercepi  Ameri- 
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can  vessels,  ifiut  their  skill  and  bravery  eluded  his  vi^- 
lance,  or  withstood  his  attacks,  and  enabled  them  to  enrich 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  to  retaliate 
on  them  the  injuries  they  had  so  long  unresistingly  borne* 

Ea$t  Florida.  The  interior  of  East  Florida  is  inhabited  by . 
Seminole  Indians,  runaway  negroes,  and  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  forms  a  convenient  asy* 
lum  for  the  profligate  of-  every  description.  This  population 
subsist  by  plunder,  and  aided  and  supplied  by  the  Spaniards 
at  St.  Augustine,  had  become  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the 
Georgia  frontier.  In  January  1811,  Congress,  apprehensiire 
that  the  British  were  about  (p  take  possession  of  the  province, 
and  that  in  their  hands  it  would  become  a  source  of  still 
^neater  evils  to  the  United  States,  payed  a  law,  authorizing 
the  President,  in  case  the  local  authorities  would  consi^nt,  or 
in  case  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  invade  the  province,  by 
any  foreign  power,  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  General  Matthews  and  Colonel  M'Kee,  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  execute  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
They  were  authorized,  in  case  it  was  necessary,  to  call  in  aid 
the  United  States  troops  at  the  nearest  station.  On  repairing 
to  St.  Augustine,  the  commissioners  found  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities altogether  averse  to  surrendering  the  province  to  the 
United  States,  and  no  appearance  of  any  attempt  by  the 
British  to  take  possession.  The  commissioners,  however, 
being  citizens  of  Georgia,  and  believing  that  the  safety  of  the 
frontier  of  that  state  required  the  measure,  called  in  the  force 
under  Col.  Smith,  and  took  possession  of  Amelia  Island,  and 
other  parts  of  the  province.  On  being  informed  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  President,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1812,  revoked  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners,  and  appointed  Governor  Milch- 
ell  in  their  stead,  and  directed  him  to  restore  such  parts  as  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  General  Matthews,  and  giving 
him  discretionary  orders  for  the  United  States  troops  to  evac- 
uate the  territory,  if  in  his  opinion,  the  public  safety  would 
permit.     This  discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
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ernor  of  Geoi^ia,  was  equivalent  to  an  express  authority  lo 
detain  the  troops  in  the  province.  In  his  message  to  the 
legislature  after  his  return,]Gov ernor  Mitchell  observes,  that 
ihc  force  at  St.  Augustine  was  of  such  a  dcscripiion  that  it 
could  not  be  tolerated ;  and  that  (he  peace  and  safety  of  the 
state  would  be  hazarded  if  the  occupancy  of  East  Flonda 
was  relinquished  or  much  longer  delayed.  The  committee  of 
the  general  assembly,  to  whom  Ihc  message  was  referred,  in 
their  reply,  say,  "  That  though  there  has  been  no  actual  inva- 
sion of  the  stale  by  a  foreign  force,  yet  a  warfare  has  been 
commenced  on  the  frontiers,  and  murders  perpetrated  under 
the  sanction,  or  with  the  connivance  of  the  governor  of  East 
Florida,  and  a  savage  warfare  is  still  in  operation  under  sanc- 
tion of  that  aulhority,«vhich  places  the  citizens  immedJatelj 
exposed  to  its  ejects,  in  such  danger  its  admits  of  no  delay. 
They  therefore  recommend  that  the  slate  should  immediately 
organize  a  suHicieni  force  to  occupy  East  Florida." 

Expedition  of  Colonel  MtJuman.  Jn  consequence  of  these 
proceedings,  on  the  15lh  of  August,  Colonel  Newman,  adju- 
tant general  of  (he  Georgia  militia,  with  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  advanced  into  the  province  as  far  as 
St.  Johns  river,  where  he  received  the  orders  of  Colonel 
Smith,  commandant  of  the  United  States  (roops  before  St.  Au- 
gustine, to  proceed  against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  destroy 
their  towns  and  provisions.  On  (he  eve  of  his  departure,  he 
received  an  express  from  Colonel  Smith,  informing  him  that  his 
provisions,  wagons,  and  the  escort,  were  attacked  by  a  body 
of  Indians  and  negroes,  and  ordering  him  immediately  lo  join 
him  with  a  detachment  of  nine(y  men,  and  bring  wi(h  him  all 
the  horses  and  carriages  he  could  spare,  for  the  removal  of 
his  baggage,  artillery,  and  sick  ;  Colonel  Smi(h  having  with 
him  then  only  seventy  men  fit  for  duly.  Colonel  Newman, 
having  accomplished  this  service,  and  assisted  Colonel  Smith 
in  removing  to  the  block-house  oii  Davis's  Creek  as  a  place 
of  greater  safely,  found  (hat  the  time  allotted  for  the  expe- 
dition had  so  far  been  spent,  that  his  men  had   but  six  days 
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to  sdnre*    He  proposed  to  them  an  extension  of  their  eervice 
for  twenty  days  longer.    Only  eighty-four  of  his  men,  includ- 
ing officers,  volunteered ;  these  with  33  men  ftnmhed  liy 
Colonel  Smith,  made  his  whole  force  amount  to  one  hundred 
and    seventeen,  supplied    with  four  days  provisions,  and 
ttrelve  horses.     On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  their 
mairch,  when  within  about  six  miles  of  the  Lotchaway  towns, 
the  object  of  their  expedition,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party 
of  Indians,  who  kept  up  a  constant  firing  upon  them  firom  be- 
Und  the  tfees^  until  diey  were  dislodged  by  the  bayonet. 
The  action  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  Indians  firequently 
^attempting  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  •  About  half 
an '  hour  before  sunset  the  enemy  received  a  large  rrinforcc- 
ment  of  Indians  and  negroes  from  the  town,  and  renewed 
the  attack.    This  action  lasted  until  eight  in  the  evening, 
when  the  Indians  and  negroes  were  repulsed  andretirM. 
After  fasting  and  fighting  all  day  in  the  woods,  Colonel  New- 
man with  his  little  band,  had  to  work  all  night  to  erect  a 
breast  work  of  logs  for  their  safety.    They  were  now  fifty 
miles  from  any  succours,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  surround- 
ed with  savages  and  negroes  to  the  amount  of  more  than  four 
times  their  number.     Captain  Whitaker  was  despatched  (o 
St.  Johns  for  provisions,  and  reinforcements.     Six  men,  in- 
cluding their  surgeon  and  pilot,  went  off  with  them,  taking 
six  of  their  best  horses.     The  situation  of  the  detachment 
now  became  hopeless:  they  remained  in  this  place  eight  days 
in  a  starving  condition,  without  hearing  from  their  expected 
supplies,  the  Indians  attacking  them  every  day  after  the  two 
first.    On  the  9th  they  abandoned  their  fort;  all  their  remain- 
ing horses  being  killed,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  their 
wounded  on  their  backs.     Two  hours  after  they  left  the  fort 
twenty-five  horsemen  arrived  with  provisions  for  their  relief; 
but,  instead  of  following  them,  they  returned  to  St.  Johns. 
After  marching  about  five  miles,  they  were  again  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  and  four  of  their  number  killed.     They,  then 
charged  the  Indians  and  drove  them  from  the  field  with  the 
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bayonet,  and  remained  all  night  on  the  baltle  ground.     The 
next  day  ihey  marched  five  miles,  and  again  threw  up  «  ■ 
breast-vork,  subsisting  upon  alligators,  and  palnieto  stalks;  J 
here  they  remained  surroundf  d  and  frequently  attacked  by  the  1 
Indians  and  negroes,  until  a  relief  arrived  with  provisions  and  I 
horses,  by  which  they  were  enabled  lo  reach  St.  Johns,  wUfc  1 
their  sick  and  wounded,  where  they  found  a  gun-boat  in  waiU 
ing,  by  order  of  Colonel  Smilli,  to  convey  them  to  his  camp.* 
Propotition  by  Mr.  Russeil  toikt  British  Gov emmeni  for  an 
.Irmiitict.  On  the  lOlhof  May,  I8l2,lhc  Frenchminialercott*  J 
municated  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  a  d?*' J 
cree  of  the  French  emperor,  bearing  date  the  28ih  of  ApriV  I 
I  HI  1, announcing  that  tbedecreesof  Berlin  and  Milan  are  dcfim*  9 
lively  rtpealcd,  and  lo  the  date  of  the  preceding  first  of  Novefli^4 
ber,  considered  as  not  existing  in  regard  to  American  vcsae^Nv 
Mr.   Barlow   immediately  despatched   a  special  messenger, 
with  a  copy  of  this  decree  to  Mr.  Russell,  and  on  the  21st  of 
May,  Mr.  Russell  communicated  it  to  the  British  minister. 
On  the  23d  of  June,  an  order  in  council  was  passed,  declaring 
that  the  orders  of  the  7lh  of  January,  1807,  and  of  the  3Gth 
of  Apnl,  1809,  were  revoked,  so  far  as  related  to  American 
vessels  and  cargoes,  from  the  1st  of  the  succeeding  August. 
It  was  also  fiirther  declared,  that  as  British  armed  vessels,  by 
sundry  acts  of  the   American   government,   were  excluded 
from  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  the  armed  vessels 
of   Prance  admitted ;   and   as  the   commercial   intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  interdicted, 
and  that  between  France  and  America  restored,  unless  the 
American  government,  on  receiving  notice  of  this  revocation, 
should  place  Great  Britain  on  the  same  footing  as  France,  in 
these  respects  the  revocation  was  to  be  annulled.     The  order 
also  provided  that  the  prince  regent  should  not  be  precluded, 
if  circumstances  should  require  it,  from  restoring  the  orders 
in  council,  or  from  taking  such  other  measures  of  retaliation 
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against  the  Freocb*  as  might  appear  UiThiA  tog9l  highness 
juat  and  neccsaary. 

On  the  34th  of  August,  Hr.  Rmaell,  by  order  of  tba  Preai- 
deot,  proposed  an  anaisticey to commeoceat  or hefom  the 
«zpiiationof  aiisty  days  fipooi  the  date  of  the  instraanent  pro- 
i^dbg  fisr  ity  an  condition  that  the  orders  in  eoaacil  be  repeal- 
ed^ no  illegal  Uockadea  substituted  in  their  steads  and  that 
ccdcrs'be  immediately  given  to  discontinae  die  fwoctice  of 
jaqureasmenty  and  for  the  restoration  of  peraons  already  im<% 
fMossed:  it  being  understood  that  the  British  govemmeflt 
will  aa^nt  to  enter  into  definite  arrangements  o»  all  other 
subjects  of  difference  by  treaty  as  soon  as  may  be.  As  an 
inducement  to  the  British  government  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice of  impressment,  Mr.  Russell  was  directed  to  gpve  assu- 
rances that  a  law  should  be  passed  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  British  seamen  in  the  public  or  conunercial  vessels  of 
the  United  States. 

Reply  of  Lord  CastUreagh.  In  a  note  of  the  29th  of 
August,  Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  ^  that  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  governments  terminated  by  the  decla- 
"cation  of  war ;  yet  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
preseat  case,  he  had  been  induced  to  submit  Mr.  Russell's 
propositions  to  the  prince  regent,  and  had  his  orders  to  inform 
him,  that  they  were  on  various  grounds  inadmissible.  He 
further  stated,  that  immediately  on  the  revocation  of  the 
ordera  in  council,  the  British  admiral  on  the  American  station 
had  oitfers  to  propose  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
an  hnmediate  and  reciprocal  revocation  of  all  hostile  orders, 
with  an  offer  to  give  full  effect,  in  such  an  event,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  said  order  on  the  conditions  therein  specified.  Tn 
the  present  state  of  the  relations  between  the  two  counti*ies, 
the  operation  of  the  order  of  the  33d  of  June  last  could  only 
be  defeated  by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern- 
ment to  desist  from  hostilities,  or  to  comply  with  the  condi* 
tions  expressed  in  the  order." 

18 
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He  furttkct  remarked,  "(bat  it  w;is|iiiirxpeciMl  (hat  thff 
Amenean  gotcmmt-iii  should  iJemand  us  a  prrlimmry,  cvoi 
10  the  suspension  of  hosiili6«*,  that  the  BritiGh  government 
should  desist  from  its  ancient  and  acciHtomcd  practice  ofiai' 
pressing  Britisli  sranim  from  the  merchant  ships  of  a  forcigD 
state,  simply  on  (he  assurance,  thai  a  law  should  be  passed  to 
prohibit  the  cmploympnt  of  British  seamen  in  the  public 
or  commercial  vessels  of  such  slate :  that  the  British  govcnf 
■lent  is  now,  and  ever  has  been  ready,  to  receive  from  the 
American,  and  amicably  discuss,  any  proposition  which  pro- 
fesses to  have  in  view,  either  to  check  abuse  in  the  practice 
of  impressment,  or  to  accomplish  by  means  less  liable  to  vex- 
ation, the  object  for  which  impressment  has  hitherto  beeo 
^und  necessnry.  But  they  cannot  consent  to  suspend  the 
exercise  of  a  rigiil.  on  which  the  naval  strength  of  the  empire 
iq^inly  depends,  until  ibey  are  fully  convinced,  that  meiuu 
can  be  devibCit.  and  will  bo  adopted,  by  wliicb  (he  object  can 
he  effectually  secured. 

Second  Proposilimt.  On  the  ]2lh  of  Scplc.iiber,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, by  order  of  his  government,  submitted  another  set  of 
|ffopositions  to  the  British  ministry,  on  the  subject  of  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities.  That  a  convention  for  that  purpose 
should  be  entered  into,  to  lake  cfiect  at  such  time  as  should 
be  mutoaliy  agreed  on,  and  stipulating  that  each  party  should 
forthwith  appoint  commissioners,  with  full  powers  to  form  a 
treaty,  which  siiould  provide,  by  reciprocal  arrangement!),  for 
the  security  of  their  seamen,  from  being  taken  or  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  oihcr  power,  for  the  regulation  of  their 
commerce,  and  all  other  interesting  questions  between  them  ; 
and  that  the  armistice  should  not  cease  without  such  previous 
notice  as  should  be  agreed  on,  and  siioutd  be  understood  to 
have  no  other  ell'cct,  than  to  suspend  military  operations  by 
sea  and  land.  "  It  was  necessary,"  Mr.  Russell  said, "  in  ac- 
ceding to  this  proposition  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  on 
(he  subject  of  imprcssmeni,  embracing  a  discharge  of  American 
n  already  iniprcsscd,  nithoui  having  the  arrangement 
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in  a  formal  shape,  and  also  on  the  subject  of  future  blockades, 
the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council  being  confirmed.*' 

Bqfbfm  To  these  propositions  Lord  Castlereagjh  replied, 
*^lhat  he  saw  no  material  difference  between  them  and  those 
of  the  34th  of  August.  These  now  sought  to  accomplish  in 
a  eovert  and  disguished  manner,  what  the  other  openly  re- 
quiredy  and  were  on  that  account,  the  more  exceptiopable. 
That  the  sabject  of  impressment  was  of  much  greater  magnitude 
aoddifficultjr  than  Mr.  Russell  apprehended :  that  if  America 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  war,  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in 
council  gave  her  an  opportunity,  and  according  to  the  armis- 
tice which  Admiral  Warren  was  authorized  to  propose^  the 
otgoct  would  be  accomplished.^'* 

Here  the  correspondence,  and  all  the  nagotiadons  at  Loo* 
doQ  forihe  suspension  of  hostilities,  ended,  and  Mr.  Kussell 
immediately  embarked  for  the  United  States.  • 

PrapanHoH  to  the  American  Govef%ment  by  Admiral  fViarren 
Jbr  an  Armiiiiee.  On  the  30th  of  September,  Admiral  War- 
len,  by  order  of  his  government,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
American  secretary  of  state,  enclosing  the  British  order  in 
councQ  of  the  33d  of  June,  and  proposing  the  immediata 
cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  on  the  fol- 
lowing  terms:  « 

*^  That  America  should  immediately  recall  her  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  with  all  orders  and  instructioos^  for 
any  acts  of  hostility  against  the  territory,  persons,  or  prcl|>erty 
of  his  ^najesty's  subjects  :  that  on  receiving  official  assu- 
rances to  that  effect,  all  acts  of  hostility  should  cease  against 
the  diips,  persons,  and  property  of  the  United  States  :  that 
should  the  American  government  accede  to  this  proposition, 
he  was  authorized  to  make  arrangements  with  them  for  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  interdicting  the  commerce  and  ships  of 
war  of  Great  Britain  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

^CorreiiKmctenoe  between  Mr.  RinseU  and  Lord  Castlereaf  h. 
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In  default  of  which  repcs)  in  a  reoBonAlile  tone,  the  orden 

in  council  would  be  revived." 

Reply  of  lA«  Stcrttatyif  Stnlr.     In  refily  to  these  firopo- 
fitions,  the  American  secrrtnry  stated,  "  ihstil  wotitd  be  «ery 
satisfactory  lo  the  President,  to  meet  the  British  govcrninefil 
in  such  arrangementB  asm&y  tcrminaie,  with  the  least  possibU 
delay,  the  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  on  tcnm  hoa*    I 
ounible  to  both.     At  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  W^fl 
the   President  ga^e  signal  proof  of  the  attachment  rtf  A^| 
irnited  States  to  peace  ;  as  at  that  early  period,  instnictioal  1 
were  given  to  the  laie  charge  des  aftaires  ut  London,  to  Jpm*  1 
pose  an  armiBUce  which  it  was  presumed  would  bo  latistoet  I 
tory.     ll  has   been  seen  with  irgret,  that  the  propositioM'J 
■ade  (hrotigh  hbl,  parlicularly  in  regard  to  the  itnporlkn^ 
subject  of  imiH«»«nent,  were  rejected,  and  thai  none  w«p6  ' 
ofiered  through  that  channel  as  a  basis  on  which  hostilities 
might  cease.    Ezperien^  has  proved  that  no  peace  can  be 
durable  unless  that  fiubject  is  provided  fbr.    h  U  pimiMcd, 
therefore,  ttiat  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  both  Countries  to  . 
adjust  it  at  this  time. 

**The  claim  of  the  British  government  is  to  take  frooi  the 
merchant  vessels  of  other  countries,  British  subjects.  In  th« 
prvtic^  the  commanders  of  British  ships  of  war  oAea  laha 
Mfi  t^  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  Steteb,  Anencan 
eltficA».  If  the  United  States  prohibit  (he  etnployreeDt. of 
tirfti^  su^ects  in  their  service,  and  enforce  the  prohibition  by 
suii»ble  regulations  and  penalties,  the  motive  for  the  practice 
is  done  amy.  It  cannot  be  conceived  oti  what  groand  such 
an  BirarigMBcnt  can  be  refused.  A  suspension  of  the  prac- 
tice pending  the  artniRtice,  seems  lo  be  a  necestery  cotise- 
({uence.  It  cannot  be  presumed,  that  white  lite  parties  ore 
engaged  in  negotiation  to  adjust  this  important  differenc*,  the 
United  States  would  admit  the  right,  or  acquiesce  in  the  prac- 
tice, or  thai  Great  Britain  would  be  unwilling  to  restrain  her 
cruiscts  from  a  practice  that  would  defeat  the  negotiation. 
If  the   British  government  is  ivilling  to  sosjifnd  the  practice 
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of  knfMaMMot,  on  conMkreticm  itmt  die  United  Stitat  will 
exclude  British  seamen  bom  their  service,  the  ngthitiaaM  by 
wUch  the  comproMise  should  be  carried  aito  efiect^  would  be 
MckAf  die  giibject  of  negodatton*  The  amiiadce  would  be 
of  ehert  dontion :  if  die  pinies  mgreed^  peace  wooM  be  die 
reittlt;  if  Mfl)  each  would  be  fesloced  to  ita  former  pietensioiis, 
bf  feooning  to  war* 

'^  The  PMeidem  desires  diat  dK  war  between  the  twocoun- 
Iriia  shouM  be  terminated  on  such  ooDdidons  as  may  secise 
a^hMbkf  peaoe%  Toaccomplish  this  great  object,  it  ia  M^ 
cesiary  dial  dM  subject  of  impressment  should  hi  sadsfiMo- 
i^yanmnged.  He  is  willing  Great  Britain  ahoukl  be  a«c^red 
agaiqpii  the  evils  of  which  the  complains^  He 
die  oidwr  band,  that  the  cidaens  of  dm  UWted 
elMAdd  be  protected  against  a  practice,  which,  while  it  de- 
gkades  the  nation,  deprives  the  citisehs  of  their  rights  ae  frae- 
men,  takes  them  by  force  frcmi  their  liEaiiilieB  and  their  ooun- 
try,  and  dregs  them  into  a  foreign  serrice,  to  ight  the  batdes 
of  a  foreign  power,  perhaps  against  dieir  own  kindred  and 
country. 

^  The  orders  in  council  hairing  been  npealed,  and  no  illifal 
blockades  revised  or  instituted  in  their  stead,  and  an  under- 
standing having  been  obtained  on  the  subject  of  impressment, 
the  President  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, with  a  view  to  arrange  by  treaty,  in  a  more  distinct 
and  ample  manner,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
every  other  subject  of  controversy.  If  there  be  no  objec- 
tion to  an  accommodation  on  this  subject  in  the  mode  pro- 
posed, other  than  a  suspension  of  the  practice  during  the  ar- 
mistice ;  there  can  be  none  to  proceeding  without  an  armistice 
to  an  immediate  discussion  and  arrangement  of  an  article  upon 
that  subject.  This  great  question  being  satisfactorily  adjust- 
ed, the  way  will  be  open,  either  for  an  armistice,  or  any  other 
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course  leading  most  convenicnlly  arnd  cxpvUitiously  toftgen- 
«ral  pacification."* 

This  corrcspODdence  tcnninated  all  attempts  to  effect  » 
cessation  of  lioslililies.  The  onlers  in  council  being  repealed, 
the  only  remaining  subject  of  controversy  was  iupBessMENT, 
and  on  this  the  belligerents  delennined  to  maintain  their 
respective  claims  at  the  hazard  of  war.  The  views  of  the 
American  government,  in  continuing  the  war  solely  on  the 
ground  of  impressment,  were,  that  this  was  a  point  which 
could  never  be  yielded  by  an  independent  nation  -,  that  having 
taken  up  arms  in  a  case  whcr«  this  stood  as  one  of  the  prom- 
inent causes,  to  make  peace  without  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment  on  this  head,  and  while  the  practice  was  suffered  to  con- 
tinue, was  in  eflcct  abandoning  the  principle,  and  with  It  one 
of  their  most  valuable  national  rights.  On  the  other  ha&d, 
the  British  considered  their  naval  power,  and  as  they  were 
then  situated,  their  national  existence,  at  hazard,  by  abandon- 
ing their  claim,  and  would  agree  to  no  armistice  where  a  sus- 
pension oClhe  practice  must  be  the  preliminary. 

',  *Hr.  Monnie'BkttertoSir  J.  B.  Warren. 
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ISeeood  Smioa  pf  the  Tirelfth  Congrets— -Report  of  the  Conuiitttee  of 
Fonign  Relationa. — Law  pr(^bitiii§^  the  employment  of  F^irei^ 
SeameiL^Report  of  the  Committee  on  BGlitary  Affiun.— Debntet  on 
the  expediency  of  continiiing^,  and  manner  of  conductin|^  the  War.— 
Anny  Bilb  pa«ed.-rReport  of  Committee  on  Naral  Ailainb— Con^ 
parinn  between  Seventy-Fours  and  Frigates.— -Dry  Dock  reoon- 
mended.— Navy  Bills  passed.— Treasury  Estimates.— Report  of  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.— Revenue  Bills  passed.— Remission  of 
Penalties  on  Goods  imported  after  the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in 
Council.— Law  authorising^  Retaliation  passed. 

Muting  of  Congress*  After  a  recess  of  four  months,  the 
twelfth  Congress  commenced  their  second  session  on  the  2d 
of  Noviember,  1812. 

Message,  In  his  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
the  President  informed  them  of  the  steps  he  bad  taken 
towards  a  pacification ;  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  for 
that  purpose;  recommended  a  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
increased  vigour,  and  proposed  a  variety  of  measures  adapted 
to  that  object.  That  part  of  the  message  which  related  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  documents,  relating  to 
the  negotiations,  were  referred  to  the  committee  of  foreign 
relations.  The  most  interesting  question  that  agitated  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States  during  this  ses- 
sion, was,  whether  the  war  should  continue  solely  on  the 
gnmnd  of  impressments?  Though  this  constituted  one  of  its 
prominent  causes,  yet,  no  doubt,  had  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council  taken  place,  and  been  known  in  the  United  States 
before  its  commencement,  impressment  alone  would  not  have 
induced  the  war,  but  that  question  would  have  remained  a 
subject  of  further  negotiation. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  War.     On  this  point.  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Tenncs* 
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&ec,  from  the  comtoiUee  of  foreign  relalioos,  reported,  ihat 
almost  on  the  same  day  on  which  vmr  was  declared,  the  Bri- 
tish government  had  conditionally  repealed  their  orders  in 
council,  and  thereby  removed  one  great  obstacle  to  accom- 
modation. That  the  only  remaining  subject  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  impressment.  That  an  offer 
had  been  made  to  the  British  government,  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute, which  should  be  au  ample  equivalent;  thai  one  bad 
beeti  proposed  which  was  deSnile  in  its  object,  and  of  a  cha- 
ncier so  comprehensive,  as  ought  lo  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  thai  it  had  not  been  accepted.  The  British 
government  had  ever  refused  to  come  lo  any  arrangement 
upon  the  subject.  It  now  became  ihc  duly  of  CongrcBs,  to 
declare,  in  terms  the  mosl  decisive,  that  should  they  still  de- 
cline, ihc  Uniled  States  will  never  acquiesce  in  the  practice, 
but  resist  it  ujiceasingly  and  with  all  their  force.  "It  is  not 
now  necessary,"  the  committee  observe,  "  to  inquire  what  the 
course  would  have  been,  bad  ihe  orders  in  council  been  re- 
pealed before  the  declaration  of  war,  or  how  long  the  prac- 
tice of  impressment  would  have  been  borne,  in  the  hope  thai 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  couucil  would  have  been  followed 
by  a  salisfaclory  arrangement  upon  thai  subject.  War  hav- 
ing been  declared,  and  the  cause  of  impressment  being  ne- 
cessarily included  as  one  of  ihe  most  pronunenl  causes,  it 
must  be  provided  for  in  the  pacification.  The  omission  of  it 
in  a  treaty  of  peace,  would  not  leave  it  on  its  former  ground. 
It  would  in  effect,  be  an  absolute  abandonment  of  the  princi- 
ple. The  seamen  of  the  Uniled  Stales  have  a  claim  on  their 
country  for  protection,  and  they  must  be  protected.  Impress- 
ment is  an  evil  which  must  not  and  cannot  be  longer  tole- 
rated. It  is  in  the  highest  degree  degrading  to  the  United 
States  as  a  nation,  incompatible  with  their  sovereignty,  and 
.subversive  of  the  main  pillars  of  their  independence.  Their 
forbearance  has  been  mistaken  for  pusillaniruily.  The  Bri- 
tbh  pretension  was  fast  maturing  into  a  right;  and  should 
resistance  be  longer  delayed,  it  would  soon  become  one. 
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to  order  to  remove  all  ground  for  thcf  continuande  of  the 
trar,  and  to  place  Great  Britain  manifestly  in  the  wrongs  the 
^port  concludes  with  recommending  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
«iiployment  df  foreign  seamen  in  the  public  or  private 
Wsflds  of  the  United  States^  after  the  teiUlination  of  the 
present  war,  under  heavy  penalties,  and  providing  that  the 
lists  of  the  crews  of  merchant  vessels  be  exhibited,  and  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  collectors  of  the  several  ports,  and 
&Bt  the  eodsuls  and  agents  of  foreign  powers  might  have 
free  access  to  such  records,  and  a  feir  opportunity  to  object 
tb  the  shipping  of  any  individuals  whom  th^y  claimed  as 
belonging  to  their  nation. 

Law  to  exclude  Foreign  Seamen.     In  pursuance  of  this  fe- 
commendation,  a  law  was  enacted  embracing  these  provisions, 
applicable  to  those  nations  only   who  should  adopt  simi^iar 
regulations  and  discontinue  the  pi^ctice  of  impressment*    It 
was  confidently  hoped,  that  when  an  act  was  passed,  which 
should  give  a  better  security  against  the  employment  of  their 
seamen  than  the  pi'actice  of  impi^^sSment,  the  British  govern- 
ment would  be  willing  to  abandon  it.     But  they  viewed  it 
in  a  very  different  light.     British  seamen  came  into  the  Uni- 
ted States,  either  by  shipping  themselves  on  board  American 
vessels  in  British  ports,  or  by  deserting  from  British  vessels 
in  American  ports.     While  they  remained  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  they  could  not  be  reclaimed,  and  de-* 
livered  to  the  British  authorities.     Merely  refusing  to  employ 
them  on  board  American  vessels,  left  them  an  American 
ground  free  to  engage  in  other  pursuits^  and  did  not  restore 
them  to  the  British  nation.    In  their  estimation,  then^  the  taw 
afforded  a  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  which  tney  complained«(    Indeed  in  the  present  state  of 
the  British  marine,  such  a  law  was  by  no  means  a  desirable 
object  to  them ;  as  by  prohibiting  the  employment  of  British 
seamen  in  American  vessels,  it  precluded  the  opportunity  of 
impressing  them^    This  refusal  of  the  British  government  to 
festore  impressed  Americans,  and  to  accept  the  propositton* 
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lo  ejclutJe  tlicir  seamen  from  the  merchant  aiid  naval  service 
of  ihc  United  Sialeg,  in  ibe  opinion  of  the  commitlec,  wap- 
i-iiiUed  the  conclusion  that  they  were  dciermined  lo  roan  their 
navy  in  violation  of  the  dearest  rights  of  American  citizens^ 
and  justified  a  continuation  of  the  war<  No  accommodaliDir 
was  otlected,  and  this  point  alill  remained  lo  be  settled  by  the 
sword. 

Report  of  the  CommUUe  on  Military  Affairs.  Mr.  WilUaiHi, 
iif  North  Carolina,  frqm  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  re- 
jHtrted  a  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  amiy  twenty  thousand 
men,  making  the  whole  pennaaent  military  eslablisbmenl  fifty 
SIX  ihouRand. 

D(bat'.s  un  llie  War  BUh.  In  the  discussion  of  these  re- 
jiorls,  [he  apenkers  on  either  side,  took  a  wide  range  on  the 
f;e(icral  subject  of  the  war,  on  the  expediency  and  necesaitf 
of  continuing  it,  on  the  object*  to  be  obtained,  and  ihc  man- 
ner of  conducting  it.  Mr.  Williams,  in  introducing  the  army 
bill,  fully  ex|ilained  the  views  of  the  military  committee. 
'  Two  great  objects,"  he  said,  "  were  to  be  obtained  by  the 
military  Jorcc  proposed  to  be  raised:  one,  the  complete  de- 
fence of  the  country  ;  the  other,  offensive  war,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  make  the  enemy  feel  that  it  had  become  hi9 
interest  lo  abstain  from  oppression  and  plunder.  For  defence, 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  Stales  should  be  divided 
into  niililary  districts;  each  district  lo  be  intrusted  to  an  in- 
telligent odicer  of  high  grade,  who  should  have  under  his 
command  cerlain  portions  of  the  artillery  and  infantry  of  the 
iTgular  army,  with  instructions  to  call  in  aid  the  adjacent 
militia,  as  there  should  be  occasion.  That  a  corps  of  flying 
artillery  should  be  established  on  the  sea-board,  which  could 
be  rapidly  directed  to  the  most  exposed  points.  That  a  skil- 
ful engineer  should  be  appointed,  and  directed  lo  devise  plans, 
and  superintend  the  erection  of  such  works  of  defence  as 
might  be  necessary."  He  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
military  disiricts,  and  the  least  number  of  troops  to  be  allotted 
to  each,  making  an  aggregate  of  ten  thousand,  for  the  defence 
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of  the  country.  Mr.  Williams  nttt  called  the  atientidn  of 
the  house  to  the  East  Florida  frontiei'.  <<  IMlfi^,''  lie  stated, 
**  there  already  exists.  In  its  present  State  it  was  improvea- 
ble  by  an  enemy  to  the  easerttial  iil^iiry  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  perfectly  within  the  cotitrol  of  the  British  for  every 
military  purpose,  and  no  greater  force  would  bcf  required  for 
the  United  States  to  occupy  it,  than  would  be  necessary  to 
guard  that  frontier  if  they  did  not.  It  ought  therefore,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  to  be  occupied.'' 

hi  fatakr.  On  the  subject  of  oflfeniite  war,  ht  remarked, 
^  that  the  British  regular  force  m  the  Canadas  cot^Id  not  h^ 
eaflmated  at  less  than  twelve  thousand  then.  In  addition  to 
dl^ve,  irere  the  Canadian  milHra,  amounting  to  several  thm- 
fand,  and  three  thousand  regulars  at  HaFifex.  To  drive  this 
foree  from  the  field,  the  St.  Lawrence  must  be  cro^d 
Whh  a  well  appointed  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  ^tifh 
ported  by  an  army  of  reserve  of  ten  thousand.  Peace  is  not 
to  be  expected  but  at  the  expense  of  vigorous  and  Successful 
war.  Administration  have  in  vain  sued  for  it,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  sarcastic  sneers  of  the  British  ministef.  The 
campaign  of  1813  must  be  opened  in  a  style  of  vigour,  ca^ 
cuiafed  to  inspire  confidence  in  ourselves,  ^nd  awe  in 
^  enemy.  Nothing  must  be  left  to  chance^  our  movements 
must  every  where  be  in  concert.  At  the  same  moment,  we 
nMVe  on  Canada,  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  men  must  threalan 
Halifitx  from  the  province  of  Maine. 

^  The  honour  and  cbfiMcter  of  the  nation  require  that  ih$ 
British  power  on  our  borders  should  be  annihilated  the  net t 
campaign.  Her  American  provinces  once  wrested  from  her, 
every  attempt  to  recover  them  will  be  chimerical,  etoept  by  ne- 
gotiation. The  road  to  peace  then  lies  through  Canada.  Omie 
poasessedof  Canada,  an  honourable  peace  is  secured.  The 
disasters  of  the  last  campaign,  owing  to  the  cowardice  of  one 
olbcer,  and  the  inexperience  of  others,  forbid  the  permanent 
employment  of  the  militia  or  volunteers  for  the  purposes  of 
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war,  and  uiighl  to  stimulate  to  new  and  more  vigoroiis  exer- 
tions with  improved  means." 

Against.  The  views  of  the  advocates  of  peace  were  ably 
explained  and  defended  by  Mr.  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  in  a 
speech  on  the  army  bill,  "  This  bill,"  he  observed, "  proposed 
to  augment  the  army  by  an  addition  of  twenty  thousand  men: 
this  extension  would  raise  the  army  to  fifty-five  thousand, 
The  compiiliee  of  foreign  relations  have  stated  that  the  oxiftl- 
ing  military  establishment  is  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  defence.  This  new  army  is  professedly  intended 
for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  This  be  would  consider,  first, 
on  iis  own  merits,  and  secondly,  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
peace.  U  was  the  deliberate,  confirmed  opinion  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  that  he  represented,"  Mr.  Quincy  observed, 
"  that  the  invasion  of  Canada  was  cruel,  wanton,  senseless,  and 
wicked  ,  that  for  the  offences  of  a  people  in  the  other  hem- 
isphere, we  should  visit  with  fire  and  sword  an  innocent  and 
unoffending  people  in  our  neighbourhood,  connected  with  US 
by  numerous  acts  of  friendly  intercourse.  Antecedent 
to  this  war,  there  subsisted  bctwcn  Canada  and  the  United 
States  an  intercourse  of  the  most  amiable  and  interesting 
nature.  The  people  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  vera 
but  as  one  family,  intermarrying,  and  living  in  the  copstant 
reciprocation  of  friendly  offices.  As  enemies,  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  them.  Seven  miUions  could  have  no- 
thing to  apprehend  from  half  a  million,  Like  the  giant 
crushing  the  pigmy,  there  was  no  glory  to  be  obtained  in  the 
conqyest.  Nor  could  it  in  any  degree  affect  Great  Britain  to 
our  advantage.  It  was  our  invasion  of  Canada,  which  gave 
new  strength  to  the  British  ministry  at  the  late  election.  The 
British  nation  were  willing  to  support  America  in  pnnciple  ; 
but  when  they  saw  in  the  first  onset,  the  war  was  carried 
against  their  harmless  colonists,  sympathy  enhsted  them  on 
their  side,  and  produced  .such  an  effect  at  the  elections  as  mighf 
Ije  expected. 
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^'  He  would  next  consider  the  invasion  of  Canada  as  the 
Qieans  of  obtaining  peace.  In  that  view  it  is  addresild  to  the 
fears  of  Great  Britain.  The  history  of  that  country,  from  its 
earliest  period,  has  always  evinced  that  she  was  not  operated 
upon  by  threats.  She  always  sacrifices  the  present  to  the 
future,  meets  danger  half  way,  and  yields  nothing  to  menaces. 
If  Great  Britain  saw  that  this  was  a  threat  we  meant  to  exe- 
cute, and  was  sure  the  conquest  of  Canada  would  be  effected ; 
just  in  proportion  as  she  was  sure  of  that,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion would  the  chance  of  accommodation  with  her  be 
4iiiunished."* 

The  general  principles  advocated  by  Mr.  Williams  and 
others  in  favour  of  war,  and  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  committees  of  foreign  relations  and  military  aflbirs,  were 
undoubtedly  well  calculated  to  accomplish  the  ol^Bct,  Cwld 
a  well  appointed  army  of  twenty  thousand  effective  men  hirte 
crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  early  in  the  spring  of  1813,  sup- 
ported by  a  reserve  of  ten  thousand,  Canada  must  have  fallen 
that  season.  But  the  difference  between  an  army,  as  it 
appears  in  the  debates  and  acts  of  Congress,  where  the  ranks 
are  to  be  filled  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  an  army  in  the 
field,  is  immense.  The  requisite  ofiicers  of  every  grade  were 
readily  found,  but  the  total  failure  of  the  recruiting  service 
presented  the  mere  skeleton  of  an  army  in  the  field.  The 
proposed  measures  were  adopted  by  large  majorities ;  and 
laws  were  consequently  passed,  authorizing  the  increase  of 
the  regular  army  by  an  addition  of  twenty  thousand  men,  rais- 
ing ten  additional  companies  of  rangers,  appointing  six  addi- 
tional major  generals,  and  six  additional  brigadiers,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  oflSceps  of  the  subordinate  grades, 
and  giving  higher  bounties  to  recruits. 

The  military  occupation  of  Cast  Florida,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Williams,  was  viewed  by  Congress  as  an  act  of  direct 
hostility  against  Spain,   and   prematurely  and  unadvisedly 
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making  her  a  party  to  ibe  war.  Though  her  lerritories  in 
the  t'loridas  might  be  improved  by  the  Bril'iBh  lo  ihc  disad- 
vantage of  the  United  Slates,  yei  the  majority  of  Congress 
aeem  disposed  to  wait  until  some  act  of  Spain,  manifestly 
violating  AmericaD  lights,  should  justify  the  measure. 

Report  of  Xaval  CommitUt.  The  committee  on  naval 
alfairs.  with  the  aid  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  some  of 
the  most  experienced  naval  officers,  look  an  eitensive  view 
of  the  subject  of  naval  defence,  and  made  an  able  and  lucid 
report;  in  which  they  stated,  "that  for  the  defence  t>(  the 
coast,  and  the  protection  of  commerce,  a  respectable  navy 
was  necessary;  (hat  although  it  was  not  desirable,  nor 
within  the  power  of  the  United  Stales,  to  create  a  navy 
which  should  be  able  to  meet  the  collected  force  of  Britain 
on  the  ocean,  yet  such  a  navy  might  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided, as  would  be  adequate  to  guard  the  coast,  and.  protect 
commerce :  liiat  Great  Britain  could  not  with  safety,  at  any 
one  time,  send  to  the  American  station  a  considerable  portion 
of  her  navy.  The  protection  of  her  own  waters  forbade  it. 
While  they  had  no  access  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  received  no  supplies  from  them,  the  expenses  of  lupply- 
ing  their  ships  would  be  enormous.  They  remarked  that  it 
would  lake  a  much  less  force  to  guard,  than  to  assail  the 
coast.  That  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  some  vessels  of  a 
larger  size  must  be  provided.  While  the  Bnlish  bad  ships  of 
the  line  on  the  coast,  frigates  must  not  be  altogether  depended 
on.  The  same  force  in  a  number  of  frigates  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  attack  a  seventy-four;  the  heavier  metal  of  the 
latter  would  probably  enable  her  to  sink  or  destroy  the  for- 
mer with  but  partial  injury  to  herself. 

Comparison  betaeen  Seventy-fowa  and  Frigates.  They  next 
proceeded  lo  give  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  value  in 
■ervice,  and  of  Ihc  expense  of  building,  seventy-fours  and 
frigates.  According  to  an  estimate  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  detailed  with  great  minuteness,  the  force  of  three  frigates 
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woald  not  be  more  than  equal  to  one  setenty-four*  ^jTli^  ejt- 
jpense  of  building  and  equipping  a  frigate  of  forty-fUl^f  unsi 
taken  from  the  actual  cost  of  the  President,  was  }220,910« 
The  cost  of  a  seventy-four,  }333,000»  The  annual  expense 
of  keeping  a  frigate  of  that  size  in  service,  was  estin^gled  at 
Si  10,000;  and  that  of  a  seventy-four  at  ^210,110/  The 
result  from  these  calculations,  was,  that  while  the  expenses  of 
a  seventy-four  were  something  less  than  that  of  two  frigates 
of  forty-four  guns,  her  value  in  service  wa6  equal  to  three* 

When  engaged  in  war  with  a  distant  maritime  power,  ships 
of  the  line  were  best  calculated  to  defend  the  coast,  and  pro^ 
tect  the  inward  and  outward  bound  commierce*  Without 
them,  the  first  object  of  such  an  enemy  would  be  to  restrain 
American  frigates  and  cruisers,  from  leaving  oan  b^rboiurs, 
and  {greying  on  their  commerce.  By  keeping  tMO'  larga 
ships,  parading  dn  the  coast,  threatening  the  most  exposed 
towns,  preventing  the  departure  of  small  cruisefS,  capturing 
what  small  portion  of  commerce  may  have  escaped  their 
cruisers  on  the  ocean,  and  recapturing  such  as  they  have  lost, 
they  are  able  to  carry  on  a  warfare,  easy  and  profitable  to 
themselves,  and  destructive  to  their  enemies. 

Should  a  more  important  object  present  itself,  they  coulcf 
withdraw  their  ships  for  a  time  without  great  hazard,  and 
return  in  season  to  shut  out  those  cruisers  with  their  prizes^ 
that  might  have  gone  out  in  their  absence.  They  would  be 
able  at  all  times  to  consult  their  own  convenience  in  point  of 
time  and  numbers,  and  need  incur  no  expense  and  risk  of 
transport,  but  can  go  and  procure  their  supplies  at  pleasure 
before  their  absence  is  known  to  their  enemy. 

To  prevent  these  evils,  the  American  navy  ought,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  to  consist  of  a  mixed  force,  of  ships 
of  the  line,  firigates  of  forty  and  thirty-two  guns,  and  corvettes 
of  sixteen.  The  inner  squadron,  or  guarda  costa,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  few  smaller  frigates,  and 
corvettes  for  look-out  vessels.  ^^  Such  a  defence,"  the  commit- 
tee remark,  *^  must  produce  one  of  two  results  1  either  the 
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enemy  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  coitst,  or  bring  ott    > 
a  force  al  lea^l  double  that  of  the  Americanij,  ai  all  the  hat^H 
atds  of  leaving  their  own  waters  unprotected,  and  maintaining^ 
ihrir  sljips  at  sea  without  liatbGurs-for  shelter,  and   al  the 
great  ttpensc  and  risk  of  provisioning  and  B-atering  them  by 
transports.     If,  under  these  disadvaniages,  they  should  be 
unable  lo  maintain  a  supcrionty  on  the  coast,  the  door  will 
br  kept  oprn  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  cruisers  with  their 
prizp.s,  and  ihe  small  classes  of  ships  may  be  sent  in  pursuit 
of  the  cruisers  and  commerce  of  (he  enemy." 

Diy  hocks.  "The  committee  also  recommend  a  dry 
dock,  into  which  vessels  may  be  introduced  and  the  water 
then  taken  out  by  drains  and  pumps,  as  indispensable  for 
repairing  large  ships.  Without  the  aid  of  such  a  dock,  a 
ship  of  wai  wanting  repairs  to  her  bottom,  or  that  is  in  need 
of  cojipering,  must  be  turned  down  on  her  side  to  undergo 
that  repair ;  to  prepare  her  for  this  operation,  her  upper 
masis  must  be  taken  down,  her  guns,  stores,  waler-casks, 
ballast,  and  ammunition  taken  out,  which  occasions  a  great 
waste  and  loss  of  time  and  labour.  The  preparation  to  dock 
a  skip  requires  but  a  few  hours.  All  ihat  is  necessary  is  to- 
take  out  her  guns,  and  lo  pump  the  water  out  of  her  water- 
casks,  and  when  docked,  the  repairs  of  her  bottom  can  pro- 
gress on  both  sides  ut  the  same  time.  Ships  wanting  thorough 
repair,  require  all  the  planks  to  be  stripped  off,  and  their 
beams,  knees,  and  clamps  taken  out;  these  are  nil  they  have 
to  bind  their  franrcs  together,  and  thereby  preserve  their 
shape  ;  when  stripped  of  ihcm  to  make  room  for  new,  they 
are  liable,  if  in  the  water,  lo  hog,  from  the  greatest  weight 
and  l>ody  of  timber  being  in  (he  fore  and  after  ends,  at  which 
places  there  is  no  pressure  upwards  caused  by  the  water :  as 
these  ends  arc  sharp,  the  two  estremilics  of  the  ship  are  liable 
(o  sink  in  the  water,  while  the  body  or  middle  of  the  ship  rises 
with  tlic  upward  pressure  of  the  wnicr,  something  in  the  form 
of  a  hog's  back.  Amnhcr  consideration  is,  that  the  bolting 
yf  a  ship  ought  to  be  dnven  from  the  outside,  but  when  re- 
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paired  afloat,  they  must  by  driven  from  the  inside,  and  are 
Aeitber  so  strong,  nor  so  well  secured.  These  considerations 
iflriueed  gentlemen  best  acquainted  with  naval  aflairs  strongly 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  -dry  dock  for  repairing 
•hips  of  war.  v 

Tlift  unparalleled  success  of  the  infant  navy  of  th^United 
Stales  bad  inspired  a  universal  confidence  in  that  mode  of 
war&re,  and  rendered  every  measure  for  the  increase  of  the 
navy  popular*  The  views  of  the  committee,  of  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  and  of  Captains  Stewart,  Hull,  and  Morris,  who 
aisisCed  with  iheir  communications  in  making  the  report,  were 
fidly  supported  in  Congress,  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  in- 
crease of.  the  naval  force.  Four  seventy-fours,  six  additional 
forty-fours,  and  six  sloops  of  war,  were  ordered  to  be  built, 
and  put  in  commission  immediately.  As  large  a  force  abo 
on  the  lakes  was  ordered  to  be  provided,  as  was  calculated 
woqld  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  ascendency  in  that  quarter. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  this 
maritime  force  appeared  only  on  the  journals  of  Congress. 
The  most  numerous  and  expensive  part  of  their  real  navy, 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  gun-boats  seeking  their 
own  safety  in  the  creeks  and  shoals  of  the  coasL  The  crea- 
tioa  of  a  navy  was  found  to  be  a  work  of  time,  and  before  it 
could  be  accomplished,  the  evils  which  it  was  destined  to 
prevent,  were  realized. 

Treasury  Estimates.     The  treasury  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  1813,  were, 
For  the  civil  list,  and  interest,  and  reimburse- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  principal  of  the  public 

debt, 1^8,500,000 

For  the  army,  not  including  the  new  levies,     •     .  17,000,000 
For  the  navy,  not  including  the  proposed  in- 
.crease, 4,925,000 

;ao,435,ooo 

20 
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I'bc  approprialioDs  actually  made  for  the  service  of  llie 
year,  were, 

Civil  deparlmenl  and  ouBccllaneoui  ictTices,  .  ^1,500,000 
MitilDry,  including  unexpended  baiances,  .  .  31,500,000 
Naval,  including  the  proposed  increase,  ....  8,600,000 

Public  debt,      .     , 8,000,000 

Additional  naval  ofRtxn, 350,000 

Bounties  to  the  erens  of  Constitution  and  Wasp,         135,000 


^39,975,000 
(■"ifly  tliousatid  dollars  were  ordered  to  be  paid  lo  the  offi- 
rtrs  and  crew  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Guerriere,  and  the  like  sum  for  the  destruction  of  the  Java. 
Twcniy-five  thousand  dollars  were  given  to  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Wasp,  for  the  capture  of  the  FroLc.  An  act 
was  also  passed  declaring  it  to  be  lawful  for  any  persons  to 
bum,  sink,  or  destroy  any  British  armed  vessels,  by  Lorpe- 
does,  submarine  inxlrtiments,  or  any  other  destructive  ma- 
chine, and  giving  a  bounty  to  the  amount  of  one  half  the 
value  of  such  vessel,  armament,  apparel,  and  cargo,  to  any 
peiiions  who  should  accomplish  their  destruction. 

The  eommittec  of  ways  and  moans,  reported  an  estimate 
of  the  whole  revenue  cxclutyivc  of  loans,  to  amount  to  twelve 
millions:  that  the  residue  of  Uie  appropriations  should  be 
supplied  by  loans  ;  for  this  purpose,  that  a  loan  of  twenty- 
one  millions  was  necessary ;  ten  of  which  was  lo  be  obtained 
by  issuing  treasury  notes  (o  that  amount,  bearing  an  interest 
of  five  and  (wo-fifths  per  cent.  These  were  calculated  to 
supply  in  some  measure  a  circulating  medium,  to  be  issued 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  payment  of  the  troops,  or 
sold  in  market.  The  remaining  eleven  millions  were  to  be 
obtained  by  creating  and  seiiirig  in  market,  United  Stales* 
stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  sis  percent,,  and  reimbursable 
in  twelve  years.  The  stock  not  to  be  sold  at  a  greater  dis- 
count than  al  llic  rate  of  cightj- eight  dollars  cash  forom; 
Imndrcd dollars  sm<k. 
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M$rckmUs^  Bonds  discharged.    Immediately  after  the  re- 
▼ocatMNi  of  the  orders  in  council,  American  merchants  pur- 
chased  in  England,  goods  to  the  amount  of  nearly  forty  mil- 
lioBs^  and  shipped  them  to  th^  United  States  on  the  presump- 
tMm  that  the  non-importation  law  would  be  repealed*    The 
declaration  of  war  having  prevented  the  repeal,  these  goods 
were  liable  to  be  seized  and  condemned  on  their  anival  in 
U|e  American  ports.    In  several  instances,  American  priva- 
teers, felling  ia  with  vessels  laden  with  these  goods,  took 
possession  of  them,  and  sent  them  in  as  prizes.    The  custom- 
house officers,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  seised  these  goods,  and  libelled  them  in  the  mari- 
time courts.  The  goods,  by  order  of  the  courts,  were  released 
to  tlie  owners,  upon  their  giving  bonds  to  pay  the  appraised 
value  of  them,  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.    The 
claims  of  the  owners  of  the  privateers,  to  those  that  were 
captured  and  sent  in,  was  at  once  disallowed  by  the  court. 
Application  was  made  to  Congress  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session,  for  a  discharge  of  those  bonds  and  a  remission  of  the 
forfeitures  incurred.     The  duties  on  these  importations  would 
amount  to  nearly  ten  millions,  and  afford  a  very  seasonable 
aid  to  the  treasury.     The  application  was  favourably  receiv- 
ed, and  an  act  passed  discharging  the  bonds,  and  the  penal- 
ties incurred,  upon  the  payment  of  the  duties  and  costs  arisen 
on  the  prosecutions. 

It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of  finance  propissed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  provide  for  the  punc- 
tual payment  of  the  interest  on  the  war  loans,  by  a  system  of 
internal  duties  and  direct  taxes.  This  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  support  public  credit,  and  render  future  loans  ob- 
tainable on  any  reasonable  terms.  No  receipt  of  any  conse- 
quence could  be  calculated  upon  at  the  treasury,  at  a  shorter 
period  than  a  year  after  the  imposition  of  the  taxes.  In  the 
mean  time  interest  upon  the  loans  first  obtained,  would  fall 
due,  and  further  loans  would  be  called  for.  On  these  con-  - 
siderations,  it  was  expected  that  the  present  Congress  would 
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ai  an  early  pniod,  arrange  [be  system,  ami  impose  the  laiea. 
But  notwithsiandiDg  they  had  been  in  session  thirteen  months 
out  of  the  Iweiily-four,  for  which  they  were  elected,  Ihey  did 
not  find  lime  to  arrange  this  important  business,  and  be- 
fjueathed  the  unpleasant  task  to  their  successors. 

LaiD  of  Retaliation.  The  shocking  barbarities  practised 
by  the  Indians,  under  the  command  of  the  British,  and  by 
their  permission,  at  the  river  Raisin,  cscited  universal  indig- 
nation, and  induced  the  passing  of  a  law  authorizing  the  Pre- 
sident, whenever  there  had  been  any  violations  of  die  laws  and 
usages  of  war,  or  any  outrage  or  acts  of  cruelty  and  barba- 
rity, perpcirnicd  on  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
persons  in  their  land  or  naval  service,  by  those  acting  under 
authority  of  the  British  government,  or  by  the  Indians  in 
alliance  or  connexion  with,  or  acting  under  their  authority,  to 
cause  full  and  ample  retaliation  to  be  ejecuted  on  any  British 
subject,  soldier,  or  seaman,  prisoners  of  war  in  the  IJnited 
States. 

The  British  alleged  in  excuse  for  themselves,  their  inabil- 
ity to  control  the  Indians.  This  excuse,  however,  was  gene- 
rally not  true  in  point  of  fact ;  and  if  true,  would  afford  no 
reasonable  justification.  It  only  threw  the  guilt  one  step 
further  back,  and  placed  the  criminality  of  employing  sav- 
ages whom  they  could  not  control,  in  a  more  conspicuous 
point  of  view.  Happily  for  the  honour  and  magnanimity  of 
the  American  nation,  the  severe  though  just  law  of  retaliation 
was  never  executed.  It  was  too  revolting  to  the  humane 
fecliugs  of  Americans,  to  visit  the  iniquities  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  their  guilty  agents,  on  innocent  and  imforilinate 
prisoneirs. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Biithh  Pkn  tA  the  Campaisnoi  for  1813.— American  Plan.— Diviaioii  of 
tlw  United  SUtes  into  Military  Districts.— Arriyal  of  tiie  British  Re- 
iB&roementB  at  Bermuda. — Proclamations  of  Blockade. — Arrival  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Squadron  in  the  Delaware.— Arrival  of  the  Bri- 
tish Squadron  at  Lynnhaven  Bay. — ^Plundering  on  the  Shores  of  the 
Chesapeake — Burning  of  Havre  de  Grace. — ^Plundering  and  Burning 
of  Fredericktown,  and  Georgetown.— Arrival  of  Admiral  Warren, 
•nd  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith,  with  Reinforcements. — Norfolk  threatened* 
—Attack  on  Craney  Island. — Capture  of  Hampton. — Plunder  and  Out- 
nges  at  Hampton.-^Corre8pondence  between  the  American  and  Bri- 
tish Generals  on  the  subject  of  the  Outrages. — Attempt  to  destroy 
Che  Plantagenet  with  a  Torpedo. — An  attempt  on  the  Ramilies  with 
a  Torpedo,  and  a  Fire-Ship. — Squadron  proceed  up  the  Potomac  and 
threaten  Alexandria  and  Washington. — Proceed  up  the  Bay,  and 
threaten  Annapolis  and  Baltimore.-— Admiral  Cockburn  proceeds  to  the 
Sootlu— 'Blockade  of  Comodore  Decatur^s  Squadron  at  New-London.. 
—Naval  Challenge. — ^Decline. 

British  Plan  of  Operation  for  1813.  The  distinguished 
naval  success  of  the  Americans  in  the  year  ]812  was  in  a 
high  degree  mortifying  to  British  pride.  To  be  beaten  on 
ground  which  they  claimed  exchisively  as  their  own,  and  by 
a  navy  which  they  despised,  was  not  to  be  endured.  To 
apologize  for  such  an  event,  American  frigates  were  called 
seventy- fours  in  disguise,  and  greatly  oven^aled  in  men  and 
guns.  British  commerce  had  suffered  severely  by  the  public 
and  private  armed  ships  of  the  United  Stales.  To  guard 
against  similar  events  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  British  de- 
termined on  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  naval  warfare. 
No  actions  were  to  be  hazarded  with  American  ships  but 
with^uch  superior  force  as  would  ensure  success,  and  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  no  American  ship  was  ever  after- 
wards attacked,  but  where  the  difference  wa3  greatly  in  fa- 
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vour  ol  ilic  British.  The  coasl  waa  (o  be  closely  blockaded, 
so  as  lo  prevent  (he  egress  of  vessels,  and  (he  return  of  them 
with  their  prizes.  Every  thing  American  which  floated,  was 
to  be  captured  or  destroyed,  and  a  largo  armament  was  to  be 
kept  constantly  hovering  on  the  coast,  which  should  continu- 
ally threaten  and  harass  the  different  maritime  towns,  and  in 
this  manner,  as  some  of  their  officers  expressed  themselves, 
chastise  America  into  submission.  With  these  views,  the 
principal  disposable  force  of  Great  Britain  was  destined  for 
the  sea-board.  No  greater  reinforcements  were  to  be  sent  to 
Canada,  than  w  hat  were  deemed  suAicieni  to  retain  their  pos- 
sessions. Thp  success  of  the  allied  powers  against  France 
in  the  year  1812,  greatly  relieved  England  from  the  pressure 
of  the  continental  war,  and  enabled  her,  with  more  effect,  to 
pursue  her  hostile  measures  against  America. 

.imfrkan.  The  American  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
determined  lo  open  the  campaign  of  1813  with  a  regular 
army  of  fifty-five  thousand  men,  lo  be  aided  by  occasional 
calls  of  militia  and  volunteers.  The  main  body  of  the  regu- 
lar forces  was  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  For 
the  purposes  of  defence,  the  United  Stales  were  divided  into 
nine  military  districts. 
Massachusetts  aiid  New-Hampshire,  to  compose  .     .  No.  1 

Rhode-Island  and  Connecticut, 2 

Kew-York  from  the  sea  to  the  highlands,  and  the  stale 

of  New-Jersey, 3 

Pennsylvania  from  its  eastern  limit  to  the  Alleghany 

mountains,  and  Delaware, 4 

Maryland  and  Virginia, 5 

The  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 6 

The  states  of  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  the  Mississippi 

territory, 7 

Kentucky,   Ohio,  and  the  territorial  governments  of 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Michigan, 8 

Pennsylvania  from  the  Alleghany  mountains  westward, 

New-York  north  of  the  highlands,  and  Vermont,     .     .     9 
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To  each  of  ther  districts  was  assigned  a  general  officer  of 
die  United  States  army,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  and 
direct  all  the  means  of  defence,  and  military  operations  with- 
in his  district.  Small  detachments  of  regular  troops  were 
stationed  at  the  most  exposed  points  on  the  sea-board,  to 
fatm  a  rallying  point  for  the  militia  in  case  of  invasion.  The 
commandant  of  the  district  was  authorized  to  call  upon  the 
executives  of  the  states  for  such  portions  of  the  militia  most 
convenient  to  the  threatened  point,  as  he  should  deem  neces* 
«ury«  The  operations  of  the  militia  to  be  combined  with 
the  regular  force,  and  the  whole  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  commandant  of  the  district,  and  while  in  service,  to  be 
paid  and  supported  by  the  United  States. 

With  these  views  of  the  contending  parties,  the  campaign 
of  1813  commenced.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  a  large 
reinforcement  arrived  at  Bermuda,  consisting  of  several  ships 
of  war  and  transports,  with  a  considerable,  land  force  on 
board,  furnished  with  shells  and  rockets  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  most  exposed  cities  on  the  sea-board.  A  por- 
tion of  this  land  force  consisted  of  French  prisoners,  who, 
rather  than  be  confined  for  an. indefinite  period  in  the  English 
prison  of  Dartmoor,  had  been  induced  to  embark  in  the  British 
service. 

Brilish  Blockade  of  the  Southern  Ports.  On  the  26th  of 
December,  1812,  an  order  in  council  was  issued,  declaring 
the  ports  and  harbours  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
bays,  to  be  in  a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous  blockade ;  on 
the  26th  of  the  May  following,  the  blockade  was  extended  to 
New-Yoric,  and  all  the  southern  ports.*  Early  in  March,  a 
fleet  consisting  of  four  sfventy-fours,  six  frigates,  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  vessels  of  war,  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake 
under   Admiral  Cockburn.      About  the    same  time  three 
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Mventy-fours  and  several  small  vessels,  appeared  in  theDd-  • 
aware  under  CommoiJore  Ucresford.  x> 

Operalions  m  the.  Dtlttaian.  On  the  I6[li  of  March,  (be  ff 
Delaware  squadron  nmdv  a  demand  of  supplies  from  ihe  in- 
babitanu  of  Lewistown,  a  considerable  village  on  the  Dela- 
wn>  shore,  offciing  to  pay  the  Philadelphia  prices,  in  ca« 
tiuiy  were  voluntarily  furnished,  and  threatening  to  destroy 
Ihft  town  in  case  of  refusal.  Such  proposals,  addressed  to  a 
people  opposed  In  principle  to  the  war,  was  expected  to 
brinf;  in  an  abundant  supply;  but  the  patriotic  citizeni 
of  this  village  pevcmptoHly  refused  ;  informing  the  com- 
modore, that  they  could  hold  no  correspondence  with  an 
enemy,  without  subjecting  themselves  (o  the  penalties  of 
treason.  They  gave  immediate  information  to  the  governor 
of  Delaware,  who  culled  out  a  considerable  body  of  militia 
and  placed  the  town  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence.  On 
the  6th  of  April,  the  demand  was  renewed,  and  on  being 
again  refused,  the  Belvidcra  with  two  Mjmllerve.isels,  anchor- 
ed close  under  the  town,  and  commenced  a  bombardment; 
this  was  spiritedly  returned  by  the  militia  under  Colonel  Da- 
vis, from  a  battery  erected  in  a  commanding  position.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  the  British  attempted  (o  land,  but 
were  met  at  the  water's  edge  and  driven  back  to  their  ships. 
The  blockading  squadron  then  left  their  moorings  above 
Lewis,  and  dropped  down  to  Newbold's  ponds,  a  watering 
place  seven  miles  below.  Here  they  again  attempted  to  land 
and  obtain  water  from  the  ponds,  and  were  again  met  by  a 
detachment  of  the  militia  from  Lewis  under  Colonel  Hun- 
ter, and  compelled  to  retire  and  abandon  their  object.  The 
squadron  failing  to  obtain  the  necesstry  supplies  in  the  Dela- 
ware, soon  afterwards  returned  to  Bermuda. 

In  the  Chesapeake.  In  the  Chesapeake,  the  blockading 
squadron  took  their  station  in  Lynnhaven  bay,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Chesapeake,  and  commenced  a  disgraceful 
scene  of  plunder  and  devastation.  Light  vessels  traversed 
the  bay  in  every  direction,  capturing  and  destroying  all  the 
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-  fishtng^boats  and  bay  craft  within  their  reach;  frequently 
iMcKng,  And  plundering  and  burning  defenceless  fiirm* 
BOases,  seducing,  and  taking  away  negroes,  and  driving  off 
Alt  stock ;  on  the  appearance  of  any  considerable  opposition, 
Ihteie  marauders  immediately  took  to  their  ships.  On  the 
Sd  of  April,  three  frigates,  two  brigs,  and  a  schooner,  entered 
the  Rappahannock,  and  attacked  the  Dolphin  privateer,  mil 
three  letters  of  marque,  which  were  there  preparing  for  sea. 
The  letters  of  marque  were  immediately  taken.  The  priva- 
teer sustained  an  action  of  two  hours,  when  the  British  suc- 
ceeded in  boarding  her  with  the  loss  of  fifty  men  killed  and 
srounded. 

The  cities  of  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Annapolis,  and  all  the 
tmftUer  towns  and  villages  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  most  exposed  towns  removed,  with  their  valuable 
eflfects,  into  the  interior.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  place 
the  most  considerable  towns  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence. 
Qd  the  16th  of  April,  a  large  force  appeared  at  thelliouth  of 
the  Patapsco,  twelve  miles  below  the  city  of  Baltimore ;  took 
the  Baltimore  packets  and  a  number  of  small  craft,  and  threat- 
ened ah  attack  on  the  city.  Finding  it  well  defended,  they 
proceeded  up  to  Havre  de  Grace,  near  the  head  of  the  bay, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah.  Oft  their  way,  they 
plundered  and  burnt  Frenchtown,  a  village  consisting  of  five 
or  six  dwelling-houses,  and  several  stores  and  stables,  being 
the  place  of  deposite  on  the  line  of  packets  and  stages  between 
the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Destruetian  of  Havre  de  Grace.  The  attack  on  Havre  de 
Grace  commenced  by  bombardment  from  the  shipping,  at  day- 
light, on  the  3d  of  May.  The  frightened  inhabitants, 
awakened  by  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion; a  few  repaired  to  the  beach,  where  a  battery  ^itb 
several  pieces  of  artillery  bad  been  planted  as  a  kind  of 
defence  against  small  watering  parties;  after  discharging  si 
few  shots,  they  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  barges,  Whh  th& 
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exccjiiion  of  a  cilizen  by  the  name  of  O'Ncale,  originally 
from  Ireland,  statioued  at  one  of  (he  guns,  lie  cnnlinued  load- 
ing and  Bring  it  aloae,  lo  ihc  iminineat  hazard  ofhislife,  afier 
hit)  fellow-cilizens  had  fled,  unlil  by  ilie  recoiling  of  the 
piece,  he  wbs  severely  wounded  in  die  ihigh :  be  ihcn  witli 
difficulty  rcireated  into  the  town,  and  fought  ihcra  wilh  hk 
musket,  until  a  British  ofiicoi-  rode  up  with  several  marines 
and  made  him  prisoner.  On  board  the  Maidstone  frigate  he 
was  threatened  wilh  execution  for  being  of  IHsh  extract,  but 
was  afterwards  released  upon  llic  application  of  the  magit- 
tratcs  of  the  town.  The  Brilieb  landed  with  Admiral  Cock- 
buro  at  their  head,  and  proceeded  without  further  resistance 
to  the  work  of  destruction.  The  town  was  given  up  to  the 
plunder  of  the  soldiery,  and  burnt.  Mrs.  Rodgers,  wife  of 
the  commodore,  Mrs.  Pinckney,  and  Mrs.  Goldsborough, 
with  several  other  ladies  of  distinction,  sought  shelter  at  an 
elegant  country-seat  of  Mr.  Pringle's,  a  short  distance  from 
the  village.  When  the  British  came  to  burn  the  house,  Mrs. 
GoldsbflfDUgh  met  the  officer,  and  entreated  that  the  house 
might  be  spared  on  account  of  her  aged  mother,  who  could 
not  be  removed.  The  officer  i-eplicd,  that  he  acted  under 
the  admirals  orders,  and  she  must  obtain  his  consent.  She 
immediately  sought  the  admiral,  and  obtained  his  permission 
that  (he  house  might  be  spared,  but  when  she  returned,  found 
it  on  fire,  and  two  men  coming  out  loaded  wilh  plunder.  Mr. 
Pinckney  and  Mrs.  Coldsborough,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
marines,  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flames.  Having 
destroyed  the  village,  one  party  proceeded  several  miles  on 
the  Baltimore  road,  plundering  and  burning  the  farm-houses, 
and  every  thing  within  their  reach;  another  proceeded  up 
the  Sustjuehannah,  committing  similar  ravages. 

Of  FredtrkktotBH  and  Gtorgttotvn.  On  the  Glh,  they  rc- 
embarked  and  proceeded  down  the  bay,  to  Sassafras  creek. 
A  few  miles  up  this  creek  were  the  villages  of  Fredericklown 
and  Georgetown,  of  about  forty  or  fifty  houses  each,  situated 
on  oppMite  sides  of  the  river.     At  Fredcricktown  a  number 
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of  small  vessels  had  taken  shelter  as  a  place  of  safetjr.  These 
viUages,  with  the  /shipping,  underwent  the  same  scene  of 
phinder  and  conflagration  as  had  been  practised  at  Havre  de 
Grace.  The  private  property  plundered  and  destroyed  at 
Havre  was  estimated  at  sixty  thousand,  and  at  the  two  other 
villages  at  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  1  St  of  June,  Admiral  Warren  entered  the  Chesa- 
peake with  a  considerable  naval  reinforcement,  and  a  num- 
ber of  land  troops  and  marines,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Sidney  Beckwith.  The  British  force  now  in  the  Chesapeake 
consisted  of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  vessels.  Such  a  force  evidently 
indicated  an  attack  upon  some  more  important  point.  From 
the  movement  of  the  squadron  to  Hampton  roads,  it  appeared 
that  Norfolk  was  the  object.  The  defence  of  this  city  de- 
pended on  a  squadron  of  about  twenty  gunboats,  the  frigate 
Constellation,  and  the  fortifications  on  Crancy  Island.  The 
frigate  was  anchored  between  two  forts,  situate  on  each  side 
Elizabeth  river,  which  command  the  approach  to  Norfolk. 
On  the  31st,  15  gun-boats,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Tarbel,  attacked  the  Junon,  the  foremost  British  frigate,  at 
the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile;  the  action  continued 
upwards  of  an  hour  with  considerable  damage  to  the  frigate, 
when,  on  the  nearer  approach  of  a  razee,  the  gan-boats 
hauled  off. 

Attack  on  Craney  Island.  Before  the  British  could  enter 
the  harbour  of  Norfolk  and  approach  the  town,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  possession  of  Cj*aney  Island.  Oh  the  morning 
of  the  22d,  they  were  discovered  passing  round  the  point  of 
Nansemond  river,  and  landing  on  the  main  land  in  a  position 
where  the  passage  was  fordable,  with  a  view  to  pass  over 
and  attack  the  works  on  the  west  side  of  the  Island,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  number  of  barges  from  the  fleet  attempted 
to  land  in  front.  These  were  attacked  before  they  reached 
the  shore  from  a  battery  on  the  beach,  manned  by  the  wlors 
and  marines    from  the  Constellation    and  the   gun-B*ts. 
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Thrre  of  the  barges  wrrc-  sunk,  must  of  the  men  drowned, 
and  the  re.^'t  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  shipping.  The 
ynny  which  landed  at  Nanscmond,  were  met  and  repulsed  by 
the  Virginia  militia,  and  driven  back  to  their  ships,  with  the 
loss,  including  those  in  ihe  barges,  of  upwards  of  two  huii- 
clrcd  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  city  of  Norfolk  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Gosport  and  Portsmouth,  owed  their 
safety  to  this  gallant  defence  of  Craney  Island. 

Ra-cagcs  at  Hampion.  Defeated  in  their  attempt  on  Nor- 
folk, the  armament  proceeded  to  Hampton,  a  village  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  which  runs  up  north  from  James  river, 
eighteen  milcii  above  Norfolk.  This  village  was  defended 
by  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  aud  fifty  militia,  protected  by 
some  slight  forilficalions.  Admiral  Cockburn,  on  the  35th  of 
June,  with  his  forces,  advanced  towards  the  town  in  barges 
and  small  vessels,  throwing  shells  and  rockets,  while  Sir  Sidney 
Beckwith  cflected  a  landing  below  with  iwo  thousand  men. 
Cockburn's  party  were  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  and  driven 
back  behind  a  point,  until  General  Beckwith's  troops  advanc- 
ed and  compelled  the  garrison  to  retire.  The  town  being 
now  completely  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  was  given 
u|i  to  pillage.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  with  their 
valuable  effects ;  those  who  remained  suffered  the  most 
shameful  barbarities.  That  renegade  corps,  composed  of 
French  prisoners  accustomed  to  plunder  and  munJerin  Spain, 
and  who  had  been  induced  to  enter  the  British  service  by 
promises  of  similar  indulgence  in  America,  were  now  to  be 
gratified,  and  were  Ifl  loose  upon  ihe  wretched  inhabitants  of 
Hampton  without  restraint.  For  two  days  the  town  was  given 
up  to  unrestrained  pillage;  private  property  was  plundered 
and  wantonly  destroyed  ;  unarmed  and  unoHending  individu- 
als grossly  abused;  females  vioKited;  and  in  one  instance,  an 
aged  sick  man  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  was  <langrrously  wounded.  A  collection  of  well- 
attested  farts,  made  by  a  committee  of  Congress  respecting 
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tbe  outrages  at  Hampton,  stand  on  their  journals  as  lasting 
iQODi|iiie0ts  of  disgrace  to.  the  British  nation. 

Carrtspondence  between  General  Tajflar  and  Sti^i5ufti«y 
BfckmUh*  General  Taylor,  the  comroandNig  officer  at  |Ior- 
iqlk,  addressed  a  note  to  Admiral  Warren  on  this  subject,  in 
which  be  remarks,  ^^  that  it  was  with  grief  ^fd  astonishment 
he  had  heard  of  these  excesses.  The  woiW  will  suppose 
these  acts  to  have  been  approved  if  not  excited  by  the  com- 
manders, if  suffered  to  pass  by  with  impunity.  I  am  prepar* 
ed  for  any  species  of  warfare  which  you  are  disposed  to 
prosecute*  It  is  for  the  sake  of  humanity  that  I  enter  this 
protest.  It  will  hereafter  depend  on  you,  whether  the  evils 
inseparable  from  a  state  of  war,  shall  in  our  operations  be 
tempered  by  the  mildness  of  civilized  life,  or  under  your 
authority  be  aggravated  by  all  the  fiend-like  passions  which  ' 
can  be  enlisted  into  them.''  General  Beckwith,  as  command- 
er of  the  land  forces,  by  whom  these  outrages  were  princi- 
pally committed,  replied,  ^*  that  these  excesses  were  occasion- 
ed by  a  proceeding  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  had  he 
not  been  an  eye-witness  to  it,  he  would  not  have  credited  it. 
At  the  recent  attempt  on  Craney  Island,  the  troops,  he  stated, 
in  one  of  the  barges  sunk  by  the  fire  of  the  American 
guns,  clung  to  the  wreck;  several  Americans  waded  off  from 
the  island,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  engaged,  fired  upon 
and  shot  them.  With  a  feeling  natural  to  such  an  occasion, 
the  troops  of  that  corps  landed  at  Hampton.'' 

General  Taylor,  replied  that  ^^  he  was  satisfied  such  a 
scene  did  not  take  place,  and  if  it  had,  satisfaction  ought  to 
have  been  demanded,^4>efore  retaliation  so  extravagant  in 
measure,  and  applying  not  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  offence, 
but  to  the  innocent  and  helpless,  was  resorted  to.  That  he 
had  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  facts,  and  effec- 
tuftl  measures  should  be  taken  to  punish  any  mi^nduct.  A 
board  of  field  officers  to  whom  the  subject  wasi  referred,  re- 
ported, that  it  appeared  from  the  testimony,  that  in  the  action 
at  Craney  Island,  two  of  the  enemy's  boats  in  front  of  their  line 
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were  sunk  by  the  batteries ;  the  troops  in  the  boats  were  aHoat 
and  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  being  in  front  of  the  boala 
which  were  still  engaged,  the  firing  necessarily  continued,  and 
was  in  the  direction  of  the  men  in  the  water,  but  with  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  them  any  further  harm ;  on  the  contrary,  orders 
were  given  to  prevent  this  by  ceasing  to  6re  grape,  and  to  fire 
round  shot.  One  of  the  British  who  had  apparently  sui^ 
rendered,  advanced  towards  the  shore  about  one  hundred 
yards,  then  suddenly  turned  to  the  right  and  endeavouted  lo 
escape,  he  was  lired  upon  to  bring  him  back,  which  bad  the 
desired  effect.  The  troops  on  the  island  exerted  thcmselveB 
in  acts  of  kindness  to  the  unresisting  foe."*  The  transmil- 
sion  of  this  report  lo  Sir  Sidney  Beckwilh,  ended  the  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  of  the  outrages,  and  the  troops 
rc-embarkcd  from  Hampton  on  the  27ih  of  June. 

Ejects  of  British  Outrages.  The  British  appeared  to  have 
had  two  objects  in  view  In  their  system  of  plunder  and  devas- 
tation in  the  Chesapeake;  one,  to  gratify  their  troops  with 
pillage  ;  the  other  to  render  the  calamities  of  war  so  distress- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  as  that  the  sufferers  and  those  exposed 
to  similar  sufferings,  should  compel  the  government  to  make 
peace  upon  their  own  terms.  As  to  the  latter  object,  the 
eSecIs  of  this  system  were  the  reverse  of  their  expectations. 
The  war,  unpopular  among  a  great  portion  of  the  American 
people  at  its  commencement,  lost  that  character  and  acquired 
new  popularity  by  every  act  of  barbarity  in  the  enemy. 
The  peaceful  citizen  who  could  only  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance be  compelled  to  contribute  his  service  or  property 
to  the  conquest  of  Canada,  was  ready  to  devote  his  all  lo 
the  protection  of  bis  altars,  fireside,  and  family,  and  those  of 
bis  neighbours,  from  the  wanton  violations  of  a  barbarous 
foe.  Either  fi-om  the  orders  of  their  government,  with  a  view 
to  detach  the  northern  section  of  the  union  from  the  war,  or 
the  accidental  difference  in  the  character  of  the  commanders, 

*  Cormpondence  beeireen  General  Taylor  and  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith. 
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the  blockading  squadrons  north  of  die  Chesapeake  conducted 
their  operations  upon  the  liberal  principles  of  civilized  war- 
fiue.  Commodore  Hardy,  to  whom  the  blockade  of  New- 
London  and  Long  Island  Sound  was  intrusted,  was  distin- 
guished for  the  humane  and  liberal  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted. 

Tofpedoes.  The  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress 
encouraging  and  rewarding  the  destruction  of  British  vessels 
by  submarine  instruments  or  other  destructive  machinery, 
induced  a  variety  of  essays  to  accomplish  such  an  object. 
The  attempt  which  approached  nearest  to  success,  was  made 
by  Mr.  Bfiz,  a  gentleman  of  ingenuity  and  enterprise  belong- 
ing to  the  navy.  Having  spent  several  weeks  in  preparing  a 
torpedo,  he  made  an  essay  upon  the  Plantagenet,  a  British 
seventy-four  at  anchor  in  Lynnhaven  bay.  On  the  evening 
of  the  18th  of  July,  he  put  off  from  his  rendezvous,  in  a 
large  open  boat  which  he  called  the  ^^Chesapeake's  Revenge,'^ 
assisted  by  Captain  Bowman  of  Salem,  and  Midshipman 
MKjowan  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  having  ascertained 
the  position  of  the  ship,  he  approached  within  fifty  fathoms 
and  dropped  his  torpedo ;  at  the  same  instant  he  was  hailed 
by  the  British  guard-boats,  which  induced  him  immediately  to 
take  up  his  machine,  and  retreat.  On  the  19th,  he  made 
another  unsuccessful  attempt.  On  the  30th,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  under  the  ship's  jib-boom,  within  fifteen  jrards  of  her 
bow ;  here  he  continued  fifteen  minutes  undiscovered,  mak- 
ing preparations,  when  at  the  moment  he  was  ready  to  launch 
his  instrument  of  destruction,  he  was  hailed  by  the  centinel 
in  the  forecastle,  and  compelled  to  decamp.  The  centinel,  not 
being  answered,  fired  his  musket,  which  was  followed  by  a 
rapid  discharge  of  small  arms.  Blue  lights  were  then  made 
to  find  the  boat^  but  failed ;  rockets  were  thrown  in  every 
directaon,  which  illuminated  the  water /or  a  conskknible  dis- 
tance, and  discovered  their  nocturnal  visiter  making  a  rapid 
retreat;  t)ie  ship  then  commenced  a  sharp  fire  of  heavy 
guns,  slipped  her  cables,  and  made  sail,  while  her  boats  were 
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despatched  in  pursuit.  The  daring  inlrudrn  ilireclly  getting 
out  of  the  lights  of  (he  rockets,  escaped  unhurt.  The  ui)< 
welcome  visits  were  repealed  on  ihe  nights  of  the  3 1st,  22d, 
and  23d,  wilhoul  success,  as  the  ship  having  taken  the  alarm 
changed  her  position  every  night.  On  the  Slth,  Mr.  Mix, 
having  succeeded  in  discovering  the  position  of  the  ship, 
approached  within  a  hundred  yards,  and  dropped  the  fatal 
machine  into  tho  water,  just  as  the  cenlioel  on  deck  cried  out 
"all's  well."  It  sunk  about  ten  feet,  the  tide  floated  it  down 
onperceivcd  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
when  it  exploded  with  a  most  terrific  sound.  A  pyramid  of 
water  nearly  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  was  thrown  up  forty 
or  fifty  feet  into  the  air  with  the  appearance  of  vivid  red, 
tinged  with  a  beautiful  purple,  when  it  burst  at  the  top  with  a 
terrible  explosion,  and  fell  in  torrents  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  which  rolled  into  the  chasm  below  and  nearly  upset. 
The  forechannel  of  the  ship  was  blown  elT,  and  a  boat  which 
lay  along  side  with  several  men  in  her,  was  thrown  into  the 
air  in  the  convulsion  of  the  waters.  The  ship's  crew  were 
panic-struck,  and  most  of  them  betook  themselves  to  the 
boats.  Had  the  explosion  been  delayed  a  few  moments  until 
the  machine  had  struck  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  it  must  have 
been  btaL  A  line  of  torpedoes  was  prepared  to  be  set  at 
short  notice,  in  the  ship  channel  at  the  narrows,  between 
Long  and  Staten  Islands,  in  such  manner  that  seventy-fours 
passing  up  to  New-York,  must  necessarily  disturb  and  cause 
them  to  explode,  and  expose  the  ships  to  destruction.*  One 
torpedo  was  prepared  at  New-London  designed  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Ramilies,  and  proceeded  in  the  darkness  of  a 
stJU  and  cloudy  night,  to  the  object  of  its  destination ;  but 
neither  the  machine,  boat,  nor  managers,  were  ever  after- 
wards heard  of. 

Expientm  of  tht  Eo^fe.  On  the  25th  of  .lune,  the  schooner 
E^gle  was  fitted  out  from  New-York,  having  on  board  a  large 

*  Nileg'i  Register,  vol.  4,  pag:c  368. 
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magaziae  of  powder,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  flour  and 
other  articles  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  British  squadron*  A 
spring-lock  was  fixed  to  a  cask  of  the  powder,  which  was 
connected  by  a  string  to  a  flour-barrel,  so  that  when  it  walk 
attempted  to  be  removed,  the  lock  must  spring,  and  the  mag- 
aiine  explode.  The  authors  of  this  stratagem  calculated 
that  the  British,  in  their  usual  manner,  would  take  possessioo 
of  the  sohooner,  and  bring  her  alongside  of  the  Ramilies  to 
unlade,  when  the  explosion  would  take  place,  and  destroy  the 
ship.  The  Eagle,  thus  freighted,  proceeded  to  the  harbour 
of  New-London ;  and  as  she  neared  the  Ramilies,  three  barges 
approached,  and  her  crew  left  her.  The  barges  took  posses* 
sion ;  but  as  the  wind  was  contrary,  they  were  unable  to  con- 
duct her  to  the  ship,  and  began  to  remove  her  lading  into  the 
boats,  when  they  sprang  the  lock,  and  the  schooner,  barges, 
and  men,  instantly  disappeared.  The  British  afiected  to 
consider  this  as  a  barbarous  and  unjustifiable  mode  of  attack, 
unwarranted  by  the  usages  of  civilized  nations.  Two 
answers  were  given  to  their  remonstrances  on  this  subject : 
one,  that  their  cruel  and  wanton  outrages  on  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  warranted  any  mode  of  defence  cal- 
culated to  aftbrd  [Ht>tection:  the  other,  that  stratagems  in  war 
are  always  justifiable ;  and  the  modes  of  attack  of  which  they 
complained  stood  on  the  same  ground  as  sapping,  mining, 
and  ambuscades  on  land.  These  experiments,  though  un- 
successful as  to  the  main  object,  had  the  efiect  of  rendering 
the  enemy  more  cautious  in  approaching,  and  taking  stations 
in  the  American  waters. 

Potomac,  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  Chesapeake  squadron, 
consisting  of  seven  ships  of  thj^ine,  seven  frigates,  and  eleven 
small  vessels,  with  the  troops  on  board,  left  Hampton  roads, 
proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  and  entered  that  river, 
taking  soundings,  and  marking  out  the  channel  with  buoys. 
Their  advance  proceeded  up  the  river  within  seventy  miles 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  excited  great  alarm  in  %IU 
city,  and  at  Alexandria  and  Ge^^rgetown.    The  defencV'M' 
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tbesp  places  rrom  a  naval  aitack,  ticppnded  on  fori  Wa*hing- 
t<Mi,  fomiprly  called  fori  Warborton,  ererictl  on  Mason's 
Island  in  ihc  Potomac,  nIx  miles  below  Ak-ianiJna.  The 
works  here  were  repaired,  ihe  garrison  increased,  the  mililiu 
fromllie  rieighboimng  counlry  called  in,  am!  surlt  an  aspcci 
of  defence  prcfienletl,  as  induced  ihc  Dritisli  to  withdraw  from 
the  river.  They  next  procenJed  up  the  buy  and  threatened 
Annapolis  and  Baliimore;  but  finding  Iheoi  in  a  (oimidable 
attitude  of  defence,  made  no  aiiempl.  The  principal  part  ol 
ihe  Kquadroii  under  Admiral  Cockburn,  soon  afterwards  left 
the  buy,  and  proceeded  lo  the  south,  alarming,  and  plunderin]^ 
the  coast  of  ihe  Carolina^ ;  on  that  of  North-Carolina,  Cock- 
liurn  enleifd  the  Ocracoke  inlet,  captured  two  privateerR,  and 
proceeded  lo  the  entrance  of  i  be  Nease,  with  a  view  of  at  lack- 
ing Newbern;  but  finding  that  place  well  guarded  by  the 
militia,  he  attacked  the  neighbouring  (own  nf  Portsiroulb, 
plundered  it,  and  returned  to  the  ships  with  a  valuable  booty, 
and  a  nitmber  of  slaves,  whom  he  induced  to  leave  their  mas- 
ters under  a  promiee  of  freedom,  and  afterwards  sold  in  the 
Wcsl-Jiidics.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
look  possr.ssion  of  Cumberland  Island,  and  established  his 
head-i^uarters  during  the  winter,  at  the  elegant  milnsion-housc 
of  thiKlaie  General  Greene,  which  he  found  in  the  possession 
of  his  daughter.  The  British  admiral  and  officers  paid  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  occupant  of  this  seat, 
while  ihey  commJUed  their  wonted  depredationa  on  the  neigh- 
bouhng  coast. 

Blockade  of  J^ew-London.  The  principal  harbours  north 
of  the  Chesapeake  were  strictly  blockaded.  The  frigstes 
United  Slates  and  Macedonian,  and  sloop  of  war  Hornet, 
having  been  repaired  in  the  port  of  New-York,  and  fitted  for 
sea,  attempted  lo  go  out  on  the  24lh  of  May.  A  squadron  of 
superior  force  lying  otf  ihe  narrows,  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  lake  the  passage  ihrongh  Hell-Gate,  and  Long-Island 
sound.  To  oppose  their  passage  in  this  direction,  there 
Appeared  off  New-London  harbour,   two  seventy-fours,  a 
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razee,  and  a  frigate,  and  chased  the  American  squadron  into 
that  port  The  British,  under  Commodore  Hardy,  anchored  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  just  qut  of  the  reach  of  the  guns 
of  the  forts;  the  Americans  lightened  out  a  part  of  their 
armament,  and  retired  five  miles  up  the  Thames :  for  their 
protection,  forts  Trumbull  and  Griswold  were  strongly  garri- 
soned, and  corps  of  militia  ordered  in  from  the  neighbouring 
country  to  prevent  a  landing.  The  vigilance  of  the  block- 
ading squadron  prevented  any  opportunity  for  escape ;  and 
confined  the  frigates  to  the  river  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  Endymionj  and  Statira,  composed  a  part  of  the  block- 
ading squadron,  and  were  of  equal  force  with  the  United 
States  and  Macedonian.  Commodore  Hardy  remarked  to 
Captain  Moran,  who  had  been  captured,  and  tarried  on  board 
ibe  Ramilies,  ^'  that  he  should  have  no  objections  to  a  meet- 
ing's taking  place  between  the  frigates,  *but  could  not  allow 
the  challenge  to  proceed  from  the  English  commanders.^' 
Challenge  given  by  Commodore  Decatur. ^^Declined. 
Captain  Moran,  being  afterwards  paroled,  mentioned  this  con- 
versation in  the  hearing  of  Commodore  Decatur,  who  imme- 
diately despatched  Captain  Biddle  with  a  proposition  for  a 
meeting.  Having  delivered  his  message,  Captain  Biddle  was 
informed,  that  an  answer  would  be  returned  by  a  flag  the  next 
day.  The  crews  of  the  American  frigates  were  assembled 
and  received  the  proposition  with  hearty  cheers;  the  officers 
and  men  were  now  in  anxious  expectation  of  being  immedi- 
ately led  to  baide  and  victory ;  when  the  British  flag  arrived 
with  the  unwelcome  intelligence,  that  the  challenge  was  de- 
clined. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

NMTtl  iiSOn.— Cniiae  oT  tlM  Piwifait— Of  tiM  Coiywi.  Of  tU 
Horoet—Captiire  of  the  Peaoodc^-X^aiiCaiii  Ltfrreooe  appooited  to 
the  commanii  of  the  Chesapeake.— Ohalleoge  of,  the  Shannon; 
accepted. — Capture  of  the  Chesapeake.— Funeral  of  Lawrence  and 
Ln^Oow,  at  Halifaz.«-Their  Bodies  remored  to  New-Toik.-— Funeral 
Honean  at  Salem  and  New-Torib— Crolse  and  Captwre  of  the  Aigvtk 
I>eath  of  Captain  Allen.— lUtttle  between  the  Enterprise  and  Boser, 
and  Captore  of  the  latter.— Deadi  and  Funeral  Honean  of  both  Con- 
■anders.— Creise  of  the  EsMZ  in  the  AtlantM>-Her  Arriral  in  ^ 
Fftoiftc^-^aptvre  of  a  Pennrian  Cofaairw—C^ptnra  of  Whale  Ships.— 
Establishment  at  Bfadison  Island^Essex  Jenior^Arriral  of  British 
Sqnadron^— Blockade  of  the  Essez«— Battle  between  her  and  the 
British  8iieadion.-^aptiire  of  the  Essez^—Retnm  of  Captain  Porter 
and  Crew  tothe  United  Stotes.— Number  and  Valne  of  British  Prises 
iniaiS. 

Ths  American  frigates  which  were  so  fortunate  as  to  elude 
the  blockading  squadroDH,  and  get  to  sea  in  the  year  1813, 
pursued  the  enemy  with  their  wonted  bravery  and  enter- 
prise. 

CruUe  of  the  PruiJUfU.  On  the  33^  of  April,  Commodore 
Rodgers,  with  the  President,  and  Congress  frigates,  sailed 
from  Boston  on  a  cruise*  They  continued  in  company  along 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  until  the  eighth  of  Bfay,  when  the 
President,  having  parted  from  the  Congress,  pursued  her  route 
to  the  northward,  with  a  view  to  cross  the  tracks  of  the  West- 
India,  Halifax,  and  Quebec  trade.  From  the  9th  to  the  13th 
of  June,  they  made  four  prizes.  They  then  shaped  their 
course  for  the  North  Seas,  to  intercept  vessels  bound  from 
the  Irish  Channel  to  Newfoundland,  by  the  way  of  the  north 
of  Ireland.  After  remaining  on  this  station  several  days  with- 
out success,  they  proceeded  to  the  North  Cape  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intercepting;  a  convoy  of  thirty  sail,  expected  to  leave 
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Archangel  fni-  England  aboui  (he  middle  of  July.  On  tbe 
ISili,  ihc  President,  near  the  North  Cape  was  chased  by  % 
line  of  balile  ahip  and  frigate.  In  this  high  latitude,  the  sm-< 
was  several  degrees  above  the  honxon,  during  the  whole* 
twenly-four  hours,  which  enabled  the  British  to  continue  th^i- 
chase  by  day-light  uninterruptedly  for  eighty  hours.  ComfWK 
doro  Rodgers,  by  skilful  manoevering,  and  extraordinary;" 
cscrlions,  finally  escaped,  and  mode  his  way  by  the  nortb-J 
wnst  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  Uniud  States.  On  the  23d  of i 
September,  on  the  American  coast,  he  was  discovered  by  then 
High-Flicr,  one  of  Admiral  Warren's  look-out  ships.  Tber' 
British  made  a  private  signal,  which  by  accident  was  eitr 
swered  by  the  Commodore,  with  the  English  corresponding^ 
one.  The  High-Flier  immediatety  made  up  to  the  PresideoV 
and  was  captured.  From  her  such  information  rcspectui^  i 
the  number  and  stations  of  the  British  force  on  the  coast  wat 
obtained,  as  enabled  the  President  to  reach  the  harbour  of 
Newport  on  the  27lh  of  September,  in  safely.  During  the 
cruise,  she  made  twelve  prizes,  three  of  which  were  destroyed, 
and  the  others  sent  into  port.*  The  Congress,  after  parting 
with  the  President,  cruised  in  the  latititde  of  rhe  Weiit-Indies, 
with  a  view  of  falling  in  with  the  British  trade,  but  with  little 
success:  she  made  Portsmouth  harbour  on  the  ]4lli  of  De- 
cember, having  made  only  three  priies  during  her  cruise. 

Hornet.  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war,  con- 
tinued on  the  coast  of  South  America,  blockading  the  Bonne 
Citoyen  in  the  port  of  St.  Salvador  until  the  24th  of  January, 
1813,  when  he  was  compelled  to  retire  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Montague,  a  seventy-four  which  had  been  sent  for  from 
Rio  Janeiro  to  raise  the  blockade.  On  the  38th  of  December, 
Captain  Lawrence,  with  the  consent  of  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge,  the  commanding  officer  on  that  station,  challenged  the 
Bonne  Citoyen  to  single  combat ;  the  commodore  pledging 
himself  to  retire,  so  as  that  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to 

*  CosUMdan  Rodc«n'i  l«tl«r  to  the  Mcrctary  •(  ttte  nary. 
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give  assistance.  The  cballeage.  was  declined.  The  pro- 
priety of  giving  or  receiving  naval  challenges,  was  verjr 
much  qaestioned,  and  had  never  been  expressly  approbated 
by  the  government.  The  disadvantage  was  ateogether 
against  America.  If  successful,  the  loss  of  a  single  ship  of 
war  was  of  very  little  consequence  to  Great  Britain,  and 
made  no  difference  in  her  naval  operations;  if  itaauccessfal^ 
Che  loss  of  a  frigate  was  a  serious  injury  to  >  the  American 
navy,  and  very  much  crippled  its  operations.  After  the 
events  of  1812,  such  challenges  were  not  nesessary  to  estab- 
lish the  American  naval  character :  it  was  known  and  feated 
abroad,  and  cherished  and  respected  at  home. 

DettfHCtian  of  the  Peacock.  On  the  24th  of  February,  off 
Demarara,  Captain  Lawrence  fell  in  with  the  brig  of  war 
Peacock,  and  sunk  her,  after  a  close  action  of  fifteen  minutes: 
a  few  minutes  before  she  went  down,  she  struck  her  colours, 
and  hoisted  a  signal  of  distress.  The  firing  instantly  ceased, 
and  the  boats  of  the  Hornet  immediately  went  to  the  relief  of 
the  crew;  but  were  not  able  to  save  All.  Thirteen  of  them, 
together  with  four  of  Captain  Lawrence's  men,  who  were  on 
board  endeavouring  to  get  off  the  prisoners,  went  down  with 
her.  Three  impressed  American  seamen,  on  board  the  Pea- 
cock,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  requested  that  they 
might  go  below,  as  they  could  not  fight  against  their  country-; 
they  were  refused  in  the  most  insolent  manner,  and  ordered  to 
their  quarters;  one  of  them  was  killed  in  the  action,  the  others 
taken  on  board  the  Hornet  with  the  prisoners.  The  Peacock 
mounted  twenty  guns,  and  had  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
tW€nty-lbormen.*  On  this  event,  the  Halifax  papers  remark, 
^  If  a  vMtel  had  beep  moored  for  the  sole  purpose  of  experi- 
ment, it  is  not  prdalbble  she  could  have  been  sunk  ill  so  short 
a  time.  It  will  not  do  for  our  vessels  to  fight  theirs  single- 
handed.  The  Americans  are  a  dead  nipi^'  Hie  number 
of  prisoners  now  on  board  (be  Hornet,  and  the*  want  of  pro- 

-    *  Uwrrtabtf^  igUstrt  ifciiikiieUifjf  ef flwi  owy^  * 
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visions  rendered  ii  ncce&sary  for  Captain  Lawrence  to  rL-tum 
to  the  United  States.  The  sailors  of  the  Homri,  viilh  the 
characteristic  generosity  of  American  tars,  shared  with  the 
aurriving  crew  of  the  Peacock  iheir  scanty  pi-uvisions,  and 
made  each  of  ihcm  a  present  of  two  shins,  a  jacket,  and  a 
pair  of  irowscrs,  lo  supply  their  wants  occasioned  by  the 
linking  of  their  ship. 

Shannon  and  Chiiaptaki.  On  his  return  (o  the  United 
States,  Captain  Lawrence  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  Chesapeake,  then  ready  fiw  sea  in  Boston  harbour.  That 
port  was  then  strictly  blockaded  by  the  Shannon  and  Ten«dos 
frigates.  Scarcely  had  Lawrence  taken  ihc  command  of  his 
ship,  when  he  received  a  challenge  from  Captain  Brooke  to 
meet  (he  Shannon  in  single  combat,  giving  a  particular  de- 
scription of  her  armament,  and  engaging  that  the  Tcnedm 
should  be  out  of  the  roach  of  assistance.  There  were  pow- 
erful reasons  which  would  have  induced  a  more  cautious  com- 
mander than  Captain  Lawrence  to  have  declined  the  chal- 
lenge. The  Shannon  had  the  advantage  in  men  and  guns ; 
she  rated  as  a  thirty-eight,  but  mounted  fifty-two  ;  the  Ches- 
apeake rated  thirty'six,  and  mounted  forty-eight;  Captain 
Brooke  could  select  his  men  from  both  ships ;  Captain  Law- 
rence's first  lieutenant  was  sick  on  shore,  three  others  had 
recently  left  the  ship ;  of  the  four  which  remained,  two  were 
only  midshipmen,  acting  as  lieutenants ;  part  of  his  crew 
were  new  hands,  and  the  others  were  complaining  on  account 
of  arrearages  of  pay  and  prize-money,  and  from  a  long  stay 
in  port  had  lost  much  of  their  ardour;  the  ship  and  crew 
were  strangers  to  him ;  and  the  Chesapeake,  inxa  her  cncoim 
ter  with  the  Leopard,  had  the  chartcter  of  an  iwlucky  ship. 
Under  these  embamsiunents,  Captain  Lawrence  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  sailed 
out  of  the  harbour  to  meet  the  Shannon :  the  latter  obaerving 
her  coming  out,  bore  away.  The  Chesapeake  followed  her 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  hauled  up  and 
hred  a  gun,  oo  which  the  Shannon  hove  too ;  both  ships  ma- 
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ffioeuvred  for  some  time,  until  a  quarter  before  six,  when  thejr 
«ipproached  within  pistol-shot,  and  exchanged  broadsides. 
Thete  were  both  destructive,  but  the  fire  of  the  Shannon 
was  most  (atal  in  the  destruction  of  officers ;  the  fourth  lieu- 
tenant Mr.  Ballard,  was  mortally  wounded,  the  sailing  master 
was  kilMf  and  Captain  Lawrence  received  a  musket  ball  in 
his  leg,  which  caused  great  pain  and  profuse  bleeding,  but  he 
leaned  on  the  companion  way,  and  continued  to  give  orders 
and  animate  his  men.    A  second  and  third  broadsides  were 
exchanged  with  evident  advantage  to  the  Chesapeake,  but 
unfortunately  among  the  now  wounded  was  the  first  lieute- 
nant Mr.  Ludlow  who  was  carried  below ;  three  men  were 
successively  shot  from  the  helm,  in  about  twelve  mitiutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  as  the  hands  were 
shifting,  a  shot  disabled  her  foresail,  so  that  she  could  no 
longer  answer  her  helm,  and  her  anchor  caught  in  one  of 
the  after  ports  of  the  Shannon,  which  enabled  the  latter  to 
rake  her  upper  deck.     As  soon  as  Captain  Lawrence  per- 
ceived that  she  was  falling  to  leeward,  and  that  by  the  Shan- 
non's filling  she  would  fall  on  board,  he  called  the  boarders, 
and  was  giving  orders  about  the  foresail,  when  he  received  a 
musket-ball  in  his  body.     The  buglc-man  who  should  have 
called  the  boarders  did  not  do  his  duly ;  and  at  this  moment 
Commodore  Brooke,  whose  ship  had  sufibred  so  much  that 
he  was  preparing  to  repel  boarding,  perceiving  from  this 
accident  how  the  deck  of  the  Chesapeake  was  swept,  jump- 
ed on  board  with  about  twenty  men;  they  would  have  been 
instantly  repelled,  but  the  captain,  the  first  lieutenant,  the 
sailing  master,  the  boatswain,  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  the 
only  acting  lieutenant  on  the  spar  deck,  were  all.  killed  or 
disabled.     At  this  moment  Lieutenant  Cox  ran  on  deck,  just 
in  time  to  receive  his  falling  commander  and  bear  him  below. 
Lieutenant  Budd  led  up  the  boarders,  but  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  would  follow  him,  and  with  these  he  defended  the  ship 
until  he  was  disabled.    Lieutenant  Ludlow,  wounded  as  he 
was,  having  laid  his  commander  in  the  ward-room,  hurried 

23 
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upon  <lcrk  anil  soon  received  »  mortal  wound  from  a  sabre. 
The  marines  who  were  engaged  foughl  wilh  desperaie  cour- 
age, but  they  were  few  in  number,  many  of  them  having  fol- 
lowed the  boatswain's  ma(e,  a  Portuguese,  who  exclaimed  an 
he  skulked  below,  '^  so  much  fur  nut  puying  men  iheir  prize- 
money.''  Meanwhile  the  Shannon  threw  on  board  sixty  addi 
tionat  men,  wiio  soon  succeeded  in  overpowering  the  few  re- 
maining seamen  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  Oldng  possession 
of  the  ship,  which  was  not  surrendered  by  any  Bignal  of  sub- 
mission, but  became  ihe  enemy's  only  because  they  were 
able  to  overwhelm  all  who  were  in  a  condition  to  resist.  As 
Captain  Lawrence  was  carried  below,  he  perceived  the  me- 
lancholy conditioi;  of  (he  Chesapeake,  and  exclaimed,  "Don't 
give  up  the  ship,  let  her  flag  wave  while  I  live ;"  but  it  was 
too  laie  to  resist,  the  enemy  had  tompleie  command  of  the 
ship.  As  Captain  Lawrence's  wounds  would  not  admit  of 
his  removal,  he  lay  in  the  ward-room  surrounded  by  his 
wounded  and  dying  officers,  and  after  lingering  in'grcat  pain 
four  days,  expired  on  the  5th  of  June.  His  body  was  wrap- 
ped in  the  colours  of  the  Chesapeake  and  laid  on  the  quarter- 
deck until  their  arrival  in  Halifax,  where  he  and  Lieutenant 
Ludlow  were  buried  with  the  highest  military  and  na\'al 
honours;  their  palla  were  supported  by  the  oldest  captains 
in  the  navy  then  in  port,  and  no  demonstraliuns  of  respect 
were  omitted  to  honour  the  remains  of  the  brave  but  unf<Mv 
lunate  strangers.  In  this  sanguinary  conflict  the  Chesapeake 
lost  her  commander  and  forty-seven  men  killed,  and  ninety- 
seven  wounded,  of  whom  fourteen  afterwards  died.  On  the 
part  of  the  Shannon,  the  first  leiuienant,  the  purser,  captain's 
o^rk,  and  twenty-three  seamen  were  killed,  and  Captain 
Brooke  and  fifty-seven  seamen  wounded. 

The  key  of  Captain  Lawrence's  store-room  was  demand- 
ed of  the  purser,  who  was  compelled  to  give  it  up,  observing 
al  the  same  lime,  thai  in  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  Mace- 
donian, and  Java,  the  must  scrupulous  regard  was  paid  to  the 
private  property  of  the  British  ofBccrs  -,  that  Captain  Law- 
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rence  bad  laid  in  stores  for  a  long  cruise,  the  yalue  of  which 
would  be  a  great  object  to  his  widow  and  familj,  for  whose 
me  he  was  desirous  of  preserving  them;  his  request  was 
haughtily  refused. 

Captain  Crowninshield,  of  Salem,  having  obtained  permis- 
sion fixxn  the  President,  prepared  a  ship  at  his  own  expense, 
and  proceeded  to  Halifax  with  twelve  masters  of  vessels  as 
his  crew;  obtained  the  bodies  of  Captain  Lawrence,  and 
Lieutenant  Ludlow,  and  returned  to  Salem  with  the  remains 
of  these  gallant  officers,  on  the  19th  of  August,  where  funeral 
honours  were  performed,  and  a  eulogy  pronounced  by  Judge 
Story.  The  friends  of  Captain  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Lud*' 
low  were  desirous  that  their  remains  should  be  interred  at  New- 
York,  where  the  lady  of  Captain  Lawrence  and  the  families 
of  both  the  heroes  resided;  the  corpses  were  conveyed  from 
Salem  to  New- York  by  land,  and  there  interred  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  deceased  merit.  Captain  Lawrence  had  been 
bred  to  the  sea  from  the  age  of  twelve,  and  distinguished  him- 
self before  Tripoli,  with  Decatur.  He  was  slain  at  the  age 
cS  thirty-two,  at  the  post  of  honour.     In  the  year  1 808  he 

married  the  daughter  of ,  a  respectable  merchant  of 

the  city  of  New- York ;  he  left  her  with  two  children,  and  in 
a  utittition  in  which  the  news  of  his  death  must  have  been 
peculiarly  distressing.  The  catastrophe  of  the  Chesapeake 
was  kept  from  her  knowledge  until  the  birth  of  twin  children, 
rendered  the  communication  proper.  The  sympathies  of  the 
nation  in  some  measure  assuaged  the  widow's  grief.* 

drmse  of  the  Argut.  In  May  1813,  the  brig  Argus,  Cap- 
tain Allen,  sailed  from  the  United  States  for  France,  with 
Mr.  Crawford,  appointed  ambassador  to  the  French  court, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Barlow,  deceased ;  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  elude  the  British  cruisers,  and  arrive  at  L'Orient  in  twenty- 
three  days.  From  L^Orient  Captain  Allen  sailed  to  the 
Irish  Channel,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  British  coast- 
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iDg  trade,  and  interrupting  ihe  communicatign  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  It  being  entirely  uncipected  by  liic 
BritUh,  thai  an  American  ship  should  venture  into  this  chan- 
nel in  search  of  prizes;  ihey  had  deemed  it  unnecessary  lo 
station  any  force  there  for  the  protection  of  their  trade }  ?nd 
Captain  Allen,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  look  and  destroyed 
British  property  to  an  amount,  according  lo  their  own  eslima- 
lion,  of  two  millioits  of  dollari.  Mia  distance  from  any 
fncndly  port  to  which  he  might  conduct  his  prizes,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  destroy  them;  non-combatant  passengers 
were  discharged  with  all  their  private  property;  prisoners  of 
Var  paroled,  and  sent  on  shore,  and  the  vessels  sunk.  So 
unexpected  and  unwelcome  a  visiter  on  their  coast  did  mH 
long  escape  the  attention  of  the  British  admiralty. 

Capture.  The  Sea-Horse,  a  thirty-eight  gun  frigate,  and 
ihc  I'elican  ship  of  war  of  twcniy  guns,  were  ordered  to  the 
Irish  Channel  in  tjuest  of  the  Argus;  and  on  the  14th  of 
August,  the  Pelican  fell  in  with  her,  and  commenced  the 
.tction :  after  a  close  contest  of  forty-three  minutes,  the  Sea- 
Horse  heaving  in  sight,  the  Argus  surrendered.  Early  iu  the 
action  Captain  Allen  had  his  left  leg  shot  away  by  a  caanon- 
ball,  but  refused  to  be  carried  below  until  he  fainted  from  loss 
of  blood.  His  leg  was  amputated  above  the  knee,  and  every 
surgical  aid  aSbrded,  but  he  survived  only  four  day«,  and  died 
on  the  I8th  in  Plymouth  hospital. 

Enlerprii'-  and  Boxer.  On  the  Sth  of  September,  tbo 
United  Slates  brig  Enlerpnsc  sailed  from  Porlsmoulh,  and 
on  the  next  day  fell  in  with  the  British  brig  Boxer;  the  latter 
immediately  fired  a  shot  as  a  challenge,  hoisted  Engli^ 
colours,  and  bore  down  on  the  Enterprise.  The  American 
vessel  employed  herself  in  lacking,  and  making  preparations 
for  action;  having  obtained  the  weathergage,  she  majucu- 
vered  sopne  time  to  try  her  sailing,  and  ascertain  the  force  of 
her  antagonist ;  at  length  she  shortened  sail,  hoisted  her 
ensigns,  and  fired  three  shot  in  answer  to  the  challenge.  The 
Boxer  now  bore  up^  within  half  pistol-shot,  gave  three  cheers. 
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and  6red  her  starboard  broadside ;  this  was  answered  by  like 
cheers,  aad  a  larboard  broadside  from  the  Eoterp^^  who 
BOW  having  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  ranged  ahead  of  her 
enemy^  rounded  to  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  conuaenced  a 
taking  broadside.  The  Boxer's  main-top-sail,  and  top-sail- 
yaids  came  down,  and  the  Enterprise  taking  a  raking  position 
OB  the  slarboard-bow  of  her  antagonist,  and  opening  a  rsJking 
fire^compelled  her  to  cry  out  for  quarter.  The  colours  being 
nailed  to  the  mast,  could  not  be  taken  down,  but  the  firing 
ceasad,  and  the  ship  surrendered.  The  action  lasted  three 
^piaitert  of  an  hour;  in  the  early  part  of  it.  Captain  Blythe, 
commander  of  the  Boxer,  and  Lieutenant  Burrows  of  the 
Enterprise^  were  both  mortally  wounded.  The  latter  refused 
to  be  caqried  below  until  the  sword  of  his  enemy  was  pre- 
sented to  him;  when  grasping  it  with  both  hands,  he  ex- 
clahned,  ^I  am  now  satisfied,  I  die  contented*'^  The  Enter- 
prise was  rated  as  a  12  gun  brig  of  165  tons,  with  a  crew  of 
103  men;  the  Boxer,  as  a  fourteen  gun  brig  of  200  tons,  with 
a  crew  of  104.men.  In  the  action  she  had  twenty-five  killed 
and  fi>urteen  wounded;  the  Enterprise  four  killed  and  eleven 
wounded. 

.  The  American  ship,  with  her  prize,  made  the  harbour  of 
Portland.  The  bodies  of  the  two  commanders  were  brought 
on  shore  in  ten  oared  barges,  rowed  at  minute  strokes  by 
8hipn!asters,  accompanied  by  all  the  barges  and  boats  in  the 
harbour,  the  two  vessek  firing  minute-guns.  At  the  wharf  a 
procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  civil  and  military 
aathorities,  and  the  citizens  of  the  town,  the  corpse  of  Lieu- 
tenant Burrows  preceding,  and  after  the  performance  of 
appropriate  funeral  service,  the  remains  of  the  two  young 
naval  heroes  were  deposited  by  the  side  of  each  other  in 
peace. 

Cruise  of  the  Essex  in  the  Pacific.  The  Essex,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Porter,  sailed  fiK>m  the  Delaware  oa  the 
97th  of  October,  1812,  with  orders  to  join  the  squadoon  under 
Commodore  Bainbridge,  destined  for  the  Pacific  ocean ;  he 
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proceeded  to  ports  Praya,  Fernando,  de  Noronho,  and  Cape 
Frio,  designated  in  his  instructions  as  places  of  rendez- 
vous, on  the  coast  of  South  America,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
squadron.  On  his  passage  he  captured  the  Bntish  packet 
Noclon,  took  out  of  her  11,000/.  sterling  in  specie,  and  sent 
her  to  the  United  Slates.  Not  finding  the  residue  of  the 
squadron  at  the  places  appointed,  he  continued  bis  cruise  of!' 
Rio  de  Janeiro  until  the  12th  of  January,  capiui'ed  a  schooner 
laden  with  hides  and  tallow,  and  sent  her  into  Porto  Rico, 
and  proceeded  ;o  the  island  of  St.  Catharine,  on  the  Brazil 
coast  for  supphcs.  Having  here  obtained  such  Jnfortnation 
as  satisfied  him  that  he  should  not  be  joined  by  the  other 
ships,  agreeably  to  his  instructions  adapted  to  such  an  event, 
he  sailed  alone  for  the  Pacificocean,  and  arrived  at  Valparaiso, 
a  Spanish  town  and  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  on  llie  1 4th 
of  March.  Having  here  obtained  the  necessary  supplies,  he  ran 
down  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  end  fell  in  with  a  Peruvian 
corsair,  who  bad  taken  two  American  whale  ships  on  the  coast, 
and  con&ned  their  crews  as  prisoners.  The  captain  of  the 
corsair  declared,  that,  as  allies  of  Great  Britain,  he  should 
capture  all  American  vessels  he  should  meet,  under  an  ex- 
pectation that  there  might  be  a  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  Captain  Porter  disarmed  the  corsair,  liberated 
the  Americans,  and  addressed  a  note  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru, 
explaining  the  reasons  of  his  conduct.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Lima,  and  re-captured  one  of  the  whale  ships  as  she  was 
entering  the  port.  From  Lima  he  cruised  among  the  Galli- 
pago  Islands,  the  seat  of  the  British  whale  fishery,  from  the 
17Uiof  April  until  the  3d  of  October;  during  this  cruise  he 
captured  twelve  BriUsh  letters  of  marque,  whale  ships, 
having  on  board  three  hundred  men,  and  armed  with  one 
hundred  and  seven  guns :  One  of  them  he  equipped  as  a  ship 
of  war,  under  the  name  of  the  Essex  Junior,  and  gave  her  in 
command  to  Lieutenant  Downes,  retained  one  as  a  store  ship, 
gave  up  two  to  the  prisoners  whom  he  paroled,  and  sent  six 
ethers  into  port  under  convoy  of  the  Essex  Junior.     On  the 
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Tetum<tf  LieuteDant  Downes  from  Valparaiso,  he  learned 
that  a  squadron  under  Commodore  Hillyer,  cbnsisting  of  the 
Pbebe  of  thirty-six  guns,  two  sloops  of  war  of  twenty  guns, 
and  a  store-ship,  had  been  in  pursuit  of  him  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  had  left  that  coast,  and  sailed  for  the  Pacific  on 
the  6th  of  July. 

Poiiession.of  Madison  Island*  On  receiving  thif  intelli- 
gence, Captain  Porter  proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  his 
priaes,  to  Nooahevah,  or  Madison  Island,  in  the  Washington 
groupe,  lately  discovered  by  Captain  Ingraham  of  Boston. 
On  the  19th  of  November  he  took  fonnal  possession  of  the 
island,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
erected  fort  Madison,  mounted  four  guns,  deposited  at  the 
foot  of  the  flag-staflf  a  copy  of  his  declaration,  and  several 
pieces  of  American  coin ;  built  a  village  consisting  of  six 
houses,  a  rope-walk,  and  bakery,  and  established  a  friendly 
intercourse  and  trade  with  the  natives*  This  formal  pos- 
session was  taken  under  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  from  fort 
Madison,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  now  denominated 
Massachusetts  bay.  At  this  station  he  proceeded  to  repair 
his  ships,  procure  supplies,  and  make  preparation  to  meet 
his  expected  enemy ;  having  accomplished  these  objects  he 
left  three  of  his  prizes  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Gamble,  under 
the  guns  of  the  battery,  and  returned  to  the  coast  of  Chili  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1814. 

The  expedition  had  thus  far  been  attended  with  the  most 
brilliant  success.  Captain  Porter  had  broken  down  the 
British  navigation  in  the  Pacific;  the  vessels  which  had 
escaped  capture,  were  panic-struck,  and  confined  to  their 
ports.  The  most  ample  protection  had  been  afibrded  to  the 
numerous  American  shipping  in  those  seas,  which  until  his 
arrival,  were  altogether  unprotected.  The  British  whale 
fishery  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  those  engaged  in  it  sus- 
tained losses  estimated  at  two  and  an  half  millions  of  dollars. 
The  captures  had  furnished  the  Essex  with  abundance  of 
naval  stores,  provisions,  and  clothing,  and  enabled  Captain 
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Porter  to  quarter  hitnself  on  his  enemy,  and  make  consiilera- 
bic  advances  lo  his  men.  Had  he  followed  ihe  diriates  of 
prudence,  on  hearing  of  Commodore  Hilljer's  squadron 
being  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  would  have  avoided  a  force  so 
manifestly  superior,  and  returned  lo  the  United  States  with 
the  fruits  of  his  cruise.  He  had  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  voyage ;  there  was  little  more  lo  be  done  in  those  seas  ; 
and  there  was  a  squadron  iu  pursuit  of  him  of  Such  superior 
force,  as  rendered  it  his  imperious  duly  lo  avoid  it ;  but  the 
maxims  of  prudence  do  not  always  regulate  the  conduct  of 
the  brave.  The  brilliant  successes  ot  1812  had  induced  the 
American  naval  commanders  lo  hazard  combats  when  the 
odds  was  manifestly  against  them,  while  the  British  studiously 
avoided  any  rencontre,  unless  wilh  evident  superiority. 
The  result  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  course; 
American  bravery  continued  lo  distinguish  itself  wilh  in- 
creasing lustre  in  the  most  desperate  courage,  but  the  balance 
of  captures  of  armed  ships  after  the  year  1812  was  greatly 
against  the  American  navy. 

Capture  of  the  Essex.  Captain  Porter  returned  to  Val- 
paraiso, and  cruised  off  that  port  expressly  with  a  view  of 
meeting  his  enemy.  His  wishes  were  soon  gratified.  The 
squadron  arrived  at  Valparaiso  about  the  1st  of  February, 
and  anchored  along  aide  of  the  Essex  ;  Hillyer  politely  in- 
(pired  after  the  health  of  Captain  Porter,  observing  that  his 
ship  was  cleared  for  action,  and  his  men  prepared  for  board- 
ing ;  Porter  replied,  "  If  by  any  accident  you  get  on  board 
me,  I  assure  you  great  confusion  will  lake  place,:  i  am  prepar* 
ed  to  receive  you,  but  being  in  a  neutral  port,  i  shall  only  act 
on  the  Asfensive.**  Hillyer  readily  replied  he  had  no  such 
intention.  At  this  instant  his  ship  accidentally  look  aback  of 
the  starboard  bow,  and  her  yards  nearly  locked  with  the 
Essex ;  Porter  immediately  called  his  men  to  board  the  Phebe, 
who  were  ready  at  the  word ;  when  Commodore  Hillyer  ex- 
claimed, in  great  agitation,  "I  had  no  intention  of  getting  on 
board  you ;  I  did  not  mean  to  get  so  near."     His  ship  then 
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fell  off  frith  lier  jib-boom  over  the  decks  of  the  Esmx^  her 
bows  exposed  to  a  broadBide,  her  stem  to  the  fire  of  the  Essex 
Junior,  and  her  crew  in  the  greatest  cobftnion ;  hi  this  position 
the  Phebe  might  have  been  taken  or  destroyed  in  fifteen 
minoces;  bat  respecting  the  neutrality  of  the  port^  Captain 
Porter  made  no  attack.  After  he  had  btougbt  his  ship  id 
anchor,  Cossmodore  Hillyer  and  Captain  Tucker , of  the 
Cherub,  visited  Captain  Porter  on  shoHre ;  on  being  inquired 
of  whether,  they  meant  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  porty 
Commodore  Hillyer  replied,  **  Sir,  yoo  have  paid  such  respecl 
to  it  that  [  fed  myself  bound  in  honour  to  do  the  same^  The 
British  aquadron  having  obtained  their  supplies,  cruised  off 
the  harbour  of  Valparaiso  foir  six  weeks  closely  blockacfing 
the- Essex  and  Essex  Junior.  .Captain  Porter  made  sevemi 
atlempts  tn  obtain  a  single  combat  wilb  the  Phebe,  but  with- 
not  efltecl,  the  British  ships  keeping  constantly  wilkin  bail  of 
each  other*  On  the  S8th  of  March,  they  were  out  of  sight, 
and  the  American  ships  sailed  onl  of  the  harbour,  and  endea- 
voured to  escape;  but  a  heavy  squall  suruck  the  Essex,  and 
earned  away  her  nain-top-mast,  precipitating  the  nm  aloft 
into  the  sea.  Both  British  shipa  now  appeared^  and  gave 
chase ;  the  Essex  endeavoured  to  regain  the  harbour,  but  being 
unable  to  reach  the  common  anchorage,  ran  into  a  small  bay 
three  quarters  of  a  mrle  to  the  leeward  of  the  battery  on  cha 
east  side  of  the  harbour,  and  anchored  within  pisioUi^pt  of 
the  shore.  The  British  approached  with  an  cvidept  de*^ 
•gn  of  making  an  attack,  regardless  of  the  neutrali^  of  the 
place ;  indeed  the  admirality  had  passed  an  order,  in  violation 
of  an  acknowledged  rule  of  the  law  of  nations ,  enjoining; 
Ae  commanders  of  the'u*  ships  in  the  South.  Seas,  not  to  re-^ 
sped  any  port  as  neutral  where  the  Essex  should  be  found. 
Captain  Pbrter  prepared  his  ship  for  action  as  wdlas  her 
cripptad  stfekte  would  admit,  determined  at  least  that  the  vic- 
tory shoold  not  be  a  bloodless  one  to  his  enemy»  Ac  fsur 
o'clock  P*  M«  the  action  commenced  at  close  quartersy  Ae 
Phebe  under  the  stem,  and  the  Cherub- oathastarteasd  bow 
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of  ihc  ICsscx  ;  but  ibe  Cherub,  noon  finding  herself  ia  too 
hot  a  fire,  immediatciy  changed  her  position,  and  placed  her- 
self under  the  stern  also,  wh^re  both  ships  kept  up  a  severe 
and  raking  lire.  The  Bsecx,  with  three  lung  twelves  from 
her  stern  ports, managed  with  such  skill  and  bravery  a$  withii 
half  an  hour  to  compel  her  enemy  to  haul  off  and  repairs 
It  wiis  evidently  the  object  of  Commodore  Hillycr,  viewing 
success  as  ultimately  sure,  to  risk  nothing  from  the  daring 
coumgc  of  his  antagonist,  but  to  obtain  the  Essex  Bt  as 
cheap  a  rale  as  possible.  All  his  manoeuvres  were  deliberate 
and  wary;  he  saw  his  antagonist  completely  in  his  power, 
and  prepared  to  make  prir.e  of  him  in  the  surest  and  safest 
manner.  The  situation  of  the  Essex  in  the  mean  time,  was 
galling  in  the  extreme;  crippled  and  shattered,  and  with 
many  of  her  crew  killed  and  wounded,  she  lay  waiting  the 
convenience  of  her  enemy  to  renew  the  scene  of  slaughter 
at  his  pleasure,  wltbaut  the  hope  of  escape  or  revenge;  ber 
brave  crew,  however,  without  being  disheartened,  were  arous- 
ed to  desperation,  and  by  hoisting  ensigns  in  the  rigging  and 
jacks  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  bid  the  ctinny  defiance,  tod 
evinced  their  determinaUon  to  hokl  out  to  the  last.  Tke 
British  having  repaired  their  damages,  now  placed  bolb 
ships  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Esses,  out  of  the 
tMch  of  ber  carronades  and  where  ber  stem  guns  could  not 
bb  brought  to  bear.  Here  they  kept  up  a  most  destructive 
&«,  which  Captain  Porter  was  not  able  to  return ;  the  Iat4n 
therefore  saw  no  hopes  of  injuring  his  antagonist,  but  kf 
getting  under  way  and  becoming  the  assailant;  from  the  man- 
gled state  of  his  rigging,  be  couki  hoist  no  sail  but  hit  flying- 
jib  ;  this  being  done,  he  cut  his  cable  and  ran  down  tm  botfa 
sitips,  with  an  intention  of  boardiof;  the  Phebe.  For  a  short 
time  he  was  enabled  to  close  wid)  the  ettemy,  and  the  firing  on 
both  sides  was  tremendous.  The  decks  of  the  Essex  were 
strewed  with  dead,  and  her  cock-pit  filled  with  wounded. 
The  Cherub  at  the  same  time,  was  obliged  to  haul  off,  and 
could  only  keep  up  a  distant  firing  with  her  Irog  guns.  The 
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disaUed  state  of  the  Essex  prevented  her  from  keeping  at 
closi^  quarters  with  the  Phebe,  who,  by  edging  off,  chose  a 
distance  which  best  suited  her  long  gons.  Many  of  the 
guns  of  the  Essex  were  rendered  useless,  many  had  their 
whole  crews  destrojred,  and  were  again  manned  from  those 
guns  which  were  dismounted;  one  gun  was  thus  manned 
three  times,  and  fifteen  men  were  slain  around  it  in  the  course 
of  the  action,  though  its  captain 'escaped  with  only  a  slight 
wound. 

Captain  Porter,  finding  it  impossible  to  close  with  the 
enemy,  now  determined  to  run  his  ship  on  shore,  land  the 
crew,  and  destroy  her.  He  had  approached  within  mu$ket 
shot  of  the  shore,  and  had  every  prospect  of  succeeding, 
when  a  land-breeze  suddenly  set  in,  and  drove  him  down 
directly  upon  the  Phebe,  exposing  him  to  a  raking  fire.  His 
ship  was  now  totally  unmanageble;  but  as  the  enemy  were 
to  the  leeward,  and  the  head  of  the  Essex  towards  him,  Cap- 
tain Porter  still  had  a  fieiint  hope  of  boarding.  At  this  moment 
Lieutenant  Downes  of  the  Essex  Junior,  came  on  board  ?o 
receive  the  last  orders  of  CapKain  Porter,  expecting  every 
moment  when  he  would  be  a  prisoner  or  a  corpse.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  Essex  Junior  could  now  be  of  no  avail.  Captain 
Porter  therefore  directed  him  to  return  to  bis  own  ship,  and 
be  prepared  for  defending  or  destroying  her.  The  slaughter 
on  board  the  Essex  now  became  horrible ;  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  rake  her  while  she  could  not  bring  a  gun  to  bear 
upon  him.  Still  her  commander,  with  an  obstinacy  that  bor- 
dered on  desperation,  kept  up  the  hopeless  conflict.  Asa 
last  expedient,  a  hawser  was  bent  to  the  shoot  anchor,  and 
the  anchor  cut  from  the  bows  to  bring  the  ship^s  head  round ; 
this  succeeded,  and  the  broadside  of  the  Essex  was  again 
brought  to  bear;  as  the  enemy  were  much  crippled,  Captain 
Porter  thought  he  might  drift  out  of  gun-shot  before  he  dis- 
covered that  the  Essex  was  anchored.  The  liawsor  parted, 
the  Essex  drifted  towards  the  enemy,  and  her  last  hope 
fiiHed«    She  had  taken  fire  several  times  chiring  the  action, 
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and  was  at  this  moment  on  fire  boili  Tore  and  ;ifi ;  (lie  flaaics 
were  bursting  up  each  hatchway  i  a  largv  ({Uiiiitily  of  pow- 
der below  had  exploded,  attciided  wiih  the  cry  ttiai  the  mag- 
utiae  was  on  lire.  Captain  For ter  turned  bis  aitenllon  lo 
rescuing  as  many  of  his  brave  crew  aa  poseible^  finding  his 
distance  from  the  shove  did  not  exceed  Uiiee  quarlcrs  of  a 
taile,  he  hoped  many  would  be  able  lo  save  lheinst;lvr6, 
•houid  (he  ship  blow  up;  his  boats  had  been  cut  to  j)iccc», 
but  he  directed  as  many  of  his  men  as  could  swim  lo  make 
for  the  shore  -,  some  reached  it,  some  were  taken  by  the 
enemy*  and  many  perished  in  the  altempi;  most  of  the  crew 
however,  preferred  remaining  on  board  the  ship,  and  sharing 
the  fate  of  their  gallant  commander.  Renewed  exertions  were 
now  made  to  extinguish  the  flames,  whicli  finally  succeeded, 
and  the  firing  recommenced,  but  the  crew  were  so  weakened 
that  all  further  resistance  was  evidently  fruftless.  On  sum- 
moning the  officers  of  divisions  for  consultation.  Captain  Por- 
ter found  only  Lieutenant  M*Knighl  remaining.  Accounts 
from  every  part  of  ibecbip  were  deplorable,  representing  her 
ia  a  most  shattered  and  crippled  condition,  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  sinking,  and  so  crowded  with  the  wounded  and  dying, 
that  even  the  birth-deck  could  hold  no  more ;  and  many  were 
killed  while  under  the  operations  of  the  surgeon.  All  the 
carpenter's  gang  were  either  killed  or  wounded ;  one  of  ^em, 
who  had  been  over  the  side  to  stop  the  leaks,  had  his  slings 
shot  away,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  saved  himself  from 
drowning.  In  the  mean  time  it  bad  become  calm,  and  from 
the  smoothness  of  the  water,  and  the  secure  distance  at  which 
the  enemy  lay,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  up  a  constant  fire, 
aiming  with  coolneGs  and  certainty,  as  at  a  target,  and  hulling 
her  with  every  shot.  At  twenty  minutes  past  six.  Captain 
Porter  gave  the  painful  order  lo  strike  the  colours.  This 
not  being  immediately  perceived,  the  firing  continued  for 
about  ten  minutes,  Captain  Toner  concluding  that  ibey  meant 
to  give  no  quarter,  was  about  to  rehoi.'^t  his  flag,  and  fight 
until  his  ship  tunk,  when  the  firing  on  the  part  of  the  British 
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ccaaed,  and  the  ship  was  taken  possession  of  by  the-  enemy. 
DuriBg  the  action,  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  American  consul  at  Val* 
paraiso,  called  on  the  governor  to  protect  the  Essex,  and 
maintain  the  neatratity  of  the  port,  with  the  guns  of  the  fort ; 
the  governor  replied,  that  he  would  send  an  officer  to  request 
Commodore  Hilljrer  to  cease  firing,  but  should  not  use  force 
under  any  circumstances.    This  sanguinary  and  obstinately 
fought  battle,  was  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  population 
of  Valparaiso,  and  the  neighbouring  country*    Thousands  of 
spectators  covered  the  neighbouring  heights ;  some  of  the 
shot  fell  among  the  crowd,  who,  in  the  eagerness  tOw  gratify 
their  curiosity,  ventured  down  on  the  beach.    Touched  with 
the  forlorn  situation  of  the  Essex,  and  filled  with  admiration 
at  the  persevering  bravery  of  her  crew,  a  generous  anxiety 
tan  through  the  multitude  for  her  fete ;  shduts  of  delight  arose, 
when  by  any  vicissitude  of  battle,  or  prompt  cxpedient,^  a 
chs^nce  seemed  to  turn  up  in  her  fevour;  and  the  eagnr  spec- 
tators were  seen  to  wring  their  hands,  and  utter  groans  of 
sympathy,  when  the  transient  hope  was  defeated,  and  the 
gallant  little  frigate  once  more  become  an  unresisting  object 
Qf  deliberate  slaughter.    The  crew  of  the  Essex  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  consisted  of  255  men ;  58  were 
killed,  65  wounded,  and  31  missing;  at  the  close  of  the  action 
there  were  only  seventy-five  men  on  board  capable  of  duty. 
The  crew  of  the  Phebe  consisted  of  320,  and  of  the  Cherub 
of  180  men.*     The  capturing  force  in  men  and  guns,  was 
double  the  captured.    Although' a  valuable  ship  and  a  brave 
crew  were  lost  in  the  capture  of  the  Essex,  yet  such  consum- 
mate skill  and  bravery  were  displayed  in  the  defence,  as  fully 
maintained  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  rendered  the  Amer- 
ican navy  formidable  to  iheir  enemies. 

Return  of  Commodore  Porter.  An  arrangement  was  made 
between  the  two  commanders,  that  the  Essex  Junior  should 
be.  disarmed,  neutralized,  and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the 
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American  government,  and  being  farnisbed  with  a  pauporl 
to  protect  her  from  British  cruisers,  proceed  with  the  prison- 
ers on  parole,  to  the  United  States.  In  pursuance  of  thu 
arrangement,  Captain  Porter,  with  the  remains  of  hif  crew, 
commenced  the  voyage.  On  the  5ih  of  July,  off  the  coast  of 
Long-Island,  he  was  stopped  by  (he  British  ship  Saturn  ;  his 
papers  examined,  and  he  allowed  to  proceed.  Standing  in  the 
same  course  with  the  Saturn,  he  was  again  brought  to  about 
two  hours  afterwards,  his  papers  rc-eiamiRed,  and  his  ship 
overhauled  and  detained.  On  Captain  Porter's  remonstrat- 
ing against  these  proceedings,  he  was  told  that  Commodore 
Hiltyer  had  no  authority  to  matte  such  an  arrangement,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  regarded.  At  seven  o'clock  the  not 
morning,  the  ships  being  then  about  forty  miles  from  land, 
off  the  east  end  of  Long-Island,  and  Captain  Porter  seeing  no 
prospect  of  his  ship's  being  released,  and  considering  him- 
self diariiarged  from  his  parole  by  this  detention,  in  contn- 
vention  of  it,  ordered  his  boat  to  be  lowered  down,  manned 
and  armed,  into  which  he  threw  himself,  and  reached  the 
shore  in  safety.  The  inhabitants  strcmgly  suspecting  him  to 
be  an  English  officer,  closely  interrogated,  and  were  about 
to  arrest  him;  his  story  appeared  so  extraordinary,  that  ibey 
were  disposed  to  discredit  it,  but  on  showing  his  commis- 
sion, all  doubts  were  removed,  and  they  treated  him 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  attention.  On  his  arrival  at 
New-York,  the  people  took  his  horses  from  the  carriage,  and 
amid  the  huzzas  of  the  citizens,  conveyed  him  to  his  lodgings. 
The  Essex  Junior  was  soon  after  liberated,  and  arrived  at 
New-York. 

ilMu/t  of  Iht  Xaval  War  m  1813.  During  the  season  of 
1813,  numerous  privateers  issued  from  the  various  ports  in 
ihe  United  Stales,  and  harassed  and  captured  British  com- 
merce in  every  direction.  The  public  and  private  armed 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  within  the  year  1813,  captured 
and  sent  into  port,  or  destroyed  at  sea,  four  hundred  and  seven- 
teen British  ships,  and  estimating  them  at  an  average  of  forty 
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tlKNitaod  dollars,  the  loss  to  the  British  trade  and  naviga- 
tioB  aoKHinted  to  sateen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 
Owing  to  the  greater  caution  of  the  British  in  combating 
with  the  American  navy,  the  latter  had  made  no  captures  of 
British  frigates  to  add  to  their  trophies ;  yet  the  ralour  dis* 
played  in  every  rencontre,  fully  supported  that  high  character 
which  they  had  acquired  the  }»eceding  year.  The  strict 
blockade  of  the  sea-board  this  season,  interrupted  all  commu- 
aication  by  water ;  travelling  and  transportation  between  the 
cities  on  the  coalt  was  altogether  by  land.  The  hasards, 
incoQvenitncies,  and  expenses,  of  such  an  intovourst,  led  to 
an  investigation  and  devolopment  of  the  feicilities  and  re- 
sources of  the  country  for  canal  navigation,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  very  important  a^d  lasting  improvements^. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Mobile  ooeupiad;  annexed  to  the  Misiisiappi  Territory.— ^ipauush  aoUiori- 
tiet  lenoired  to  Pensacola.— Southern  Indians. — Methodi  taken  bj  tlie 
United  Statei  to  cirilize  them. — Visited  by  Tecumseh. — Insti^ted  to 
War*— BCassacre  at  Fort  Bfimms. — Proceedings  in  Tennessee  and 
Oeot)pa  relating  to  the  Creek  War. — ^Tennessee  Forces  nnder  Gen- 
eral JadbKHU— Battle  at  Talloshatehes^— Tallageda. — ^Destmctioii  of 
flie  HiUabee  Towns  by  General  White.-<-Pnx»edii^  of  the  Geoifia 
Floroes  mder  General  Floyd.^*-Battle  at  the  Antossee  Tofms— -Ml-, 
tie  at  Camp  Defiance.  -General  Claiborne's  Expedition  against  Ecca- 
narhaca*  Battle. — ^Term  of  service  of  General  Jackson's  Volonteere 
expires^— Most  of  them  leave  him.«-Hi8  Army  recruited^— His  i|f8t 
Expedition  to  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa. — ^Battle. — ^Retuma 
to  Fort  StnCher. — Battle  at  Enotachopeo  Creeks— Second  Expedition 
to  the  Great  Bend.— Battle.— End  of  the  Creek  War.— Traaty^ 
Rapid  settlement  of  the  Country  by  the  Whites. 

Extent  of  Louisiana.  The  treaty  by  which  France  soI<i 
to  the  United  States  a  district  of  country  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  contained  no  definite  boundaries.  The  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Island  of  Orleans,  were  first  discovered 
and  occupied  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  La  Salle ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  his  sovereign  Loui^  XIV.  claimed  all 
the  country  northward  of  it  to  his  Canada  possessions,  west-^ 
ward  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  eastward  indefinitely  until  it 
came  in  contact  with  countries  already  occupied  by  other 
European  powers,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Louisiana.  This 
instrument,  the  United  States  claimed,  conveyed  to  them  a 
country  extending  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ferdido 
river,  thirty  miles  easterly  of  Mobile  bay,  and  westerly  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  comprehending  a  much  larger  portion  of 
country  than  the  original  United  States.  Spain,  firom  whom 
this  territory  had  been  recently  wrested  by  France  without 
an  equivalent,  contended  that  it  embraced  only  the  city  and 
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island  of  Orleans,  and  a  limileil  territory  on  ihr  west  bank 
of  ihc  river.  There  being  no  common  arbiter  to  dfcide 
thta  question,  ibc  party  licst  able  to  assert  its  pretensions 
must  prevail,  and  ihe  other  submit.  For  some  time  after 
(be  ratification  of  the  Louisiana  treaty,  no  formal  possession 
■  of  the  contested  territory  was  taken  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment, and  the  national  authorities  seemed  to  oscillate  be- 
tween the  right  of  Spain  and  that  of  the  United  States.  Im> 
parious  circumstances,  however,  at  length  called  upon  the 
I'rcsidcnt  to  adopt  decisive  measures,  and  induced  him  to 
give  orders  to  the  governor  of  Louisiana  for  the  occupation 
of  the  contested  district ;  anxious  however,  lo  avoid  any  col- 
lision with  foreign  powers,  he  restricted  him  to  such  parts  of 
the  territory  as  were  in  a  revolutionary  state,  and  directed 
him  not  to  molest  the  regular  Spanish  authorities.  Under 
these  onlers,  Governor  Claiborne  excluded  the  town  Mobile 
and  Ihc  adjacent  country  from  the  American  jurisprudence, 
and  the  courts  and  revenue  office  of  the  United  States  were 
established  at  Fort  Stoddard,  within  their  acknowledged 
jurisdiction.  On  the  eve  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain  it  be- 
came important  that  this  place  should  not  be  in  the  possession 
of  her  friend  and  ally,  as  by  means  of  its  waters  an  easy 
communication  was  opened  with  the  hostile  Indians  of  the 
south-west. 

Ocn^lion  of  Mobile.  With  these  views  a  law  was  passed 
in  May  1812,  annexing  the  country  west  of  the  Perdido,  and 
south  of  the  31st  degree  of  latitude,  including  the  district  of 
Mobile,  to  the  Mississippi  territory  ;  establishing  the  territorial 
laws,  and  granting  them  a  representation  in  the  provincial 
legislature.  The  Spanish  garrison  was  required  to  leave 
the  district.  After  a  long  course  of  negotiation  with  the 
governor  of  Pensacola,  he  refused  to  remove  the  garrison  ; 
And  General  Wilkinson,  the  commanding  officer  at  New-Or- 
leans, was  ordered  to  take  possession.  On  the  37ih  of 
March,  ho  ordered  Commodore  Shaw  to  send  a  detachment 
<jf  gun-boats  to  take  possession  of  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and 
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cut  off  all  communJcatioQ  with  Pensacola ;  and  Lifsuteoaac 
Colonel  Boyer,  then  stationed  with  a  respectable  force  at 
Fort  Stoddard,  on  the  Mobile  river  forty-fpur  miles  above  its 
moutbt  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  down  on  Mobile  at  a  day^s 
notice.      Having  made  these   previous  arrangements,  the 
General  left  New-Orleans  'on  the  29th,  and  embarked  on 
board  the  schooner  Alligator.     The  troops  destined  for  the 
expedition  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  the  pass  Christian. 
On  the  30th,  the  weather  being  calm,  and  the  Alligator  una- 
bk  to  proceed,  the  general  left  the  schooner,  and  took  a 
barge,  which  upset  in  the  lake  in  fifteen  feet  water,  and  the 
general  and  his  suit  lay  on  the  keel  for  some  time  without  any 
prospect  of  relief;  two  vessels  passed,  but  did  not  observe 
them :  at  length  the  wreck  was  discovered  by  some  Spanish 
fishermen,  who  came  to  the  relief  of  the  half-drowned  and 
femished  party.     They   towed  them  on  shore,  righted  the 
boat,  and  the  general  again  embarked  with  bis  boatmen,  and 
reached  Petit  Coquille  at  midnight.     The  next  day  an  ex- 
press was  sent  to  Colonel  Boyer  to  fall  down  the  river  and 
occupy  the  bank  opposite  the  town.     The  troops  embarked 
from  their  general   rendezvous  on  the  7th,  arrived  in  the 
bay  of  Mobile  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  landed  near  the 
fort  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day.     The 
sound  of  their  bugles,  as  they  were  preparing  to  march  up  in 
front  of  the  fort,  was  the  first  notice  which  the  Spanish  com- 
mandant had  of  General  Wilkinson's  approach.     At  noon 
six  hundred  men  appeared  in  column  in  front  of  the  fort,  and 
demanded  its  suiTender.    A  short  negotiation  between  the 
general  and  commandant  took  place,  which  ended  in  the 
evacuation  of  the  fort  on  the  15th,  and  the  removal  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  Pensacola. 

Souihem  Indians.  The  southern  Indians,  immediately 
northward  of  this  district,  inhabit  the  Mississippi  territory, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  state  of  Tennessee,  east  by 
Georgia,  south  by  the  Floridas,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi, 
being  about  three  hundred  miles  square.    The  soil  and  eli- 
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mt)lr  arc  cijual  to  any  inthc  United  Statps.  The  Indian  pop- 
ulation, comprehending  the  Crpek,  Chicliasaw,  Choctaw,  aod 
Cherokee  nations,  i>  estimated  at  60,000,  and  ihcir  warriors 
at  about  6,000,  and  are  as  nuoi^rous  as  all  the  other  tribes  io 
the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi.*  This  population 
is  in  a  semi-civili/.ed  stale,  approaching  much  nearer  in  ihcir 
manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  living,  to  the  whites,  that  any 
other  Indian  nation.  The  American  government  early  turned 
their  attention  to  these  people,  and  established  an  agency 
among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  furnisbing  them  with  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  domestic  manufacture,  and 
other  necessaries,  and  instructing  ihem  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  Under  the  judicious  superintendence  of  Colonel  Haw- 
kins, they  had  long  been  kepi  in  peace,  and  induced  to  turn 
their  altenlion  from  hunting,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil- 
Many  of  them  were  regular  farmers,  and  possessed  stocks  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  swine.  Their  women  were  taught  to  spin 
and  weave;  intermarriages  with  the  whiles  were  frequent, 
ftom  which  had  sprung  a  race  of  half-breeds,  which  bad 
established  an  important  and  usefcl  chain  of  connexion 
between  the  white  and  red  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  Tbe 
direct  communication  between  Louisiana,  and  the  Atlantic 
states  was  through  this  country,  and  the  mails  between  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  New-Orleans,  were  regularly  estab- 
lished on  this  route.  Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  white 
population  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  numerous  while  settle- 
ments in  the  bean  of  their  country,  their  safety,  and  even 
existence,  depended  on  the  preservation  of  peace.  Sensible 
of  this,  they  were  ready,  when  any  of  iheir  people  had  com- 
milted  depredations  or  murders  on  the  border  inhabitants,  to 
give  them  up  lo  be  punished;  and  whenever  they  suffered 
by  trespasses  from  the  whiles,  instead  of  revenging  themselves, 
ihey  presented  their  complaints  to  the  American  authonlies, 
who  readily  listened  to,  and  redressed  their  injuries.     At  the 

*  Dr.  Morse. 
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tndiiig-liooses  established  at  various  posts  in  their  territorjr, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Hawkins,  they  were  enabled 
to  exchange  at  a  firir  price,  their  peltry,  for  articles  suited  to 
their  wants.  From  'this  peaceful  and  happy  state,  they  were 
most  unfortunately  seduced  to  take  a  part  in  the  war«  The 
British  authorities  early  perceived  that  a  war  With  the  south- 
em  Indians,  wouM  cause  a  powerful  diversion  of  the  forces 
destined  to  the  northern  frontier,  interrupt  the  chain  of  com- 
munication between  Louisiana  and  the  eastern  states,  and 
cause  such  a  desolation  on  the  southern  frontier,  as  in  their 
view,  would  greatly  promote  the  objects  of  the  war.  By 
means  of  runners,  a  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  between 
the  Indians  of  the  south  and  the  north-west.  This  species  of 
intercourse  is  common  to  all  the  Indian  nations,  and  among 
many  of  them  is  as  regular  as  the  mails  of  the  United  States. 
The  runner  goes  with  incredible  swiftness,  carries,  and  deliv- 
ers his  messages  laconically  but  correctly,  receives  the 
answers,  and  returns  with  the  same  speed.  They  are  every 
where  well  received  and  entertained;  the  news  they  carry 
always  compensating  their  entertainers.  In- time  of  war,  the 
privileges  of  a  flag  are  considered  as  attached  to  the  runners. 
So  regular  and  uninterrupted  was  this  species  of  communica- 
tion, that  the  Indians  of  the  south  were  much  earlier,  and 
more  correctly  informed  of  the  events  of  the  campaign  of 
1812,  on  the  north-western  frontier,  than  their  neighbouring 
white  inhabitants. 

AuUan  War  in  the  South.  Tecumseh,  the  celebrated 
Shawanee  chief,  and  British  ally,  appeared  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  south,  attended  their  councils,  and  by  every  art  of 
persuasion  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  join  in  a  league 
with  their  red  brethren  of  the  north,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
British,  to  extirpate  the  whites.  With  peculiar  adroitness,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  their  prophets,  and  of  the 
prevalent  fanaticism,  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  the  Great 
Spirit  had  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  whites,  and  the  re- 
possession of  their  country  by  the  red  men.    The  capture  of 


portion  ot  the  other  tribes,  wore  induced  to  i 
ties  against  the  Uiiilcd  Stales.  Several  i 
berics  were  committed,  and  the  perpctral 
given  up;  evident  appearances  ol'  hostility 
where  visible.  Alano  and  constL'maiion  pre 
while  inhabitants;  ihase  of  the  Tcnsaw  djsl 
ble  settlement  on  the  Alabama,  Hed  for  safi 
on  thai  river,  sixteen  miles  above  fori  Slodt 
was  garrisoneil  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  ' 
Mississippi  lerritory,  under  Major  Bcasly. 
collected  at  (he  fort,  amounted  lo  about  tbret 
Alatiacre  at  Fort  Mimvu.  At  eleven  o'c 
noon  of  the  30lh  of  August,  a  body  of  Indian: 
six  or  seven  hundred  warriors,  issued  liv 
wood,  and  approached  (be  fort ;  they  advan 
rod^  of  it  before  thc»larm  was  given.  As  [ 
out,  "Indiana,"  they  immediately  gave  a 
rushed  in  at  the  gate  before  (he  garrison  ha 
This  decided  their  faic.  Major  Beasly  was  r 
at  the  commencement  of  the  assault ;  he  or 
secure  the  ammunition,  and  retreat  into  tb 
hi>KaMr^«».;~i  Tqjq  ijjg  Itjichen,  and  afterwi 
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back  gate,  which  being  open  on  the  outside,  was  occupied  by 
the  Indiana,  who,  with  the  axes  that  lay  scattered  about,  out 
down  the  gate.  The  people  in  the  fort  kept  possessioi^of 
the  port-bole^  on  the  other  lines,  and  fired  on  the  Indians  who 
lenMHned  on  the  outside.  Some  of  the  Indians  ascended  the 
bldck<^boiise  at  one  of  the  comers,  and  fired  on  the  garrison 
bekiw,  but  were  soon  dislodged;  they  succeeded,  however, 
in  setting  fire  to  a.  house  near  the  pickets,  which  communi- 
ealed  to  the  kitchen,  and  from  thence  to  the  main  dwelling- 
hoase.  When  the  people  in  the  fort  saw-  the  Indians  in  fiill 
possession  of  the  outer  court,  the  gate  open,  the  men  fast 
faUing,  and  their  houses  on  flames,  they  gave  up  all  for  lost, 
and  a  scene  of  the  most  distressing  horror  ensued.  The 
women  and  children  sought  refuge  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
dwelling-house,  and  were  consumed  in  the  flames,  the  Indians 
dancing  and  yelling  round  them  with  the  most  savage  delight. 
Thoee  who  were  without  the  buildings  were  murdered  and 
scalpedwithoutdistinctionofageorsez;  seventeen  only  esca- 
ped. The  batde  and  massacre  lasted  from  eleven  in  the  forenoon 
until  six  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  the  work  of  destruction 
aras  fully  completed,  the  fort  and  buildings  entirely  demol- 
ished, and. upwards  of  four  hundred  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, massacred.* 

This  event  spread  consternation  and  dismay  through  all 
the  neighbouring  setdements ;  the  inhabitants  fled  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  without  taking  any  means  of  subsistance 
to  fort  Stoddard,  Mobile,  and  other  places,  where  they 
deemed  themselves  safe  from  the  fury  of  the  savages.  Their 
dwellings  and  property  were  left  a  prey  to.  the  Indians,  who 
plundered  and  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country  to  a  great 
extent,  without  opposition. 

Exertions  of  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  These 
unexpected  and  calamitous  events  excited  the  most  lively 
sensations  in  the  neighbouring  states  of  Tennessee  and  Geor- 


*  Jud^  Tonlmin's  letter. 


governor  lo  raise  tnjriy-nrc  nunureu  men, 
protecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  Miss'issipf 
security,  to  their  own  borders,  and  repoMin 
the  Indians.  Three  hundred  thousand  dol 
lo  be  raised,  and  appropriated  lo  defray  th 

The  Tennessee  forces  were  coiDOianded  i 
son  and  Cocke.  The  governors  of  the  tt 
ately  comniunicaled  iheir  proceedings  to  th> 
Their  measures  were  approved  by  the  ti 
troops  placed  upon  the  United  Slates  eslAb 

Dtilruction  of  the  Tallwkntchai.  The  i 
were  now  doomed  to  atone  in  the  moat  e. 
for  the  massacre  at  fort  Mimms,  and 
ravages.  The  first  object  to  which  the  ti 
cral  Jackson  were  directed,  was  their  enc 
Tallushatches  towns,  on  the  Coosa  river,  a 
of  the  Alabama.  On  the  2d  of  November 
was  detached  with  a  part  of  his  brigade  c 
corps  of  mounted  riflemen,  amounting  to  nine 
this  assemblage.  He  arrived  on  the  mom 
and  encircled  the  encampment  with  his  cava 
nnnnif>r-lii>il  uiiliJQ  Haifa  mile,  the  Creelu  j 
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logs,  and  fought  with  desperation;  but  their  destruction  was 
soon  accomplished.  The  soldiers  rushed  up  to  the  doors  of 
their  houses,  broke  them  open,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed 
the  last  warrior  of  them :  not  one  escaped  to  carry  the  news. 
None  asked  for  quarters^  but  fought  as  long  as  they  could 
stand  or  sit,  and  met  death  in  various  shapes  without  a  groan. 
Two  hundred  warriors  were  killed,  eighty-four  women  and 
chiMren  taken  prisoners  and  discharged ;  of  General  Coffee's 
troops  five  only  were  killed,  and  forty-one  wounded. 

General  Jaekson  established  his  head-quarters  at  the  Ten 
Islands  on  the  Coosa,  and  fortified  his  position,  giving  it  the 
name  of  Camp  Strother.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  No* 
vember,  a  runner  afrived  from  the  friendly  ^Indians  at  the 
Tallageda  fort,  thirty  miles  below  on  the  same  river,  giving 
information  that  the  hostile  Creeks  had  encamped  in  great 
force  near  that  place,  and  were  preparing  to  destroy  it,  ear- 
nestly soliciting  immediate  assistance.  General  Jackson 
determined  on  commencing  his  march  the  same  night,  and 
despatched  a  runner  to  General  White,  informing  him  of  his 
movement,  and  urging  him  to  hasten  his  march  to  camp  Stro- 
ther, to  protect  it  in  his  advance.  He  had  previously  ordered 
General  White  to  form  a  junction  with  him  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  received  his  assurances  that  he  would  be  with 
him  on  the  7th.  General  Jackson  immediately  commenced 
crossing  the  river  at  the  Ten  Islands,  leaving  his  baggage 
wagons  and  whatever  might  retard  his  progress  in  the  camp, 
and  halted  at  midnight  within  six  miles  of  the  Tallageda. 
Here  a  runner  arrived  with  a  note  from  General  While  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  altered  his  course,  and  was  on  his 
march  back  to  join  General  Cocke  at  (he  mouth  of  the 
Cbataga. 

Battle  of  Tallageda.  It  was  then  too  late  for  the  general  to 
change  his  plan  of  operations,  or  make  any  new  arrangements, 
lie  renewed  his  marcli^at  three  o^clock,  and  at  sun-rise,  came 
within  half  a  mile  of  his  enemy,  whom  he  found  encamped  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  fort.  He  immediately  form- 
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>  ed  the  line  ul'  Uuilc ;  thi-  militia  on  llic  left,  the  vulanteers  on 
(he  lighi,  ami  ilie  ca¥o)ry  0!i  ihf  wings ;  and  advancpd  in  a 
curve,  ki'fping  h:-*  war  connected  with  iho  advance  of  the 
irifiintry  line.  »o  as  lo  enclose  ihe  eocmy  in  a  circle.  Tbe 
ad\-ancc  f;iiiiiil  met  ihe  aliack  of  the  Indiani  with  intrepklily, 
ami  having  poured  u(>oii  them  four  or  five  rounds,  fell  back 
to  the  main  body.  Tlie  cnfmy  pursued,  and  were  met  by 
ibe  front  line.  This  line  was  broken,  and  several  conipaiMes 
of  militia  rrlrcaipd.  At  this  momenl  a  corps  of  cavalry  un- 
der Lieuienani  Colonel  Dyer,  which  was  kept  as  n  reserve, 
w«re  ordered  to  dismount  and  fill  the  vacancy.  Tbe  order 
wa«  promptly  executed,  the  militia  soon  rallied,  and  returned 
lo  the  charge.  The  fire  now  became  general  along  the  first 
line  and  the  roniiguous  wings.  Tbe  Indians  fled,  and  were 
met  and  ]>ursiiecl  in  every  direction.  The  right  wing  followed 
them^wiih  a  desiructivc  fill-  In  the  mountains,  three  milcB  dis- 
tant. Two  hundred  and  ninety' of  dKir  warriors  were  found 
dead,  and  a  large  number  killed  in  the  pursuit,  who  were 
not  found.  General  Jackson  lost  fiileen  men  killed,  and 
eighteen  wounded.  In  consei^uence  of  the  failure  of  General 
White  to  proceed  to  camp  Strather,  General  Jackson  was 
obliged  10  give  up  further  pursuit,  and  immediately  return  lo 
Mb  camp  to  protect  his  sick,  wounded,  and  baggage. 

The  Tennessee  militia  and  volunteers  called  into  service 
at  the  commencemem  of  the  Creek  war,  consisted  of  iwo 
divisions,  one  of  West  Tennessee,  commanded  by  General 
Jackson,  and  the  other  of  East  Tennessee,  commanded  by 
Major  General  Cocke.  Major  General  Thomas  Pinckney, 
of  the  United  States  army,  was  commander  in  chief  of  the 
military  district  within  which  these  troops  were  raised  and 
employed,  and  in  [hat  capacity,  had  the  general  direction  of 
their  operations,  after  they  were  taken  into  the  United  States 
service.  General  Jackson,  as  senior  major  general  of  the 
Tennessee  forces,  claimed  the  fight  of.commanding  the  whole 
that  were  in  service.  General  Cocke,  of  the  East  Tennessee 
division,  considered  himself  as  possessing  a  command  inde- 
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pettdent  of  General  Jackson.  This  circumslaQce  produced 
a  coUiiion  id  the  orders,  and  the  embarrassment  to  which 
General  White,  who  commanded  a  brigade  in  General  Cocke's 
divisioD,  was  subject ;  while  General  Jacksoi  ordered  him 
to  march  to  camp  Strother,  to  protect  it  in  his  absence,  Gen- 
eral Cocke  ordered  him  to  march  in  a  contrary  direction  and 
attack  the  Hillabee  towns,  distant  from  fort  Armstrong  one 
hundred  miles. 

<j^  the  milahte  Towns.  General  White  con- 
himself  bound  to  obey  the  latter  order,  and  the  1  Itb 
of  November  msirched  with  the  mounted  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  a  corps  of  friendly  Cherokee  Indians,  to  Oakfusky, 
where  he  took  five  hostile  Creeks  who  had  been  sent  out  as 
■pies,  and  burned  a  small  village.  On  the  17lh,  he  arrived 
within  six  miles  of  the  Hillabees,  the  object  of  bis  enpedi- 
tioo;  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  surrounded  and 
completely  surprised  the  town,  killed  sixty  warriors,  took 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  prisoners,  and  returned  to  fort  Arm- 
strong, without  the  loss  of  a  man,  cither  killed  or  woui)i]ed, 

QtmfiU  Flfn/JPi  Operaiiam*  While  the  Tennessee  forces 
were  performing  these  operations  in  the  northern  sections  of 
ibe  Greek  country,  the  Georgia  troops  under  General  Floyd 
entered  their  territory  from  the  east.  The  general,  having 
received  information  that  a  number  of  hostile  Indians  had 
assembled  at  the  Auiosee  towns,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Talapoosa,  eighteen  miles  from  the  Hickory  ground,  and 
twenty  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Coosa,  pro- 
ceeded to  that  place  with  a  corps  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
militia,  and  four  hundred  friendly  Indians;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  39th  of  Notember,  at  half  past  six,  appeared  in 
line  of  battle,  in  front  of  the  principal  town.  The  Indians 
presented  themselves  at  every  point,  and  fought  with  despe- 
rate fury.  The  well  directed  fire  of  the  artillery,  ^nd  the 
charge  of  the  bayonet,  soon  drove  them  from  the  ground,  and 
obliged  them  U>  take  shelter  in  the  copses,  thickets,  and  out* 
houses  in  rear  of  the  town*    Many  coaeealed  them^elires  in 


hundred  rods  below  ihc  Aiitoscc.  Insie; 
order,  soon  oiler  ihe  iiciion  commenced,  m 
eJ  ill  disorder  into  Uic  rear  of  llie  lines; 
under  M'lnlosh,  aod  the  Tookabotchians, 
Son,  joined  die  flanks  of  the  militia,  and  fo 
equal  to  disciplined  troops.  Atiiine  o'clo 
completely  driven  from  Uie  plain,  and  ll 
towns  were  in  tlames.  Warriors  from 
assembled  at  Autosce,  which  iheir  prophe 
to  believe  was  holy  ground,  on  which  nc 
Iread  without  inevitable  dcsiruction.  Vi 
ings  were  burned,  some  of  which  were  of 
the  dwellings  of  savages.  The  loss  of  ih 
mated  at  two  hundred  killed ;  among  whoi 
and  Tallisee  kings.  The  number  of  wou 
ascertained,  as  they  were  taken  off  by  thei 
have  been  very  considerable.  Genera!  i 
wounded,  and  Adjutant  General  Newmt 
whole  loss  of  the  Georgians  was  eleven  ki 
wounded.  The  friendly  Indians  losi  s 
wounded,  but  their  loss  was  not  great,  as  it 
_•  r__i- .     gj  the  commencement  of  i 
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flanks  were  closely  pressed  at  once ;  but  the  skilful  conduct 
of  the  oflicers,  and  firmness  of  the  men,  repulsed  the  enemy 
at  every  point  The  incessant  fire  of  Captain  Thomas's 
artillery,  and  Adams's  riflemen,  preserved  the  front  line.  Both 
these  companies  sufiered  greatly.  Captain  Broadnax,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  piquet-guards,  maintained  his  post  with 
great  bravery  until  the  enemy  gained  his  rear,  and  then  cut 
his  way  through  them  to  the  lines.  Timpochee  Barnard,  a 
half-breed,  at  the  head  of  the  Uchies,  distinguished  himself, 
and  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  piquet-guard*  Most  of 
the  other  friendly  Indians  took  refiige  within  the  lines,  and 
remained  inactive  spectators  of  the  contest.  As  soon  as  it 
had  become  light  enough  to  distinguish  objects.  Majors  Wat- 
soD^s  and  FVeeman's  battalions  wheeled  up  at  right  angles 
with  Majors  Booth's  and  Cleaveland's,  and  made  a  vigorous 
chai^.  The  enemy  fled  in  every  direction  before  the  bayo- 
net. The  signal  was  then  given  for  the  cavalry  to  charge, 
which  was  executed  with  great  efiect.  The  Indians  left 
thirty-seven  dead  on  the  field,  and  from  the  war-clubs,  head- 
dresses, and  trails  of  blood  found  in  various  directions,  their 
whole  loss  must  have  been  much  greater.  The  friendly 
Indians,  with  Merriwether's  and  Ford's  rifle  companies,  and 
Hamilton's  cavalry,  pursued  them  through  Caulabee  swamp, 
where  they  were  trailed  by  their  blood*  In  the  first  onset 
Adjutant  General  Newman  received  three  balls,  which  pre- 
vented his  further  service  in  the  action.  General  Floyd's 
loss  was  seventeen  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
wounded ;  of  the  friendly  Indians  five  w^re  killed,  and  fifteen 
wounded.* 

General  Claiborne^ s  Operations,  On  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, General  Claiborne  marched  a  detachment  of  volunteers, 
from  fort  Claiborne,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Alabama,  eighty- 
five  miles  above  fort  Stoddard,  with  a  view  of  destroying  some 
towns  of  the  Creeks  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba*    He 


*  General  Floyd's  letter. 
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proceeded  up  the  river  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  when  be 
arrived  at  n  newly-erected  town,  called  Eccanachaca,  or 
holy  ground,  occupied  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  under  ihc 
command  of  the  noted  chief  Witherford,  who  commanded  ai 
the  massacre  at  fort  Mimms.  On  the  23d,  at  noon,  the  right 
wing,  commanded  by  Colonel  Carson,  commenced  the  attack 
on  the  enemy,  who  had  been  apprised  of  General  Claiborne's 
approach,  and  judiciously  chosen  his  ground.  Before  the 
centre  arrived  so  as  to  join  in  the  action,  (he  Indians  fl«d  in 
all  directions,  leaving  thirty  dead  in  the  field.  A  pursuit  was 
immediately  ordered,  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
nothing  was  eflected.  The  town  was  nearly  surrounded  by 
swamps  and  deep  ravines,  which  rendered  the  approach  diffi- 
cult, and  facilitated  the  escape  of  the  enemy.  A  large  quan* 
tity  of  provisions,  and  property  of  various  kinds  was  fouod, 
which,  together  with  the  town,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
houMB,  wai  destroyed.  The  next  day  was  employed  iB 
destroying  another  town,  eight  miles  further  up  the  river^  and 
in  taking  and  destroying  the  enemy's  boats.  Eccanachaca 
WBB  built  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  as  a  place  of 
nfety  for  the  inhabitant*  of  several  villages ;  and  was  the 
residence  of  their  principal  prophets,  Witherford,  Francis, 
and  Singuister.  Three  of  the  Shawanee,  or  Tecumseh's  tribe, 
from  the  north,  were  found  among  ibe  slain.  General  Oat- 
bome  had  one  killed,  and  six  wounded.  At  this  town  was 
found  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  directed  to 
Witherford,  and  the  other  chiefs,  congratulating  them  on  tbeir 
Euccess  at  fort  Mimms,  encouraging  ihem  to  continue  the 
war,  and  promising  them  presents,  arms,  and  munitions 
from  Havana. 

Tennttsee  yolttnteers.  The  Tennessee  volunteers,  under 
General  Jackson,  had  been  raised,  equipped,  and  received 
into  service  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  6th  of 
February,  1812,  which  provides,  "That  the  President  may 
accept  the  services  of  such  volunteers,  as  offering  themselves 
to  an  mnount  not  exeeeding  fifty  thousand,  who  shall  be 
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liable  to  be  called  upon  to  do  military  duty  at  any  time 
wilfaia  two  years  iiroAi  the  time  their  services  are  accepted, 
and  shall  be  bound  to  continue  in  service  for  the  term  of 
twelve  months  after  they  shall  have  arrived  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  unless  sooner  discharged.'^  These  volunteers 
were  first  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Nashville,  in  the  state  of  ^ 
Tennessee,  on- the  10th  of  December,  1819.  From  thence 
they  were  ordered  down  the  Mississippi,  and  .to  encamp  at 
the  Natchez,  and  wait  the  further  order  of  Government.  On 
the  5th  of  January  following,  two  days  before  the  departure 
of  the  troops  from  Nashville,  an  order  issued  from  the  war 
department,  directing  their  immediate  discharge,  and  all  the 
public  property  in  the  possession  of  General  Jackson  to  be 
dehvered  to  General  Wilkinson.  This  order  was  not  com- 
municated to  General  Jackson  until  some  time  after  his  arri- 
val at  the  Natchez.  The  troops  under  his  command  had  just 
accomplished  a  tedious  winter  voyage  down  the  Mississippi, 
of  five  hundred  miles,  and  were  settling  themselves  in  winter- 
quarters,  when  the  orders  were  received  by  which  they  were 
to  be  there  disbanded,  and  left  to  make  their  way  home 
through  a  wilderness  of  five  hundred  miles,  without  pay,  or 
the  means  of  subsistence*  General  Jackson  refused  a  com^ 
pliance  with  this  order,  and  retained  the  troops  in  service 
until  they  could  be  marched  back  to  Nashville,  with  suffi- 
cient provisions,  and  means  for  that  purpose.  The  troops 
arrived  at  Nashville  on  the  1st  of  May  following,  and  were 
there  discharged;  having  performed  a  tedious  winter  voyage 
of  five  hundred  miles,  and  a  still  more  tedious  countermarch 
of  the  same  length  for  no  possible  beneficial  purpose.  The 
object  of  this  expedition,  and  the  reasons  why  the  orders  for 
discharging  the  troops  were  not  sooner  communicated  toGen* 
eml  Jackson,  and  what  provision  was  to  be  made  for  their 
return  iirom  the  Natchez,  if  the  onit/  bad  been  complied  with, 
have  never  been  explained  by  the  secretary  of  war*  Gan- 
eral  Jackson's  conduct  was  approved,  and  the  pay  and  sub* 
sistenoe  of  the  troops  continued  until  their  discbarge  j^^Nash- 
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villc.  The  same  troops  were  again  callvd  inio  service  etrljr 
in  Octobci  1813,  under  General  Jackson,  lo  oppose  the 
Creeks.  After  their  return  from  ibe  battle  of  Tallageda,  ihcy 
claimed  (hat  their  term  of  service  would  txpirc  on  the  10th 
of  December,  1813.  being  twelve  months  from  the  time  of 
their  first  rendezvous  at  N?shville.  General  Jackson  ei- 
hausted  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  to  induce  them  lo  continue 
in  service  a  longer  period;  he  by  no  means  admitted  their 
claim  lo  be  discharged,  contending  that  they  were  bound  to 
continue  in  actual  service  one  year  out  of  the  two,  if  n- 
{{uircd ;  but  waiving  that  question,  the  disbanding  the  troops 
at  this  period  would  expose  the  Mississippi  territory,  and 
the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia  to  certain 
destruction.  The  Creeks,  though  severely  chastised,  were 
by  no  means  subdued.  They  were  then  collecting  in  large 
numbers,  at  various  points  in  the  territory,  and  when  they 
found  this  army  disbanded,  would  renew  their  ravages  with 
increased  fury.  These  considerations  had  but  little  effect; 
most  of  his  army  left  him  on  or  soon  after  the  1 0th  of  Decem- 
ber, their  places  however  were  partially  supplied  by  newly 
raised  volunteers. 

On  the  I7th  of  January,  1814,  General  Jackson  finding 
himself  in  a  situation  to  commence  further  offensive  opera- 
tions, marched  from  his  encampment  at  fort  Strother  with 
nine  hundred  volunteers,  who  were  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
three  hundred  friendly  Indians,  against  an  assemblage  of 
Creeks  at  the  Great  Bend  of  llie  Tallapoosa.  Otklhe  even- 
ing of  the  2Ist,  he  fell  upon  a  large  ti-ail,  which  indicated 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  strong  force.  At  eleven  o'clock  al 
night,  his  spies  came  in  and  informed  him  that  there  was  a 
lai^e  encampment  of  Indians  at  about  three  miles  distance,  who 
from  (heir  war-whoops  and  dances  appeared  to  be  apprised 
of  his  approach,  and  would  cither  commence  a  night  attack 
upon  him,  or  make  their  escape.  Having  received  this  in- 
telligence, General  Jackson  put  himself  in  readiness  to  meet 
an  at(ack,  or  pursue  (hem  as  soon  as  daylight  appeared. 
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Baiile  ai  the  Talltfoosa*  At  six  o^clock  in  the  moroing  a 
vjjjprous  attack  was  inade  upon  his  left  flank,  which  sus' 
Udhed  it  with  bravery  ;  the  action  continued  to  rage  at  that 
pCHOt,  and  on  the  left  of  the  rear,  for  half  an  hour.  As  soon 
as  it,  became  light  enough  to  pursue,  the  left  wing  was  rein- 
forced by  Captain  Ferril's  company  of  infantry,  and  led  on 
to  the  charge  by  General  Coflee.  The  enemy  wete  com- 
pletely routed  at  erery  point;  and  the  friendly  Indians  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  they  were  chased  about  two  miles  with  great 
skui^htef.  The  chase  being  over,  General  Coffee  was  de- 
tached to  burn  their  encampment,  but  finding  it  fortified,  he 
returned  to  the  main  body  for  artillery.  Half  an  hour  after 
his  return,  a  large  force  appeared  and  commenced  an  attack 
npon  the  right  flank.  General  Ceffee  was  permitted,  at  his 
own  request,  to  take  two  hundred  men  and  turn  the  enemy's 
left,  but  by  some  mistake  only  fifty-four  followed  him  ;  with 
these  he  commenced  an  attack  on  their  left ;  two  hundred  of  the 
friendly  Indians  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  right, 
and  co-operate  with  the  general.  The  Creeks  intended  this 
attack  upon  Jackson's  right  as  a  feint,  and  expecting  to  find 
his  left  weakened,  directed  their  main  force  against  that 
quarter ;  but  General  Jackson,  perceiving  the  object  of  the 
enemy,  had  directed  that  flank  to  remain  firm  in  its  position, 
and  at  the  first  moment  of  attack  they  were  supported  by  the 
reserve  under  Captain  FerriU  The  whole  line  met  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  with  vigour,  and  after  a  few  fires,  made 
"a  bold  and  decisive  charge.  The  Creeks  fled  with  precipi- 
tation, and  were  pursued  a  considerable  distance  with  a  de- 
structive fire.  In  the  meantime  General  Coffee  was  contend- 
ing on  the  right  with  a  superior  force ;  the  friendly  Indians 
who  had  been  ordered  to  his  support,  seeing  the  enemy 
routed  on  the  left,  quit  their  post  and  joined  in  the  chase. 
That  being  over,  Jim  Fife,  with  the  friendly  Indians,  was 
again  ordered  to  support  General  Coffee;  as  soon  as  he 
reached  him,  they  made  a  decisive  chffPge,  routed  the  enemy, 
and  pursued  him  three  miles.  Forty-five  of  the  enemy's  slain, 
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were  fuiimi.  Goneral  Coffee  was  wounded  in  the  body,  and 
his  aid  Colonel  Donaldson,  and  three  others  alain.  The  next 
day  General  Jackson  commenced  his  relum  march  to  fort 
Slroihcr,  His  men  and  horses  were  ejhausled,  and  he  was 
not  furnished  wilh  either  provisions  or  forage  for  a  longer 
Slay.  The  enemy,  supposing  they  had  defeated  the  general. 
hung  on  his  rear;  and  in  the  morning  of  ihe  24ih,  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  crossing  Enotachopeo  creek,  the  front  guard 
having  crossed  with  part  of  the  flank  columns  and  the  wound- 
ed, and  ihe  artillery  jusi  entering  the  waler,  en  aiiack  com- 
menced on  ihe  rear.  The  main  part  of  the  rear  guard  precipi- 
tately gave  way,  leaving  only  twenty-five  men  under  Colonel 
Carrol,  who  maintained  their  ground  as  long  as  possible. 
There  then  ri'mained  on  the  left  of  the  creek  to  meet  the 
enemy,  the  remnant  of  the  rear  guard,  the  artillery  company, 
:\nd  Captain  Russell's  company  of  spies.  Lieutenant  Arm- 
strong, of  the  artjllery,  immediately  ordered  them  to  form  and 
advance  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  while  he  and  a  few  of  his  men 
dragged  up  a  six  pounder,  amid  a  most  galling  fire  from  more 
than  ten  times  their  numbers.  Arrived  at  the  top  ihey  form- 
ed, and  poured  in  upon  their  assailants  a  fire  of  grape,  and 
at  length  made  a  charge  and  repelled  them.  Lieutenant 
Armstrong,  Captains  Hamilton,  Bradford,  and  M'Govock,  fell 
in  this  rencontre.  By  this  time  a  considerable  number  had 
re-crosHcd  the  creek  and  joined  the  chase  ;  Captain  Gordon 
of  the  spies,  rushed  from  the  front  and  partially  succeeded  in 
turning  the  enemy's  left  flank.  The  Creeks  now  fled  in  the 
greatest  consternation,  throwing  off  their  packs,  and  every 
thing  that  retarded  their  flight,  and  were  pursued  for  more 
than  two  miles.  Twenty-six  of  their  warriors  were  lefldead 
on  the  field,  GeneralJackson's  loss,  in  the  several  engage- 
ments of  the  22d  and  a-lth,  was  twenty-four  killed,  and  seven- 
ty wounded.  Judge  Cocke,  one  of  General  Jackson's 
Volunteers,  entered  the  fjervice  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  was 
foremost  in  this  engagement,  continued  the  pursuit  with 
Youthful  ardour,  and  snivcd  the  life  of  one  of  his  fellow-sol- 
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dien  by  slaying  his  antagonist.    In  all  the  rencontres,  on^         ^  < . 
hiwlred  and  eighty-nine  of  the  Creek  warriors  were  found  '^ 

■lain.  A  very  seasonable  diversion  had  been  made  in  favour 
of  the  operations  of  General  Floyd  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  enemy.  After  the  battle  of  the  34th,  General  Jackson 
was  enabled  to  return  to  fort  Strother  without  further  moles- 
tation. 

The  Creeks  encouraged  by  what  they  considered  a  victory 
4>ver  General  Jackson's  forces  in  the  battles  of  the  23d  and 
24th  of  January,  continued  to  concentrate  their  forces,  and 
fortify  themselves  at  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa. 
This  river  forms  the  north-eastern  branch  of  the  Alabama. 
Several  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Coosa,  is  a  cur\'e  in 
the  river  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  called  by  the  whites 
the  Great  Bend,  and  by  the  Indians  Emucsau.  The  penin- 
snla  formed  by  the  bend,  contains  about  one  hundred  acres, 
and  the  isthmus  leading  to  it,  is  about  forty  rods  across; ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  peninsula  is  the  village  of  Tobopisca,  con- 
taining about  two  hundred  houses.  On  this  peninsula,  the 
Indians  from  the  adjoining  districts  had  concentrated  their 
forces,  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  warriors,  with  ample 
stores  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  had  fortified  them* 
selves  with  great  skill ;  having  thrown  up  a  breast wocky  con* 
sisting  of  eight  tier  of  logs,  with  double  port-holes  across  the 
isthmus,  so  that  an  assailing  enemy  might  be  opposed  by  a 
double  and  cross  fire  by  the  garrison,  who  could  lie  in  perfect 
safety  behind  their  works. 

Battle  at  the  Great  Bend.  On  the  16th  of  March,  General 
Jackson,  having  received  considerable  reinforcements  of  vol* 
unteers  firom  Tennessee,  and  friendly  Indians,  left  fort  Stro** 
ther  with  his  whole  disposable  force,  amounting  to  about 
three  thousand  of  every  description,  on  an  expedition  against 
this  assemblage  of  Indians.  He  proceeded  down  the  Coosa 
sixty  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Cedar  creek,  where  he  established 
a  post  called  fort  Williams,  and  proceeded  on  the  34tb  across 
the  ridge  of  land  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Coosa  from  the 
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Tallapoosa;  and  arrived  at  the  Great  bend  on  the  morning 
of  the  27ih,  having  the  three  preceding  days  opened  a  pas- 
sage through  Uie  wilderness  of  fifty-lwo  miles.  On  the  26lfa 
he  passed  ihc  battle-ground  of  the  22d  of  January,  and  left 
it  three  miles  in  his  rear.  General  Coffee  was  detached  with 
seven  hundred  cavalry,  and  mounted  gunmen,  and  six  hun- 
dred friendly  Indians,  to  cross  the  river  below  the  bend, 
secure  the  opposite  banks,  and  prevent  escape.  Having 
crossed  at  the  Little  Island  ford,  three  miles  below  the  bend, 
his  Indians  wore  ordered  silently  to  approach  and  line  the 
bank  of  the  river;  while  the  mounted  men  occupied  the 
adjoining  heights,  to  guard  against  reinforcements,  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  Oakfusky  towns,  eight  miles 
below.  Lieutenant  Bean  at  the  same  time  was  ordered  to 
occupy  Litde  Island,  at  the  fording- place,  to  secure  any  that 
might  allcmpt  to  escape  in  that  direction.  In  the  mean  lime, 
General  Jackson,  with  th«  artillery  and  intantry,  moved  on  in 
slow  and  regular  order  to  the  isthmus,  and  planted  his  guns 
on  an  eminence  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  front  of  the 
breastwork.  On  perceiving  that  General  Coffee  had  com- 
pleted his  arrangements  below,  he  opened  a  fire  upon  the 
fortification,  but  found  he  could  make  no  other  impression 
with  his  artillery  than  boring  shot-holes  through  the  logs. 
General  Coffee's  Indians  on  the  bank,  hearing  the  roaring 
of  the  cannon  in  front,  and  observing  considerable  confusion 
OB  the  peninsula,  supposing  the  battle  to  be  nearly  won, 
crossed  over  and  set  fire  to  the  village,  and  attacked  the 
Creeks  in  the  rear.  At  this  moment  General  Jackson  ordered 
an  assault  upon  the  works  in  front.  The  regular  troops,  led 
by  Colonel  Williams,  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  militia  of 
General  Dougherty's  brigade,  led  on  by  Colonel  Russell,  pre- 
sently got  possession  of  a  part  of  the  works  amid  a  tremen- 
dous fire  from  behind  them.  The  advance  guard  was  led  by 
Colonel  Sislcr,  and  the  left  extremity  of  the  line  by  Captain 
Gordon  of  the  spies,  and  Captain  M'Marry  of  General  John- 
son's brigade  of  West  Tennessee  militia.     The  battle  for  a 
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short  time  was  obstinate,  and  fought  musket  to  musket  through 
the  p<nl-holes;  when  the  assailants  succeeded  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  opposite  side  of  the  works,  and  the  contest 
ended*  The  Creeks  were  entirely  routed,  and  the  whole 
margiD  of  the  river  strewed  with  the  slain.  The  troops  under 
General  Jackson,  and  General  Coffee's  Indians,  who  had 
crossed  over  into  the  peninsula,  continued  the  work  of  de- 
struction as  long  as  there  was  a  Creek  to  be  found*  General 
Cc^ee,  on  seeing  his  Indians  crossing  over,  had  (nrdered  their 
places  to  be  supplied  on  the  bank  by  his  riflemen ;  and  every 
Indian  that  attempted  to  escape  by  swimming  the  river,  at 
crossing  the  Little  Island  below,  was  met  and  slain  by  Gen- 
erd  Coffee's  troops.  The  battle,  as  long  as  any  appearance 
of  resistance  remained,  lasted  five  hours ;  the  slaughter  con- 
tinued until  dark,  and  was  renewed  the  next  morning,  when 
sixteen  more  of  the  unfortunate  savages  were  hunted  out  of 
their  hiding-places  and  slain.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
warriors  were  found  dead  on  the  peninsula ;  among  whom  was 
their  famous  prophet  Manahell,  and  two  others,  the  principal 
instigators  of  the  war;  two  hundred  and  fifty  more  were  esti- 
mated to  have  been  killed  in  crossing  the  river,  and  at  other 
places,  which  were  not  found.  General  Jackson's  loss  was 
twenty-six  white  men,  and  twenty-three  Indians,  killed ; 
and  one  hundred  and  seven  white  men,  and  forty-seven 
Indians,  wounded.  « 

StAmission  of  the  Creeks.  This  decisive  victory  put  an  end 
to  the  Creek  war.  In  the  short  period  of  five  months  fix>m 
the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  April,  two  thousand  of 
their  warriors,  among  whom  were  their  principal  prophets 
and  kings,  had  been  slain,  most  of  their  towns  and  villages 
burned,  and  the  strong  places  in  their  territory  occupied  by 
the  United  States  troops.  After  this  battle,  the  miserable 
remnant  of  the  hostile  tribes  submitted.  Witherford,  the 
principal  surviving  chief  and  prophet,  who  led  the  Indians  at 
bn  Mimms,  accompanied  his  surrender  with  this  address  to 
General  Jackson. 
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"  i  fought  ai  fort  Mimms — i  fought  the  Georgia  army — I 
did  you  all  the  injury  1  could. — Had  I  been  supporlpd  as  1 
was  promised,  I  would  have  done  you  more.  Bui  my  wai'- 
riora  are  all  killed.  I  can  fight  no  longer.  1  look  back  wilh 
sorrow  thai  1  have  brought  destruction  upon  my  nation.  1 
am  now  in  your  power.  Do  with  mc  as  you  please.  I  am  n 
soldier." 

A  wnr  wiih  savages  is  necessarily  allcndcd  with  many 
circumstances  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  The 
Indian,  having  no  means  of  supporting  or  confining  his  pris- 
oner, knows  no  other  mode  of  ridding  himself  of  the  burden, 
but  by  plunging  the  tomahawk  into  his  head ;  and  the  Ameri> 
cans  can  no  oiherwUo  clTectually  prevent  the  savages  from 
repealing  their  massacres,  than  by  laying  waste  their  villages, 
destroying  their  provisions,  and  compelling  the  surviving 
warriors  lo  tlec  with  their  women  and  children  into  the  wilder- 
ness beyond  the  reach  of  the  whitea. 

The  brilliant  success  with  which  this  war  was  conducted 
and  terminated,  cast  a  mantle  over  its  tragic  scenes.  The 
slaughter  of  unresisting  warriors,  and  the  burning  of  defence- 
less villages,  marked  much  of  its  progress.  To  the  enemy 
indeed  no  apology  is  necessary ;  the  massacre  at  fort  Mimms, 
and  the  subsequent  ravages  of  the  surrounding  country,  would 
justify  a  war  of  extermination;  and  the  unhappy  victims  can 
alone  condemn  the  Bntish  and  Spanish  authorities  by  whose 
intrigues  they  were  induced  to  engage  in  this  fatal  contest. 
The  plea  of  necessity  goes  far  towards  justifying  the  mode 
in  which  this  war  was  conducted  in  the  view  of  all.  The 
savage  warrior,  who  is  suflered  to  escape,  lives  only  to  renew 
his  ravages.  The  bold  and  decisive  measures  of  General 
Jackson,  In  the  conduct  of  this  war,  have  probably  prevented 
its  ever  being  renewed  by  the  same  tribes,  and  struck  a  gen- 
eral dread  among  the  surrounding  nations.  Though  these 
considerations  may  justify  the  general  mode  in  which  the  war 
was  conducted,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  sufficient  apology 
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for  hunting  out  and  butchering  sixteen  warrior^,  on  the  day 
after  the  last  battle. 

Soon  after  this  victory,  the  Georgia  forces,  under  Greneral 
Floyd,  formed  a  junction  with  those  of  Tennessee,  and  on 
the  90th  of  April,  General  Pinckney  arrived  at  Fort  Jack* 
son,  where  the  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa  rivers  uniting,  form 
the  Alabama,  and  assumed  the  command  of  all  the  forces  in 
the  Mississippi  territory.  New  detachments  of  militia  were 
ordered  in  to  garrison  the  fortresses  established  in  the  Creek 
nation,  and  General  Jackson  and  the  Tennessee  volunteers 
returned  to  Fayetteville  and  were  discharged. 

General  Jackson  and  Colonel  Hawkins  were  soon  after- 
wards appointed  commissioners  to  settle  a  peace  with  the 
Creeks ;  and  on  the  10th  of  August  concluded  a  treaty,  dic- 
tated altogether  by  the  United  States  commissioners.  The 
Creeks  yielded  up  a  valuable  portion  of  their  territory  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  they  conceded  the  privileges 
of  opening  roads  through  iheir  country,  and  navigating  their 
rivers,  and  stipulated  to  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  the 
British  or  Spanish  posts,  and  to  deliver  up  all  the  property  or 
persons  of  the  whites,  or  friendly  Indians  in  their  possession. 
On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  companies  agreed  to 
guarantee  their  remaining  territory,  to  restore  all  their  pris- 
oners, and  in  consideration  of  their  destitute  situation,  to  fur- 
nish them  gratuitously  with  the  necessaries  of  life  until  they 
could  proyide  for  themselves. 

The  Creek  war  led  to  a  rapid  settlement  of  their  country 
by  the  whites.  The  introduction  of  a  large  military  force 
from  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  opened  the  country  to  the  view 
of  those  armies,  and  made  them  acquainted  with  the  fine  lands 
on  their  rivers.  By  the  treaty  of  the  10th  of  August,  1814,  a 
large  portion  of  their  country  was  obtained,  and  by  a  subse- 
quent treaty,  another  large  tract  of  the  Mississippi  territory 
was  exchanged  by  them  for  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  Arkansaw.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Creek  war  in 
1813,  the  number  of  white  inhabitanU  in  the  whole  territory 
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(lid  not  exceed  twenty  thousand.  Wiihin  seven  years  from 
that  period,  ihfy  increased  tenfold;  and  the  same  territory 
then  fonned  two  respectable  states,  and  contained  a  while 
population  of  two  hundred  thousand.' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

fktg€6(forilAeigB.^Arnr9\ot  General  Clay  to  its  Relief.— 'Defeat 
•lid  Capture  of  Colonel  Dudley's  Detachment — Siege  raised.— ^en-* 
•Md  HartiBOA^s  Measures  for  the  Defence  of  the  Lake  Erie  Frontier. 
•-'<hdlailt  Defence  of  Fort  Stephenson^-^Address  of  the  Ladies  of 
Chilicothe  to  Major  Crogran«i— The  Reply«^-Freparations  for  building 
k  NAvy  on  Lake  £rie<^Naval  Dep6t  at  the  Town  of  Erie. — Commo* 
dore  Ferry  appointed  to  the  Command ;  superintends  the  building  a 
Fleet;  anchors  at  Put-in*Bay.-^Naval  Battle«*^-Complete  Victory 
of  the  Americans.  Proctor  determines  to  abandon  Maiden^— Re- 
nomtranee  of  the  Indians.— Speech  of  Tecumsehr^Harrison  pre- 
ptarm  to  iat ade  Canada ;  re-oooujnes  Detroit ;  pursues  Proctor  up 
the  Thanie8.-^Battle  of  the  Moravian  Towns.-^Defeat  and  Capture 
of  Proctor's  Army.— »Capture  of  his  Bagg^age  and  Papers.— Death  of 
Tecamseh^-^DLssolution  of  the  Indian  Confederacy. — (Effects  of  the 
Victory. 

Siege  of  Port  Meigs  •  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Gene- 
ral Winchester  and  his  army  at  the  river  Raisin,  General  Harri- 
son established  his  advanced  post  at  the  foot  of  the  Miami  ra- 
pids, enclosing  about  eight  acres  with  strong  pickets,  and  es- 
tablishing batteries  at  the  most  commanding  points.  This  po- 
sition was  selected  as  being  convenient  for  keeping  open  a 
communication,  and  receiving  reinforcements  and  supplies 
from  Kentucky,  and  the  settled  parts  of  the  state  of  Ohio ; 
and  at  the  same  time  affording  the  best  station  for  protecting 
the  borders  of  lake  Erie,  re-capturing  Detroit,  and  carrying 
the  war  into  the  British  territories :  it  was  denominated  fort 
Meigs,  in  hononr  of  the  zeal  and  talents  of  the  governor  of 
Ohio.  The  Miami  of  the  lake  is  formed  by  the  St.  Marysy 
which  -comes  from  the  south,  and  the  St«  Josephs,  which 
rises  in  the  Indiana  territory.  These  rivers  unite  at  fort  Wayne, 
near  the  west  line  of  the  state  of  Ohio  i  from  this  point  the 
river  assmnes  the  name  of  Miami,  and  runs  a  north-east^rlj^ . 
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dirc-clion,  a>)oiit  fifty  miles  lo  fori  Winchester,  formerly  forC 
Defiance,  whcFc  it  receiros  the  waters  of  the  Auglaize  froo 
ihe  souih.  Thenee  it  continues  ihe  same  course  forty  mile* 
further  to  the  rapids,  and  after  passing  a  short  di.siance  below 
fort  Meigs  on  the  left,  and  the  ruins  of  a  small  village  on  the 
right,  and  cmhracing  a  large  island,  falls  into  the  Miami  bay, 
•pposilc  the  site  of  an  old  British  fort,  eighteen  miles  from 
lake  Erie.  The  rapids  terminate  at  fort  Meigs,  three  niles 
above  the  head  of  the  bay.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  lee 
ia  lake  Erie,  General  Proctor  with  all  his  disposabte  forrc, 
rensisting  of  regulars  and  Canadian  militia  from  Maiden,  and 
a  large  body  of  Indians  nnder  iheir  celebrated  chief  Tecum- 
3th,  amounting  in  the  whole  lo  (wo  thousand  men,  laid  seige 
Id  fort  Meigs.  To  encourage  the  Indians,  he  had  prORtiaed 
them  an  easy  conquest ;  and  assured  ihecn  that  General  Har- 
rison should  be  delivered  up  to  Tenimsch.  On  Ihe  26tbof 
April,  the  British  columns  appeared  on  the  opposite  banfc  ot 
Ike  river,  end  established  their  principal  batteries  on  a  com- 
Bianding  eminence  opposite  the  fort.  On  the  27th,  the  Indian^ 
.  crossed  lh«  rirer,  and  cslablishcd  themselves  in  the  rear  of 
the  American  lines.  The  garrison,  not  having  comfJeted 
their  wells,  kad  no  water  except  what  they  obtained  from  the 
river,  under  a  constant  firing  of  the  enemy.  On  tbe  first, 
second,  and  third  of  May,  their  batteries  kept  tip  an  incessant 
shower  of  balls  and  shells  upon  the  fort.  On  the  night  of 
the  third,  the  British  erected  a  gun  and  mortar  battery  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
the  American  lines.  Tbc  Indians  climbed  the  trees  in  thc- 
Beighbourhood  of  the  fort,  and  poured  in  a  gallant  fire  upon 
the  garrison.  In  this  situation  General  Harrison  received  a 
summon^  from  Proctor  for  a  surrender  of  the  garrison,  greatly 
nagnifying  his  means  of  annoyance ;  this  was  answered  by  a 
prompt  refusal,  assuring  the  British  general  that  if  be  obtained 
Ipossession  of  the  fort,  it  would  not  be  by  capitulation.  Ap- 
prehensive of  such  an  attack.  General  Harrison  had  made  the 
governors  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  minutely  acquainted  with 
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bis  sitaation,  and  stated  to  them  the  necessity  of  reinforce- 
f^eats  for  the  relief  of  fort  Meigs.  His  requisitions  had  foeea 
sealously  anticipated ;  and  Gener  1  Clay  ivas  at  this  nioment 
descending  the  Miami  with '  twelve  hundred  Kentuckians  for 
his  relief* 

Arrival  of  Succours.  At  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the 
(fourth,  an  officer  arrived  from  General  Clay,  with  the  wel- 
come intelligence  of  his  approach,  stating  that  he  was  just 
^hove  the  rapids,  and  could  reach  hrm  in  two  hours,  and 
requesting  his  orders.  Harrison  determined  on  a  general 
sally,  and  directed  Clay  to  land  eight  hundred  men  on  the 
light  bank,  take  possession  <>f  the  British  batteries,  spike 
their  cannon,  immediately  return  to  their  boats,  and  cross 
ever  to  the  American  fort.  The  remainder  of  Clay's  force 
vere  ordered  to  land  on  the  loft  bank,  and  fight  their  way  to 
^e  fort,  while  sorties  were  o  be  made  from  the  garrison  in 
aid  of  these  operations.  Captain  Hamilton  was  directed  to 
'proceed  up  the  river  in  a  periauger,  land  a  subaltern  on  the 
left  bank,  who  should  be  a  pilot  to  conduct  General  Clay  to 
the  fort;  and  then  cross  over  and  station  his  periauger  at  the 
place  designated  for  the  r  ther  division  to  land.  General 
Clay,  having  received  these  orders,  descended  the  river  in 
order  of  battle  in  solid  columns,  each  officer  taking  position 
according  to  his  rank.  Colonel  Dudley,  being  the  eldest  ia 
conunand,  led  the  van,  and  was  ordered  to  take  the  men  in 
the  twelve  front  boats,  and  execute  General  Harrison's  orders 
on  the  right  bank.  He  effected  his  landing  at  the  place 
d^ignated,  without  difficulty.  General  Clay  kept  close 
atong  the  left  bank  until  he  came  opposite  the  place  of  Colo- 
nel Dudley's  landing,  but  not  finding  the  subaltern  there,  he 
^tempted  to  cross  over  and  join  Colonel  Dudley ;  this  was 
prevented  by  the  violence  of  the  current  on  the  rapids ;  and 
he  again  attempted  to  land  on  the  lefl  bank,  and  effected  it 
ivith  only  fifty  men  amid  a  brisk  fire  from  the  enemy  on  shorey 
tUKl  made  his  way  to  the  fort,  receiving  their  fire  until  within 
Che  protection  of  its  guns.    The  odier  boaU  under  the  com* 
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DBnd  of  Colonel  Boswcll,  were  driven  further  rfown  the  cor- 
rcnl,  and  landed  on  the  right  to  join  Colonel  Dudley.  Hen 
ihey  were  ordered  to  rc-cmbark,  l«nd  on  the  left  bank,  and 
proceed  to  ihe  fort.  In  the  mean  lime  two  sorties  were  madt 
from  the  garrison,  one  on  the  left,  in  aid  of  Colonel  BoBwel 
by  which  ihe  Canadian  militia  and  Indians  were  defeated,  i 
he  enabled  to  reach  ihc  fort  in  safely,  and  one  on  the  right' 
against  the  British  batteries,  which  was  also  successful. 

Defral  of  Colonel  Vudhy.  Colonel  Dudley,  with  his  de- 
lachmcnl  of  eiglu  hundred  Kentucky  militia,  completely  a 
ceeded  in  driving  the  British  from  their  batteries,  and  spikin 
ihe  cannon.  Having  accomplished  this  object,  his  ordci 
were  peremptory  to  return  immediately  to  his  boats, 
cross  over  to  ihe  fori;  but  the  blind  confidence  which  ( 
crally  attends  militia  when  successful,  proved  dieir  ! 
AUhough  repeutcdly  ordered  by  Colonel  Dudley,  and  warned 
of  their  danger,  and  called  upon  from  ihe  fort  to  leave  the 
ground ;  and  although  there  was  abundant  time  for  that  pur- 
pose, before  the  British  reinforcements  arrived;  yet  they 
commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and  suffered  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  some  feint  skirmishing, 
while  the  British  troops  and  large  bodies  of  Indians  were 
brought  up,  and  intercepted  their  return  to  the  river.  Elated 
with  their  first  success,  they  considered  the  victory  as  already 
gained,  and  pursued  the  enemy  nearly  two  miles  into  tbe 
woods  and  swamps,  where  they  were  suddenly  caught  in  a 
defile,  and  surrounded  by  double  their  numbers.  Finding 
themselves  in  this  situation,  consternation  prevailed ;  their  line 
became  broken  and  disordered,  and  huddled  together  in^uD- 
reeisting  crowds,  they  were  obliged  lo  surrender  to  the  mercy 
of  the  savages.  Fortunately  for  these  unhappy  victims  of 
their  own  rashness.  General  Tccumsch  commanded  at  this 
ambuscade,  and  had  imbibed,  since  his  appointment,  more 
humane  feelings  than  his  brother  Proctor.  After  the  surren- 
der^ and  all  resistance  had  ceased,  the  Indians,  fuidiag  fiv« 
hundred  prisoners  at  their  mercy,  began  the  work  of  massacra 
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vith  the  most  savage  delight.  Tecumseh  sternly  forbade  it, 
and  buried  his  tomahawk  in  the  head  of  one  of  his  chiefs  who 
vaiosed  obedience.  This  order  accompanied  with  this  deci- 
sive manner  of  enforcing  it,  put  an  end  to  the  massacre.  Of 
^ht  hundred  men,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  escaped.  The 
residue  were  slain,  or  made  prisoners.  Colonel  Dudley  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  action,  and  afterwards  tomahawked 
and  scalped. 

Siege  raised.  Proctor,  seeing  no  prospect  of  taking  tBe  fort, 
and  finding  his  Indians  fast  leaving  him,  raised  the  siege  on 
the  9th  of  May,  and  returned  with  precipitation  to  Maiden. 
Tecumseh  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Indians  remained 
in  service ;  but  large  numbers  left  it  in  disgust,  and  were 
ready  to  join  the  Americans.  On  the  left  bank,  in  the  several 
•sorties  of  the  5th  of  May,  and  during  the  seige,  the  American 
loss  was  eighty-one  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
wounded.  General  Harrison  having  repaired  the  fort,  and 
committed  its  defence  to  General  Clay,  repaired  to  Frank- 
iinton  to  organize  the  new  levies,  and  systematize  a  plan  of 
defence  for  the  Erie  frontier.  At  lower  Sandusky  he  met 
Ciovernor  Meigs  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Ohio  volun- 
teers, pressing  on  to  his  relief,  and  gave  him  the  pleasing 
intelligence,  that  the  siege  was  raised.  The  volunteers  were 
there  discharged  with  the  warmest  acknowledgments  of  the 
governor  and  general,  for  their  promptness  and  zeal  in  march* 
sng  to  the  relief  of  fort  Meigs. 

Defence  of  the  Erie  Frontier.  At  this  period  the  situa- 
^  tion  of  the  settlements  bordering  on  lake  Erie,  was  peculiarly 
alarming ;  the  British  and  Indians  were  in  superior  force  at 
tlie  bead  of  the  lake,  and  having  the  perfect  command  of  the 
navigation,  could  strike  at  any  point  within  twenty  miles  of 
ihfi  shore,  in  forty-eight  hours,  perform  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  secure  themselves  on  board  their  shipping  before 
apy  suQCQurs  could  a^rrive.  Tecumseh  and  Proctor  seem  to 
hftv^  beep  selected  with  peculiar  judgment  for  such  a  work* 
Probably  two  more  fit  instruments  eo^Ud  not  have  b^ea  {Quiid 
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in  the  whole  British  service.  Not  a  dwelling  or  a  village 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  lake  shore  could  be  considered  for 
a  single  night  as  safe  form  conflagration.  The  difficult  and 
important  task  of  defending  this  frontier,  and  retrieving  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  cowardice  of  General  Hull,  and  the 
precipitancy  of  General  Wincbestei;  put  to  the  severest  lest 
the  bravery,  skill,  and  judgment  of  General  Harrison  ;  his 
first  measure  was  to  a&certain  with  certainty  what  was  to  be 
depended  on  from  the  neighbouring  Indians.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  held  a  council  at  Franklinlon  on  the  31st  of  June, 
with  fifty  of  [he  chiefs  of  the  Delaware,  Shawanee,  Wyandot, 
and  Seneca  tribes;  and  stated  to  diem  that  the  crisis  had 
now  arrived  in  which  they  must  take  a  stand  either  for  or 
against  the  United  States.  As  guarantees  of  their  fidelity, 
they  must  cither  remove  with  their  families  into  the  settle- 
ments of  the  whiles,  or  their  warriors  must  accompany  him  to 
the  field.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  unanimously  agreed  to 
the  latter.  The  general  then  informed  them,  that  all  who 
accompanied  him  must  conform  to  his  mode  of  warfare,  and 
never  injure  or  destroy  old  men,  women,  children,  or  prison- 
ers. He  further  slated  to  them,  that,  as  General  Proctor 
had  stipulated  Lo  deliver  him  to  Tecumseh,  had  he  succeeded 
in  taking  fort  Meigs,  he  would  now  engage  to  deliver  Gen- 
eral Proctor  into  their  hands,  on  condition  that  ihey  would  do 
him  no  other  harm  than  to  dress  him  in  squaw's  clothes,  ob- 
Ecrving  that  none  but  cowards  and  scjuaws  would  kill  a  pris- 
oner. 

The  general's  next  measure  was  to  establish  posts  near 
the  lake  shore  at  the  most  exposed  points,  and  within  sup- 
porting distances  of  each  other ;  with  this  view  fort  Stephen- 
son was  established  at  lower  Sandusky,  on  the  river,  within 
eighteen  miles  of  its  entrance  into  the  bay,  and  forty  from  fort 
Meigs.  The  defence  of  it  was  intrusted  lo  Major  George 
Crogan,  one  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  who  had  accom- 
panied General  Clay  as  his  aid,  and  was  now  detached  from 
fort  Meigs,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  comrades,  on 
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this  service.  General  Harrison,  afterwards  finding  he  coald 
spare  no  greater  force  for  the  defence  of  this  place,  and 
viewing  it  as  untenable,  ordered  it  to  be  demolished,  and  the 
garrison  to  retire  to  upper  Sandusky.  On  receiving  this 
order,  the  young  hero  immediately  repaired  to  head-quarters, 
and  gave  the  General  such  evidence  of  his  ability  to  sustain 
an  attack  as  induced  him  to  rescind  the  order.  Soon  after 
his  return  iq  the  fort,  the  valour  of  Major  Crogan  and  his 
corps  was  put  to  the  severest  test. 

Assault  on  Fart  Stephenson.  On  the  1st  of  August,  Gen- 
oral  Proctor  with  twelve  hundred  men,  appeared  on  the  river 
approaching  the  fort.  The  brave  little  band  in  the  garrison 
saw  the  river  cbvered  with  boats,  fraught  with  men,  arms,  and 
artillery,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  slowly  advancing  in 
onter  of  battle,  to  the  attack  and  as  the  British  supposed,  cer- 
tain destruction,  of  the  fort.  Just  out  of  reach  of  the  artillery 
of  this  fort,  which  consisted  only  of  one  six  pounder,  the  Gen- 
eral landed  his  troops,  took  possession  of  all  the  avenues  of 
escape,  planted  his  batteries  in  commanding  positions,  and 
summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender,  greatly  magnifying  his 
ftMrces,  and  stating  as  usual,  that  if  the  fort  was  taken  by 
storm  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  massacre. 
Hie  reply  was  a  determined  refusal,  and  this  brave  corps  of 
heroic  youth,  their  commander  being  only  twenty-one,  and 
his  associates  of  about  the  same  age,  in  the  face  of  eight  times 
their  number,  prepared  for  death  or  victory.  When  the  flag 
returned,  it  was  dark,  and  a  heavy  and  incessant  firing  com- 
menced and  continued  through  the  night,  both  from  the  gun- 
boats in  the  river,  and  ti^  batteries  on  shore.  The  garrison 
was  protected  by  pickets  eighteen  feet  high,  with  bayonets 
nailed  at  the  top,  and  pointing  horizontally,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  pickets  by  a  ditch  six  feet  in  width  and  depth.  The 
firing  during  the  night  had  but  little  efiect;  early  in  the  morn- 
ing another  battery  was  opened  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  pickets,  and  the  fire  directed  to  the  north-west 
angle,  which  appeared  to  be  the  n^akest  point.    This  Major 
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Crogan  secured  by  hanging  over  (he  pickeln  bogs  of  sand  ntd 
flour,  10  that  litlle  injury  was  sustaiced  from  the  balh,  Ha?- 
ing  continued  the  fire  from  ihe  batlcriM  until  four  in  the  after- 
noon, Qencral  Proctor,  finding  that  tio  material  elTect  was  pro- 
duced, ordered  an  as&ault  upon  the  nortliwcst  angle.  A 
column  of  five  hundred  men  advanced  amid  such  a  firing  sod 
cloud  of  smoke,  that  they  were  not  discovered  until  vrithin 
about  twenty  pace*  of  the  works.  At  the  same  time  two 
feints  were  made  on  the  front  of  Captain  Hunter's  lines.  The 
assailants  were  thrown  into  socac  confusion  by  a  well  directed 
fire  from  ihe  garrison,  but  soon  rallied,  and  rajiidly  advnncing, 
began  to  tcup  the  ditch ;  at  this  moment  a  fire  of  grape 
opened  from  their  six  pounder,  which  had  been  concealed, 
and  was  now  so  placed  as  to  rake  the  dilch  in  the  direction 
of  the  assailants;  this,  with  an  incessant  lire  of  rauskedy, 
broke  their  ranks,  and  induced  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the 
woods.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  assault,  which  lasted 
thirty  minutes,  a  constant  and  heavy  Hre  was  kept  up  from 
the  batteries. 

Repulie.  Colonel  Short,  who  commanded  the  regolarSf 
composing  the  forlorn  hope,  having  formed  his  line  parallel 
with  the  works,  ordered  his  men  to  leap  the  ditch,  cut  down 
the  pickets,  and  give  the  Americans  no  quarters ;  at  that 
moment  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  body,  fc))  into  the 
ditch,  hoisted  a  flag  on  the  end  of  his  Kword,  and  begged  for 
that  mercy  which  he  had  a  moment  before  ordered  to  be 
denied  to  his  enemy-  Fifty-two  dead,  dying,  and  wounded 
were  left  in  the  ditch ;  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  their 
constant  cries  for  water,  excited  the'tompassion  of  the  gar- 
rison to  such  a  degree,  thatthey  were  induced  to  supply  them, 
though  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  as  a  constant  firing  was  kept 
up  from  the  batteries  during  the  night.  At  three  in  the  moru' 
iog,  the  brave  youth  in  the  garrison  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
the  assailing  foe  quit  the  ground,  rc-cmbark,  and  proceed 
down  the  river,  leaving  behind  ihcm  seventy  stands  of  arms, 
several  braces  of  pistols,  |ad  a  boat  loaded  with  clothing  and 
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mililary  stores.  Their  loss  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty*  One  h'cutenant  colonel,  one  lieutenant,  and  fifly  rank 
and  file,  were  found  dead  and  wounded  in  front  of  the  works. 
The  remainder  of  the  wounded  wcr^  taken  off  by  the  Iddians 
during  the  night.  The  American  loss  was  one  killed,  and 
seven  wounded.  This  defeat  was  the  more  humiliating  to 
General  Proctor,  as  it  was  accomplished  by  a  small  band  of 
raw  soldiers,  commanded  by  an  inezperiAced  youth.  To  the 
border  inhabitants  it  was  highly  important,  as  it  secured  them 
firom  further  Indian  massacre.  Proctor's  allies  became  dis- 
affiscted,  and  left  him  in  great  numbers.  The  state  of  Ohio, 
within  whose  limits  this  achierement  was  accomplished,  more 
immediately  experienced  its  btteficial  consequences. .  The 
ladies  of  ChiUcothe,  immediately  on  hearing  the  news,  pre- 
seiited  their  favourite  hero  with  an  elegant  sword  accompanied 
with  the  following  card* 

^CviucoTHX,  Aug^  IStb,  1813. 
"Sir, 

^'  In  consequence  of  the  gallant  defence,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  Divine  Providence,  llras  effected  by  you  and  the 
trodps  under  your  command,  of  fort  Stevenson,  ou  Lower 
Sandusky,  on  the  second  instant,  the  undersigned,  ladies  of 
ChiUcothe,  impressed  with  a  high  sense  of  your  merits,  as  a 
soldier  and  a  gendeman,  and  with  great  confidence  in  your 
patriotism  and  valour,  present  you  this  sword. 

^Mjuqb,  Geoegs  Crocah." 

To  which  they  received  the  following  reply : 

''LowsE  SAJCDUtxY,  Aiigu«t  2S(h,  1813. 

'"luDiKt  or  Chiucothc, 

^'  I  have  i*eceivcd  the  sword  you  was  pleased  to 
present  me  as  a  testimonial  of  your  approbation  of  my  con- 
duct on  the  second  instant*  A  9iark  qf  distinction  so  flatter- 
ing and  so  unexpected,  has  excited  feelings  .which  I  can- 
not czprei&s ;  yet  while  I  return. yajdyinks  Jfor  the  unmerited 

29      'W^ 
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gift  yoti  havt  ihns  btslowcrl,  1  frcl  well  aware  the  good  for- 
tune, bought  by  the  activity  of  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers 
under  my  command,  has  raised  tn  yoo  cxpcclalions  from  oiy 
future  etforts,  which  must,  I  fear,  sooner  or  later  be  disap- 
(lointcd.  Still  1  picdg*  myself  that  my  exertion*  shall  be 
such  as  never  to  cause  you  in  the  least  to  regret  the  honours 
vou  have  been  pleased  loconfcron  youryoudiful  soldier. 
"GEORGE  CROGAN." 

Such  rewards  of  valour,  w  liandsomely  bestowed,  excited 
in  the  breasts  of  the  youthful  oHicers,  the  mirscry  of  the  anny, 
an  ardour  and  emulation  not  to  be  eilingaisbed  or  overcome. 

The  enemy  appeared  several  limes  in  the  coOrsc  of  the 
summer  before  fort  Meigs,  and  threatened  another  seige,  bu! 
finding  it  well  secured,  made  ro  attempt.  After  their  defeat 
at  Sandusky,  they  made  no  further  hostile  movements  of  any 
magnitude,  until  the  subsequent  events  on  lake  Erie  wholly 
changed  the  complexion  of  affairs  on  this  frontier. 

Jfavy  on  Lake  Erie.  The  original  plan  of  operations  in  re- 
lation to  the  western  section  of  the  Canadas  vras,  lo  lake  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  upper  lakes,  which  would'  have 
superseded  the  necessity  of  a  naval  force  ipon  those  waters. 
The  small  British  naval  power,  being-dcprived  of  barboors,  il 
was  expected  would  of  necessity  have  fallen  into  the  bands 
of  the  Americans.  The  unexpected  surrender  of  General 
Hull  and  bis  army  wholly  frustrated  this  measure,  and  ren- 
dered a  superior  force  on  lake  Erie  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  ihc  American  territory  bordering  on  the  take,  as  well  as 
for  offensive  operations  in  Canada.  After  the  surrender  of 
Detroit,  government  immediately  turned  their  attention  to  this 
object.  OHver  H.  Perry,  a  brave  and  accomplished  young 
officer,  who  had  the  command  of  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  for 
the  defence  of  New-Yoric,  was  designated  to  the  command  on 
lake  Erie.  At  this  time,  the  United  Slates  possessed  no  naval 
force  on  the  lake  ;  the  only  vessels  belonging  to  the  govern- 
m«»I  were  captured  at  Detroit.     The  southern,  or  American 
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4ak€  shore,  is  principally  a  sand  beach,  formed  by  the  sedi- 
nent  of  the  lake  driven  upon  the  shore  by  the  northerly 
winds.    There  are  but  few  harbours,  and  those  encumbered 
with  bars  at  their  entrance*    At  Presqoe  Isle,  within  the 
bounds  of  Penn^lvaiiia,  and  ninety  miles  west  of  Buffalo, 
a  peniasula  extending  a  considerable  distance  into  the  lake 
enciides  a  harbour,  on  the  borders  of  which  is  built  the  vil- 
lage of  Erie.    At  this  place  Commodora  Perry  was  directed 
to  repair,  and  superintend  a  naval  establishment,  (he  object 
of  which  was  >lo  create  a  superior  force  on  the  lake.    The 
difficulties  •f  building  a  navy  in  the  wilderness  can  only  be 
«oocei««cl  by  those  who  have  experienced  them.     There  was 
nothing  at  this  spot  out  of  which  it  could-,  be  buik,  but  tlie 
timber  of  the  forest.    Ship-builders,  .sailors,  naval  stores, 
guns,  and  amuMnition,  were  to  be  transported  by  land  over 
bad  ffoads  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  cither  from  Albany 
by  the  way  of  Buffalo,  or  from  Philadelphia  by  the  way  of 
Pittsburgh.    Under  all  these  embarrassments,  by  the  first  of 
Angust,    1813,  Commodore  Perry  had  provided  a  flotilla, 
coBsisling   of  the  ships  Lawrence   and  Niagara  of  twen- 
ty guns  each,  and  seven  smaller  vessels,  to  wit,  one  of 
four  guns,  one  of  three,  two  of  two,  and  three  of  one ;  in 
the  whole  fifty-four  gans.    While  the  ships  were  building,  the 
enemy  frequently  appeared  off  the  harbour  and  threatened 
their  destruction,  but  the  shallowness  of  the  water  on  the  bar, 
their  being  but  five  feet,  prevented  their  approach.  The  same 
cause,  which  ensured  the  safety  of  the  ships  while  building, 
seemed  to  prevent  their  being  of  any  service.     The  two 
largest  drew  several  feet  more  water  than  there  was  on  the 
bar.     The  inventive  genius  of  Commodore  Perry,  however, 
soon  surmounted  this  difficulty ;  he  placed  large  scows  on  each 
side  of  the  two  largest  ships,  filled  them  so  as  to  sink  to  the 
water  edge,  then  attached  them  to  the  ships  by  strong  pieces 
of   timber,  and  pumped  out  the  water.     The  scows  then 
buoyed  up  the  ships  so  as  to  pass  the  bar  in  safety.    This 
operation  was  performed  on  both  the  large  ships,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  superior  enemy.     Having  gotten  his  fleet  in  readi- 
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ncss,  Comraoftnre  Perrj-  proceeded  to  ihc  hrad  ot  ihe  lake  and 
anchorrd  in  I'ui-iii-Bay,  op[>osilc  lo.  and  diMani  lliiriy  milei* 
from  Mnldni,  when?  the  Brilrsh  Hiti  I;iy  under  ihe  guns  of  thf 
fort.  He  lay  at  anchor  btre  several  days,  watcliing  ihe  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy,  determined  to  give  him  baltle  the  first  f^,- 
vouraWr opporlunity.  Onlhf  lOihofSeplemtxrautinriKitlbe 
British  flocl,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  nineteen  guns,  one  of 
seventeen,  one  of  thirteen,  and  one  of  ten,  one  of  thr^c.  tod 
one  ofonc,  amounting  to  sixty-four,  and  exeeedingtht  Ameri- 
cans by  ten  guns,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Barrlity 
appeared  off  Put-In-Bay,  distant  about  ten  mile«.  Commodore 
Perry  imraediaiply  got  under  weigh  with  a  light  breeze  at 
som-hwest.  At  10  o'clock,  the  windhauled  tolhc  south-east 
which  brought  the  American  sqnadron  to  the  windward,  t»nd 
gave  ihem  ihc  wealhergage.  Commodore  Perry,  on  board 
tht  Lftwrencc,  then  hoisted  his  union  jack,  having  for  a  moHo 
the  dying  words  of  Caplain  Lawrence,  "  Z)on'i  ^I'ccw/i  M.- 
>iip,"  which  was  received  with  repealed  cheers  by  Uie  crew. 
jiiival  Bank.  Hi  then  fonned  the  line  of  battle,  and  hiytt 
iip  for  the  enemy,  who  at  the  same  time  hauled  his  courses 
and  prepared  for  action.  The  lightness  of  the  wind,  toccB- 
sioncd  the  hostile  squadrons  lo  approach  each  other  but  slow- 
ly, and  prolonged  for  two  hour*i,  the  solemn  interval  of  sus- 
pense, and  ^hxiety  wftlch  precedes  a  battle.  The  order  and 
regularity  of  naval  discipline  heightened  the  dreadfiil  quiet  of 
the  moDtent.  No  nolSe,  no  bustle,  prevailed  to  distract  the 
mind,  except  at  intervals,  the  ihrill  pipings  of  the  boatswain's 
whistle,  or  a  mUrrauring  whiipc^  among  the  men,  who  stood 
in  groups  around  their  guns,  with  lighted  matches,  narrowly 
watcliing  the  movements  of  the'  foe,  and  sometibies  stealing 
agfancc  a1  the  countenanced  of  their  Cottltnanders.  In  this 
inahner,  the  hostile  fleets  gradually  neatred  each  other  in  awful 
silence.  At  fifteen  minutes  after  eleven,  a  bugle  was  sound- 
c<l  bn  boartl  the  enemy's  head-most  ship,  Detroit,  loud  cheers 
biirst  from  all  their  crcwR,  and  a  tremendous  fire  opened  upon 
th^  Lawrence,  from  the  British  long  guns,  whicTi,  from  the 
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sboftn^M  of  the  Lawrence's,  fthe  was  obliged  to  sustain  for 
forty  minutes  without  being  able  to  return  a  shot. 

Comttodore  Perry,  without  waiting  for  the  other  ships,  kept 
on  bis  course  in  such  gallant  and  determined  style,  that  tbe 
enemy  supposed  he  meant  immediately  to  board.  At  five 
miflutes  before  twelve,  having  gained  a  nearer  position,  the 
Liwience  opened  her  fire,  but  the  long  guns  of  tht  British 
8tiU  gave  them  greatly  the  advantage,  and  the  Lawrence  was 
exceedingly  cut  up  without  being  able  to  do  but  very  litde 
datxHige  in  return.  Their  shot  pierced  her  side  in  all  direc* 
tioM,  killing  the  men  in  the  birth-deck  and  steerage,  where 
they  had  beeft  carried  to  be  dressed.  One  akol  bad  neiriy 
produced  a  fiital  explosion ;  passing  through  the  light  roooa, 
it  kaodeed  tbesnuff  of  tbe  candle  into  die  magazine,  fortunately 
the  gunner  saw  it,  and  had  the  presence  of  mind  immediately 
to  estinguish  it.  It  appeared  to  be  the  enemy's  plan  at  all 
events  to  destroy  the  commodore's  ship ;  their  heaviest  fire 
was  directed  against  the  Lawrence,  and  biased  incessantly 
from  all  their  largest  vessels.  Commodore  Perry,  finding  the 
hasard  of  his  situation,  made  all  sail  and  directed  tbe  other 
vessels  to  follow  for  the  purpose  of  closing  with  the  enemy* 
The  tremendous  fire,  however,  to  which  he  was  exposed,  soon 
cut  away  erery  brace  and  bowline  of  the  Lawrence,  and  she 
became  unmanageable.  The  other  vessels  were  unable  to 
get  up  ;  and  in  this  disastrous  situation  she  sustained  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy's  fire  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  within 
cmmister  distance,  though  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  not 
mdre  than  two  or  three  of  her  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  her  antagonist.  The  utmost  order  and  regularity  prevailed 
during  this  scene  of  horror ;  as  fast  as  the  men  at  the  guns 
were  wounded,  they  were  carried  below,  and  others  stepped 
into  their  places ;  the  dead  remained  where  they  fell  until 
after  the  action ;  at  this  juncture  the  enemy  believed  the 
l)attle  to  be  won.  The  Lawrence  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
wreck,  her  deck  was  streaming  with  blood,  and  covered  with 
tbe  mangted  Kmbs  and  bodies  of  the  slain ;  nearly  the  whole 
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of  her  crciv  were  either  killed  or  woiintled ;  her  guns  were 
dismountnl,  nnd  the  commodore  and  his  officers  helped  to 
work  ihc  last  that  was  capable  of  service.  At  two,  Captain 
Elliott  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of  a  fresh  breeze  to  bring  hi.s 
ship  into  close  action  in  gallant  style :  and  the  commodore  im- 
mediately determined  to  shift  his  flag  on  board  that  ship  ;  and 
giving  hii  own  in  charge  to  Lieutenant  Varnell,  he  hauled 
down  his  union  jack  and  taking  it  under  his  arm,  ordered  a 
boat  to  put  him  on  board  the  Niagara.  Droadsides  were  lev- 
elled at  his  boat,  and  a  shower  of  musketry  from  three  of  the 
enemy's  ships.  He  arrived  safe  and  hoisted  his  union  jack, 
with  the  animating  motto,  on  board  the  Niagara.  Captain 
Elliott  by  direction  of  the  commodore,  immediately  put  off  in  a 
bost  to  bring  up  the  sghooncrs  which  had  been  kept  back  by 
the  lightness  of  the  wind.  At  ibis  moment  the  flag  of  the  Law- 
rence was  hauled  dovn  ;  she  had  sustained  the  principal  force 
of  the  enemy's  fire  for  two  hours,  and  was  rendered  iacapa- 
pable  of  defence.  Any  further  show  of  resistaoce  wouU 
have  been  a  useless  sacrifice  of  therelicsof  her  brave  and 
mangled  crew.  The  enemy  were  at  the  same  time  so  crippled, 
that  they  were  unable  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  circum- 
stances soon  enabled  her  crew  again  to  hoist  her  flag.  Cotn- 
modorc  Perry  now  gave  the  signal  to  all  the  vessels  for  close 
action.  The  smalt  vessels,  under  the  direc^on  of  Captain 
Elliott,  got  out  their  sweeps,  and  made  all  sail.  Finding  the 
Niagara  but  little  injured,  the  commander  determined  upoD 
the  bold  and  desperate  expedient  of  breaking  the  enemy's 
line ;  be  accordingly  bore  up  and  passed  the  head  of  the  two 
ships  and  brig,  giving  them  a  raking  fire,  from  his  staiboard 
guns,  and  also  a  raking  fire  upon  a  large  schooner  and  sloop, 
from  his  larboard  quarter,  at  half  pistol  shot.  Having  gotten 
the  whole  squadron  into  action,  he  luffed  up  and  laid  bit  ship 
alongside  of  the  British  commodore.  The  small  vessels  hav- 
ing now  got  up  within  good  grape  and  cannister  distance  on 
the  other  quarter,  enclosed  their  enemy  between  them  and 
the  Niagara,  and  in  this  position  kept  up  a  most  destructive 
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Gre  on  both  quarters  of  the  British,  until  tvery  ship  struck 
her  colours. 

Vieionf.    The  engagement  lasted  about  three  hours,  and 
never  was  victory  more  decisive  and  complete.    More  pris- 
oners were  taken  than  there  were  men  on  board  the  American 
squadron  at  the  close  of  the  action.    The  principal  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  on  board  the  Lawrence,  before  the 
other  vessels  were  brought  into  action.    Of  her  crew  twenty- 
two  were  killed,  and  sixty  wounded.    When  her  flag  was 
struck,  bat  twenty  men  remained  on  deck  fit  for  duty.    The 
loss  on  board  of  all  the  other  vessels  was  only  five  killed,  and 
thirty-iix  wounded.*    The  British  loss  must  have  been  much 
more  considerable.    Commodore  Barclay  was  dangerously 
wounded.     He  had  lost  one  arm  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
The  other  was  now  rendered  useless,  by  the  loss  of  a  part  of 
his  shoulder-blade  ;  he  received  also  a  severe  wound  in  the 
hip. 

Commodore  Perry,  in  ^his  official  de^tch,  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  respect  and  commiseration  for  his  wounded 
antagonist,  and  asks  leave  to  grant  him  an  immediate  parole. 
Of  Captain  Elliott,  his  second  in  command,  he  says,  *^  That  he 
is  abready  so  well  known  to  the  government,  that  it  would  be 
almost  superfluous  to  speak.  In  this  action  he  evinced  his 
characteristic  bravery  and  judgment,  and  since  the  close  of 
it  has  given  me  the  most  able  and  essential  assistance.''  Not- 
withstanding this  high  eneomium  of  his  commander,  under 
whose  eye  he  acted  during  the  whole  engagement,  this  brave 
officer  has  been  accused  of  cowardice  and  disobedience  of 
orders,  in  not  bringing  his  ship  sooner  into  action*  The  bold 
and  desperate  measure  of  pressing  forward  into  action  with 
the  Lawrence  alone,  and  exposing  her  to  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  for  two  hours,  before  the  other  ships  could  be 
got  up,  has  been  censured  as  rash,  and  not  warranted  by  the 
rales  of  naval  war;  but  there  are  seasons  when  the  com- 
mander must  rely  more  on  the  daring  promptness  of  his 
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*  Commodore  Perry's  letter  to  the  Sacretiuy  of  War. 
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measures,  than  on  nice  ciklcuUlions  of  comparative  ulrenglh. 
Ncilher  Bona] larif  nor  Nelson  fver  slopped  I o  measure  accu- 
i-ately  the  slrengih  of  ihc  respeciiv*  conibaianls.  The  reaalt, 
is  the  acknowledged  and  generally  the  best  criterion  of  meril ; 
and  it  should  not  delracl  from  the  eclal  of  the  successful 
commander  ihat  his  measures  were  bold  and  decisive. 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  two  Indian  chiefs  who  hud  been 
scleeted  for  their  skill  a»  marksmen,  and  stationed  in  the  tops 
uf  the  Detroit,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  oS  ihc  American 
oliicers,  were  found  snugly  slowed  away  in  the  hold  of  Ihc 
I3etrc»t.  These  savages,  who  had  been  aecustomed  to  ship?) 
of  no  greater  magnitude  than  what  they  could  itling  on  Uieir 
backs,  when  the  action  became  warm,  were  m)  panic-slruck 
at  the  terrors  of  the  scene,  and  the  strange  perils  ihftt  &ur- 
I'ounded  them,  that,  looking  al  each  other  with  amazement, 
they  vociferated  their  significant  quonH,  and  precipitately 
descended  to  the  hold.  In  their  British  uniforms  hanging  io 
bags  upon  their  famibhcd  bodies,  ibey  were  brought  before 
Commodore  Perry,  fed,  end  discharged ;  no  further  parole 
'  being  necessary,  to  [irevent  their  afterwards  engaging  in  the 
contest.  The  slain  of  the  crews  of  both  &c|uadrons  were 
committed  to  the  lake  immediately  after  tbe  action.  The  next 
day,  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  American  and  British  officers 
who  had  fallen,  were  performed  at  an  opening  oo  tbe  margin 
of  the  bay,  in  an  appropriate  and  affecting  maaoer.  The 
crews  of  both  fleets  united  in  the  ceremony.  The  stillness  of 
the  weather — the  procession  of  boats — the  music — 4hc  slow 
and  regular  motion  of  the  oars,  striking  in  exact  tione  with  the 
iioles  of  the  solemn  dirge — the  mournful  waving  of  the  fi»g»— 
the  sound  of  the  minute-guns  from  all  the  ships — the  wild  and 
solitary  aspect  of  the  place,  gave  to  these  funeral  rites  a  most 
impressive  influence,  and  formed  an  affecting  contrast  with 
the  terrible  conflict  of  the  preceding  day.  Then  the  people 
of  the  two  squadrons  were  engaged  in  the  deadly  strife  of 
arms :  now  they  were  associated  as  brothers,  to  pay  tbe  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  slain  of  both  nations.     Two  Ameri- 
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can  officers,  Lieutenant  Brooks,  and  Midshipman  Laub,  of 
the  Lawrence ;  and  three  British,  Captain  Finnis,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Stoke  of  the  Charlotte,  and  Lieutenant  Garland  of  the 
Detroit,  lie  interred  hj  the  side  of  each  other,  in  this  lonely 
place,  on  the^margin  of  the  lake,  a  few  paces  from  the  beach. 

This  interesting  battle  was  fought  midway  of  the  lake,  be- 
tween the  two  hostile  armies,  whp  lay  on  the  opposite  shores, 
waiting  in  anxious  expectation,  its  result.  The  allied  British 
and  Indian  forces  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  five  hundred, 
under  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  were  at  Maiden  ready,  in  case 
of  a  successful  issue,  to  renew  their  ravages  on  the  American 
borders. 

General  Harrison'^s  Army. — General  Harrison,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Americans,  lay  around  Sandusky  bay,  and 
at  fort  Meig8,'prepared  in  the  event  of  success  by  the  Ameri- 
can squadron,  to  recover  Detroit,  and  carry  the  war  into 
Canada.  His  army  had  lately  received  an  important  rein- 
forcement of  three  thousand  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  with 
Governor  Shelby  at  their  head.  The  valour  and  patriotism 
of  the  citizens  of  that  state,  instead  of  being  damped  by  the 
loss  of  their  comrades  at  the  river  Raisin,  and  fort  Meigs, 
glowed  with  increased  ardour.  Secure,  in  consequence  of 
her  central  situation,  from  invasion  either  by  land  or  water, 
Kentucky  might  have  contented  herself  with  bearing  her  pro- 
portion of  the  public  burthens,  and  answering  occasional  caHs 
of  militia  with  little  hazard  to  the  lives  of  her  citizens.  But 
instead  of  this  cautious  and  prudent  course,  her  sons  in  great 
numbers,  were  found  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  volunteers  in 
distant  expeditions.  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  who  had  been 
a  zealous  advocate  for  the  strongest  war  measures  in  Con- 
gress, and  to  whom  Mr.  Randolph^'  had  pledged  himself  the 
preceding  winter  to  follow  to  the  tented  field;  immediately 
on  his  return  from  Congress  opened  a  rendezvous  at  Lexing- 
ton, raised  a  fine  regiment  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  accom- 
panied Governor  Shelby  to  the  army  of  the  north-west.  With 
these  reinforcements  the  general  found  his  army  about  six 
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thousarul  sii-ong,  and  itiixious  lo  retrieve  ibe  losses  of  the 
,wsl  season. 

Commotlore  Ppiry,  having  landed  liis  prisoners  ai  San- 
dusky, wtifncc  ibcy  were  escorted  under  iLe  direction  of 
General  Harrison  to  the  depoi  of  Chilicoilie,  and  nmdc  ccjUal 
provision  for  the  wounded  of  both  squadrons,  prepared  lo 
trans]iort  lliearmy  to  Maiden.  The  Keiiiucky  mounted  vol- 
uniecrs  look  the  route  by  the  Western  border  of  the  lake  to 
Detroit,  and  passed  the  river  Raisin  at  Frenchlown,  where, 
in  the  January  preceding,  the  army  under  General  Winches- 
ter was  ca]jtiircd  andmassacred.  Here  they  hailed  fora  day, 
collected  the  unburied  remains  of  iheir  rclalives  and  fellow- 
ciiizens,  and  consigned  them  to  the  earth.  Having  performed 
\his  solemn  duty,  they  proceeded  on  their  route  to  meet  Gen- 
eral Harrison. 

ProrCor  franiultt  Mnlden.  On  the  rapluiT  of  his  flcel, 
Proctor,  learning  the  preparation  that  Harrison  was  making 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  determined  to  abandon  Maiden, 
Detroit,  and  the  western  section  of  (he  Canadas,  and  to  re- 
tire by  the  river  Thames,  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  Niag- 
ara frontier.  He  put  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage  aboard 
boats,  and  sent  them  by  Detroit  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
thence  up  that  river,  towards  the  Moravian  towns,  and  pre- 
pared to  destroy  the  works  al  Maiden  and  Detroit.  The 
sagacious  Tecumseh  saw  in  these  measures  the  total  ruin  of 
the  Indian  confederacy,  which  he  had  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  government.  Cor  the  destruction  of  the 
American  settlements  in  the  west,  and  with  it  all  his  pros- 
pects. 

The  British  government  iiiid  sent  lo  Tccuraseh  and  his  In- 
dians considerable  presents  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  blan- 
kets, to  encourage  and  reward  their  fidelity  ;  these  had  ar- 
rived at  Maiden  some  days  before  the  bailie  on  the  lake  ;  but 
I'roctor,  api>rehensive  that  if  ihe  Indians  got  possession  of 
their  presents,  they  could  leave  him,  had  refused  to  deliver 
them.     Before  their  departure  from  Maiden,  Tecumseh  de- 
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manded  these  goods,  and  addressed  Proclor  in  the  followiiig 
strong  and  severe  terms: 

Tecumseh^s  Speech.  "  fn  the  name  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and 
warriors^  to  General  Proctor^  the  representative  of  our  Great 
Father  the  King. 

"Father!  listen  to  your  children.  You  have  them  now 
all  before  you.  The  war  before  this»  our  British  father  gave 
the  hatchet  to  his  red  children,  when  our  old  chiefs  were  alive. 
They  are  now  dead.  In  that  war  our  father  was  thrown  on 
his  back  by  the  Americans,  and  he  afterwards  took  them  by 
the  hand  without  our  knowledge,  and  we  are  afraid  he  will  do 
so  again  at  this  time. 

"  Listen !  when  war  was  declared,  our  father  stood  up  and 
gave  us  the  tomahawk,  and  told  us  he  was  now  ready  to  strike 
the  Americans,  and  that  he  wanted  our  assistance,  and  that 
he  would  certainly  get  our  lands  back,  which  the  Americans 
had  taken  from  us. 

"  Listen!  you  told  us  to  bring  our  families  to  this  place, 
and  we  did  so.  You  promised  to  take  care  of  them,  and  that 
they  should  want  for  nothing,  while  the  men  would  go  and 
fight  the  enemy.  You  told  your  red  children  that  you  would 
take  good  care  of  your  garrison  here,  which  made  our  hearts 
glad* 

"Listen,  father!  our  fleet  has  gone  out;  we  know  they 
have  fought;  we  have  heard  the  great  guns,  but  know  nothing 
of  what  has  happened  to  our  father  with  one  arm.*  Our 
ships  have  gone  one  way,  and  we  are  very  much  astonished 
to  see  our  father  tying  up  every  thing,  and  preparing  to  run 
away  the  other,  without  letting  his  red  children  know  what 
he  means.  You  always  told  us  to  remain  here,  and  take  care 
of  our  lands,  which  made  our  hearts  glad.  Our  great  father 
the  king  is  the  head,  and  you  represent  him.  You  always 
told  us  you  never  could  draw  your  foot  off  British  ground ; 
but  now,  father,  we  see  you  ai:e  drawing  back  without  seeing 


*  Commodore  Barclay. 
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lh«  enemy.  W'c  must  compare  our  fallier's  conduct  lo  a  bt 
animal,  (Kat  carrier  his  tall  on  i>i»  back,  but  when  aflrighied 
drops  il  Ijciivccnits  legs  and  runs  off. 

"Listen,  faiher!  the  Americans  have  not  yet  defeated  us 
by  land ;  nor  are  we  sure  they  have  done  so  by  water.  We 
wish  lo  remain  here  and  fighi  our  enemy,  should  they  make 
their  appearance.  Il'  they  defeat  us,  we  shall  then  retreat 
with  our  father. 

"  Father!  we  see  you  preparing  to  march  out  of  the  garri- 
son. You  have  got  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  the  great 
father  senl  to  his  red  children.  If  you  have  any  idea  of  going 
away,  give  them  to  us,  and  you  may  go.  Our  Hves  are  in  the 
hands  of  (he  Great  Spirit;  we  are  determined  to  defend  oar 
lands,  and  if  il  is  His  will,  we  are  determined  to  leave  our 
bones  upon  them." 

Proctor  was  in  a  strongly  fortified  camp,  with  abundance  of 
munitions  of  war,  and  with  nearly  as  many  troops  as  his 
antagonist  could  be  expected  to  bring  against  him.  His 
chance  of  a  successful  defence  at  this  point,  was  belter  than 
at  any  other  lo  which  he  might  retreat:  yei  neither  these  con- 
siderations, nor  the  bold  and  severe  remonstrances  of  Tecum- 
seh  and  his  associates,  had  any  influence  upon  his  fears ;  he 
determined  to  prevent  the  threatened  attack  of  the  American 
general,  by  an  early  retreat  beyond  his  reach.  On  the  24lh 
of  September,  be  broke  up  his  camp  at  Maiden,  destroyed  the 
publjc  buildings,  and  all  the  stores  that  he  could  not  carr)' 
with  him,  and  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat  towards  the 
head  of  the  Thames.  Many  of  his  Indians  left  him;  Tecum- 
s«h,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  warriors  followed  with  reluc- 
tance. At  Dalson's  farm,  on  the  Thames,  sisty  miles  from 
Detroit,  he  made  a  halt  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  boats  with 
the  artillery  and  baggage. 

Harrisoft's  purmit.  Harrison  lost  no  time  in  carrying  his 
plans  into  effect.  On  the  27th  of  September,  he  embarked 
his  army  at  Portage,  and  landed  at  Maiden  ;  finding  his  ene- 
t:iy  had  fled,  he  prucceded  immediately  to  S;<nduich,dt (ached 
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General  M^Arthur,  with  seven  hundred  men,  to  re-occupy 
Detroit  and  the  Michigan  territory;  and  on  the  second  of 
October,  being  joined  by  Colonel  Johnson's  mounted  volun- 
teers, proceeded  up  the  Thames  in  pursuit  of  Proctor.  His 
eflfective  force  now  amounted  to  thirty-five  hundred  men. 
Commodore  Perry  volunteered  his  services  as  aid  to  Gene- 
ral Harrison,  and  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition, which  his  naval  victory  had  rendered  practicable. 
On  the  evening  of  the  second  of  October,  the  army  reached 
the  river,  twenty-five  miles  firom  Sandwich.  Here  they  came 
to  a  branch  of  the  Thames,  over  which  a  bridge  had  been 
erected,  and  left  entire:  they  passed  this  on  the  morning  of 
the  third,  and  hastened  on  rapidly  to  another  branch,  where 
they  found  and  captured  a  small  party  who  had  been  sent 
back  to  destroy  the  bridge ;  this  they  had  time  only  partially 
to  accomplish :  the  bridge  was  soon  repaired,  and  the  army 
encamped  on  the  evening  of  ihe  third  at  Drake's  farm.  The 
artillery  and  heavy  baggage  were  brought  in  boats,  provided 
by  Commodore  Perry,  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Dalson's. 
Thus  far  the  banks  were  low,  and  the  country  an  open 
prairie.  Above  this  point  the  banks  were  high  and  woody, 
afibrding  abundant  places  for  ambuscade.  General  Harrison 
left  the  boats  and  most  of  the  heavy  baggage  at  Dalson's,  un- 
der a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  infantry.  On  the  4th, 
the  army  proceeded  to  Chatham,  four  miles  in  advance  of 
Dalson's :  here  they  came  to  a  third  tinfordable  branch  of  the 
Thames.  Proctor  had  destroyed  the  bridge  at  the  mouth  of 
this  stream,  and  also  the  one  at  McGregor's  mills,  one  mile 
above.  Large  bodies  of  Indians  appeared  on  the  opposite 
bank  to  dispute  the  passage,  and  commenced  a  sharp  fire  on 
the  American  advance  guard.  The  army  was  formed  in  order 
of  battle,  two  six  pounders  were  drawn  up,  and  a  few  well 
directed  discharges  dispersed  the  savages.  A  bridge  was 
immediately  constructed,  and  the  army  crossed  and  continued 
their  advance.  Proctor  learning  the  near  approach  of  Harri- 
son, had  conveyed  his  boats  up  the  river  as  £Bir  as  practicable, 
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and  set  fire  to  ihcrn.  lii  addition  to  lite  ba^age  of  ihe  arm;* 
ihc  boats  Britislicontaintftl  ihe  large  supplies  ol  blantccts,  arms, 
and  ammuiiiiiun  for  the  Indians,  whirh  Tecnmscb  bad  claim* 
cd  lo  have  delivered  to  ihem  at  Maiden.  A  pan  of  thoM 
supplies  irere  bndcd  3ikI  sUtiL-d  in  buildings  on  the  river,  and 
a  part  remained  on  board  the  boats.  A  qniitilily  of  ibcm  was 
found  in  a  house  which  was  in  llanics  near  ihc  lust  bridge. 
The  lire  was  soon  extinguished,  and  the  anus  saved.  At  the 
first  farm  above  the  bridge  was  found  one  of  the  enemy's 
boats  on  fire,  deeply  laden  with  Indian  supplies;  and  at 
Bowie's  farm,  four  miles  further  in  advance,  where  the  army 
halted  for  the  night,  they  found  two  other  boats,  and  a  large 
distillery,  filled  with  ordnance  and  other  valuable  stores,  in 
flames.  Two  twcniy-four  pounders,  with  their  carriages,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ammujiition  and  shells,  were  taken  at  this 
jilacc.  On  the  5th,  the  army  cotiliriued  their  inarch  on  the 
left  bank,  and  took  two  gun-boats,  and  several  batteauz 
laden  with  provisions  and  aminuniiion.  By  nine  o'clock, 
they  arrived  at  Arnold's  mills,  where  was  the  only  fording- 
piace  for  several  miles  ;  and  this  was  jiow  too  deep  for  in- 
fantry. Each  dragoon  took  one  of  the  infantry  behind  him, 
and  crossed  over;  by  these  means,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  some  boats,  the  army  were  soon  landed  on  the  right  bank, 
and  immediately  commenced  their  line  of  march  up  the  river- 
Eight  miles  further  they  passed  a  farm  where  the  rear  of  the 
British  army  had  encamped  the  preceding  night.  A  recon- 
noitering  party  returned,  and  reported  that  Proctor,  with  the 
main  body,  was  posted  near  the  Moravian  towns,  four  miles 
in  advance.  The  road  this  distance  passes  through  a  beach 
forest,  without  any  clearing,  and  for  the  first  two  miles  near 
the  bank  of  the  river ;  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
river  and  parallel  to  it,  an  impenetrable  swamp  extends  the 
whole  distance ;  the  intermediate  space  is  hard  ground,  some- 
what elevated,  and  covered  with  trees.  The  whole  British 
and  Indian  force  were  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position  across 
this  strip  of  hard  land,  their  left  resting  on  the  river,  sup- 
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ported  by  a  strong  battery  placed  in  the  road,  and  their  right 
protected  by  the  swamp,  and  covered  by  the  whole  Indian 
force.  General  Harrison  immediately  formed  his  line  of  battle. 
General  Trotter^s  brigade  of  Kentucky  volunteers  formed  the 
finont  line,  his  right  resting  on  the  road,  and  his  left  on  the 
swamp.  The  whole  of  General  Desha's  division,  consisting 
of  two  brigades,  were  formed  upon  Trotter's  left  flank,  the 
crotchet  formed  by  the  front  line,  and  General  Desha's  divi- 
sion was  occupied  by  the  venerable  governor  of  Kentucky, 
who  8t  the  age  of  sixty-six,  manifested  all  the  ardour  of 
youth,  aided  by  the  experience  of  age.  The  second  line 
consisting  of  General  King's  brigade  was  formed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  and  Chile's  brig- 
ade as  a  corps  de  reserve  in  the  rear  of  King's.  The  flanks 
of  the  enemy  were  secured  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  turn  them.  The  only  alternative  was  to  charge 
directly  in  fi'ont.  This  hazardous  duty  was  assigned  to  Colo- 
nel Johnson's  mounted  infantry.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
drawn  up  in  close  columns  with  their  right,  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  yards  from  the  road,  protected  in  some  measure  by  the 
trees  from  the  artillery,  and  their  left  resting  on  the  swamp ; 
and  were  ordered  to  charge  at  full  speed  as  soon  as  the  ene- 
my had  delivered  their  fire. 

Battle  of  the  Moravian  totons.  Having  made  these  arrange- 
ments. General  Harrison,  with  Commodore  Perry,  Captain 
Butler,  and  General  Cass,  as  his  aids,  took  his  station  at  the 
head  of  the  front  line,  and  moved  on  to  the  attack.  In  a  few 
moments  the  mounted  men  received  the  fire  of  the  British  line, 
and  were  ordered  to  charge.  The  horses  in  the  fi*ont 
column  recoiled  from  ihe  fire ;  another  was  immediately  given 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  American  column,  at  length  getting  in 
motion,  broke  through  the  British  ranks  with  irresistible  force. 
In  one  minute  the  contest  in  front  was  over ;  the  British  offi- 
cers seeing  no  hopes  of  reducing  their  broken  ranks  to  order, 
and  the  mounted  men  wheeling  upon  them  and  pouring  in  a 
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dcslructivc  fire,  ihcy  immediately  surrendered.*  Upon  the 
left  ilic  conicsi  was  more  severe  with  ihe  Indians.  Colonel 
Johnson,  who  commanded  on  that  flank  of  his  regiment, 
received  a  most  galling  lire.  At  the  head  of  his  column  he 
led  ibem  into  iho  hottest  of  the  action,  and  was  |>ersoDally 
opposed  to  Tecumseh  ;  at  this  point  a  mass  of  savages  were 
collected.  Johnson,  mounted  on  an  elegant  while  charger, 
ivas  easily  distinguished  as  an  officer  of  rank;  a  shower  of 
balls  were  discharged  at  him,  his  horse  was  shot  and  fell,  his 
clothes,  saddle,  and  person  were  pierced  with  a  number  of 
balls. 

Tecumseh  slain,  Tecumseh,  seeing  his  antagonist  falling, 
rushed  towards  him  with  his  uplifted  tomahawk  to  give  the 
fatal  blow  ;  when  within  a  few  yards,  Johnson  drew  his  pistol, 
and  laid  his  daring  opponent  dead  at  his  feet.  He  was  una- 
ble to  Jo  more ;  he  had  received  three  shots  in  the  thigh,  and 
two  in  ihe  arm ;  the  loss  of  blood  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  standing,  and  he  lay  exhausted  and  helpless  by  the  side 
of  his  antagonist.  At  the  moment  Tecumseh  fell,  the  Indians 
around  him  gave  way.  Those  still  further  on  the  left  of  the 
American  lines,  advanced  and  fell  in  with  the  front  line  o( 
infantry  near  its  junction  with  Desha's  division,  and  for  a 
moment  made  an  impression;  Governor  Shelby,  however, 
brought  up  another  regiment  to  its  support,  and  a  part  of 
Colonel  Johnson's  regiment  having  gained  their  rear,  they 
retreated  with  precipitation.  Six  Americans  and  twenty-two 
Indians  were  slain  within  twenty  yards  of  the  spot  where 
Tecumseh  lay.  Most  of  the  severe  fighting  was  on  this 
ground.  But  seven  Americans  were  killed,  and  twenty-two 
wounded  in  the  action.  Of  the  British  regulars,  twelve  were 
killed,  and  Iwcnty-two  wounded;  six  hundred,  including 
twenty-five  officers,  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  Indians, 
twenty-two  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  many  more 
killed  on  (he  retreat.     Six  pieces  of  brass  artillery,  and  two 

*  General  Harrnoii's  letter  to  the  secretir}' of  itbt. 
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twenty-four  pounders  were  tajcen,  and  several  sunk  in  tke 
river.  Of  the  brass  pieces,  three  were  of  those  taken  from 
the  British  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  surrendered  by  Gen- 
eral Hull  at  Detroit«  Proctor  narrowly  escaped  leaving  his 
sword,  baggage,  and  papers,  in  possession  of  the  victors. 

The  fruits  of  this  victory  were  the  total  dispersion  of  the 
allied  British  and  Indian  forces,  who  had  for  more  than  a  year 
past  ravaged  the  north-we^iern  fix>ntier.  The  capture  of 
all  their  baggage^  provisions,  and  arms,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores  destined  to  supply  the  Iqdians,  and  the  re- 
storation of  Detroit  and  the  Michigan  territory.  Among  Proc- 
tor's papers  were  found  several  letters  from  British  agents 
among  the  Indians,  clearly  evincing  that  they  had  at  different 
times  since  the  peace  of  1783,  and  before  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war,  instigated  them  to  acts  of  hostility  against 
the  United  States.  Proctor  fled  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  and 
was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  disgraced.  The 
brave  Kentuckians  had  now  in  their  power  the  very  authors 
and  instigators  of  the  massacres  of  their  brethren  at  the  river 
Raisin;  but,  two  noble  to  seek  revenge  on  a  fallen  foe,  they 
treated  them  with  the  humanity  and  kindness  due  to  prisoners 
of  war;  and,  on  their  return  safely  conducted  them  to  camp 
Ball  at  Chilicothe,  to  join  their  brethren  in  the  navy.  From 
the  second  to  the  fifth  of  October,  General  Harrison,  with  an 
army  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  penetrated  the  wil- 
derness a  distance  of  eigiity  miles;  overtook,  fought,  and  van- 
quished an  enemy,  his  equal  in  numbers  on  their  own  ground, 
and  returned  to  Detroit  by  the  9th;  an  expedition  for  success 
and  despatch  scarcely  equalled  in  the  annals  of  history. 

Effects  of  the  Victory,  This  victory  completely  broke  up 
and  dispersed  the  Indian  confederacy  of  the  north-west.  Most 
of  the  warriors  forsook  their  allies,  and  came  in  and  threw 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Americans.  The  wretched 
remains  of  the  hostile  tribes  were  in  a  forlorn  and  destitute 
condition.  The  winter  approaching,  and  they  and  their  fami- 
lies alike  destitute  of  clothing,  and  provisions,  or  the  means 
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vi'  obtaining  [hem.  In  this  siliinlinn  tlie  Amf^ricann  cxlrnded 
ihe  hand  of  charity,and  supplied  ihcm  with  necessaries  during 
the  winter. 

The  British  jiolicy  of  uniting  the  Indians  in  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  United 
States,  was  not  only  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  itself,  but  ab- 
solutely abortive  in  its  eflocta.  The  objects  of  the  British 
government  were,  10  prevent  the  increase  of  the  seltlcmenis 
in  the  wtstein  country,  to  render  the  war  so  distressing  to  tiic 
border  inhabitants,  as  lo  induce  a  submission  to  their  views, 
and  to  increase  and  extend  their  power  among  the  Indian 
tribes.  Precisely  the  reverse  of  all  these  effccis  were  pro- 
duced by  the  events  of  this  campaign.  The  Indian  war  laid 
open  to  the  view  of  land  speculators,  the  fine  country  occu- 
pied 'by  the  Indians,  and  conducted  an  emigration  to  the 
western  sutes  iramediaiely  afierthe  close  of  the  war.  unequal- 
led at  any  former  period.  The  cruelties  practised  by  the 
savages  in  their  incursions,  rendered  the  war  popular,  and 
nerved  ever)'  arm  in  defence  of  the  country ;  and  the  final 
dereliction  of  their  cause  by  Proctor,  gave  a  fatal  blow  lo 
British  influence  an.ong  the  savages.  The  frontiers  have  en- 
joyed greater  security  since  the  defeat  of  Proctor,  than  al 
any  former  period,  and  the  influence  of  Ihe  American  govern- 


ment over  the  Indians  within  iheir 
meastuv.  superseded  the  Brilis; 
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MoatreaL — Back  Passage  from  Moatreal  to  the  Upper  Lakes. — Biitisk 
Nmral  Force  on  Lake  Ontaria— American,  under  Commodore  Chaon- 
cey.— Ikfilitary  Force  destined  for  a  Descent  on  MontreaL — Expedi- 
tioas  ag^ainst  York. — ^Death  of  General  Pike. — ^Attack  on  Sackett's 
Harbonr. — Capture  of  Fort  Geoi^g^e. — British  retire  to  Burling^Um 
He^hts. — Battle  at  Stoney  Creek. — Capture  of  Generals  Chandler 
and  Wander. — Battle  at  the  Bearer  Dams. — Capture  of  Colonel 
Boerstler's  Detachment — Colonel  Scott's  Expedition  to  Burlington 
Heights  and  York. — General  Wilkinson  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Northern  Army. — Arrives  at  Sackett's  Harbour.*— Makes  arrange- 
ments lor  a  Descent  on  Montreal*— -War  Department  removed  to 
Sackett^s  Harbour. — ^Troops  embark  from  Fort  George  for  Grenadier 
bland.  Sailing  of  the  Flotilla  from  French  Crcelc — Descent  on  the 
St.  Lawrence. — ^Pursuit  of  the  British. — Battle  at  V/illiamsburgh.— 
General  Covington  killed. — Flotilla  arrives  at  the  foot  of  the  Long 
Sanlt.— Hjreneral  Hampton  refuses  to  join  the  Expedition/ — Corres- 
pondence between  him  and  General  Wilkinson. — Expedition  aban- 
doned^—Army  go  into  Winter-Quarters  at  French  Mills.— General 
Hampton's  advances  to  Chataugnay. — Returns  to  Plattsburgh. — Ver- 
taont  Militia  called  out  by  the  War  Department-to  guard  Plattsbuigh. 
•—Ordered  to  return  by  Governor  Chittenden. — Causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  Expedition. — Defence  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  intrusted  to 
General  M'Ciure  and  the  New.  York  Militia.— Evacuation  of  Fort 
George  and  burning  of  Newark. — Fort  Niagara  taken.— Massacre- 
Burning  of  the  Niagara  Frontier. — Mititia  retire  to.  Batavia. — Gov- 
ernor Prevost's  Proclamation. 

MontreaL  The  conquest  of  tlip  Ciianlas  was  avowedly 
the  main  object  of  the  military  opjratioas  in  the  north.  Que- 
bec, strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  and  accessible  by  sea 
for  the  largest  ships  of  war,  was  considered  unassailable  ;  but 
Montreal,  and  the  whole  country  to  the  north-wosl,  was  deem- 
ed an  easy  acquisition.  The  latter  city  stands  on  the  south 
side  of  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
thirty  miles  long  and  ten  bmad,  five  hundred  miles  from  fhe 
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sea  ai  ihc  head  of  ship  navigation  ;  and  is  the  most  popolou^ 
and  commercial  cily  of  Briiish  America,  containing  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Ail  the  merchandise  iviib  vhicb  the 
north-wester II  country  is  supplied,  is  here  deposited.  Tbe 
ireslern  Indians,  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Stales  bordering  on  the  takes,  are 
supplied  from  this  source  ;  ibeir  returns  are  also  deposited 
here,  from  u  hence  ihcy  are  shipped  to  various  European  mar- 
kets. From  (his  point  the  British  north-west  company,  one 
of  the  richest,  and  most  profitable  establishments  in  Europe, 
carry  on  their  immense  traflic  with  the  natives  of  the  north- 
west, and  extend  their  enterprises  to  the  borders  of  the  Pa- 
cific. They  employ  several  thousand  men,  and  afford  a  great 
market  for  British  manufactures.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
intercourse  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  back  passage  from 
Montreal  to  ihe  upper  lakes. 

Back  Passage  to  lAe  Upper  Lakes.  Near  the  south-western 
extremity  ef  the  island,  the  Oltaway,  or  Grand  river,  enters  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  north-west.  The  merchandise  des- 
tined for  lake  Huron  and  the  regions  beyond,  is  put  up  in 
packages  of  about  one  hundred  weight  each,  and  together 
with  the  necessary  provisions,  are  put  on  board  birch  canoes, 
which  carry  ten  men  each,  with  their  provisions,  and  sixty 
packages  of  merchandise.  In  the  month  of  May  annually, 
lai^e  flotillas  of  this  species  of  water  croft  leave  Montreal, 
eater  the  Ottaway,  and  [ivoceed  on  their  voyage  to  the  upper 
lakes.  Fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Otta«-ay,  the 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  rapids,  for  the  distance  of  ten 
niiics.  At  the  foot  of  these,  the  canoes  are  unloaded,  and 
their  contents  transported  on  men's  shoulders  this  distance, 
and  the  canoes  towed  up  the  current  with  great  labour. 
Afler  passing  these  rapids,  the  stream  is  tranquil  and  of  easy 
navigation  for  sixty  miles,  where  the  voyagers  reach  the  portage 
of  Chaudiere.  Here  isa  cascade  of  twenty  feet,  around  which 
he  canoes  with  all  their  lading,  arc  transported  on  men's 
shoulders.   Thence  to  the  portage  des  Chencs,  the  passage  is 
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shorU  There  are  two  smaller  portages  in  the  distance  oi' 
eighteen  miles  to  the  grand  Columet  where  the  current  is  again 
tranquil.  There  are  four  other  portages  on  this  river  where 
the  voyagers  have  to  transport  all  their  lading  and  canoes  on 
their  shoulders,  before  they  arrive  to  the  mouth  of  the  Petit 
Reviere,  which  falls  into  the  Ottaway  from  the  south-west, 
four  hundred  miles  from  Montreal.  Here  the  voyagers  must 
turn  off  to  the  left  and  ascend  this  river,  sixty-five  miles,  in- 
terrupted by  thirteen  portages,  to  the  high  lands  which  divide 
the  waters  of  lake  Huron,  from  those  of  the  Ottaway.  Across 
these  heights  is  a  land  carriage  of  six  miles,  where  the  voy- 
agers hav^  to  transport  their  canoes,  packages,  and  provisions, 
to  lake  Nipissing ;  this,  without  the  aid  of  beasts  of  burden, 
is  a  work  of  time  and  immense  labour ;  the  men  having  to 
travel  the  ground  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  to  get  all  their 
b^gg^gc  across*  This  lake  is  thirty-six  miles  lofig  and 
fifteen  broad,  around  which  the  voyagers  must  coast  until 
they  reach  the  entrance  of  French  river,  which  flows  from 
this  lake  to  Huron,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  The  navi- 
gation is  interrupted  on  this  river  by  five  portages.  Hav- 
ing reached  lake  Huron,  the  men,  provisions,  and  mer- 
chandise are  transported  in  small  vessels  across  the  lake  to 
fort  St*  Josephs,  at  the  foot  of  the  straits  of  St.  Marie,  by 
which  the  waters  of  lake  Superior  communicate  with  Hu- 
ron. The  navigation  of  these  straits  is  interrupted  by  falls. 
From  fort  St.  Joseph's  the  merchandise  which  has  been  thus 
transported  is  distributed  in  various  directions  to  the  Indians 
of  the  north-west,  their  furs  collected,  and  transported  by  the 
same  route  to  Montreal. 

The  merchandise  destined  for  the  more  southern  regions 
is  transported  in  boats  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Kingston, 
whence  it  is  shipped  in  lake  vessels  to  Queenston  at  the  foot 
of  the  Niagara  cataract,  thence  transported  by  land  around 
the  foils  and  re-shipped  on  lake  Erie*  Montreal  is  the  em- 
porium of  this  commerce ;  and  the  nation  possessing  it  of 
course  commands  all  the  country  on  the  lak^s  above.     The 
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ncrupatJon  of  this  city,  which  would  nccessurily  draw  «illi 
it  the  possession  of  Ujiper  Canada,  formed  the  princig.al 
ubjcci  of  tlip  canipaign  of  1813,  on  the  Canada  bonlir. 

SacktU^s  Harbour.  As  a  previous  step,  the  command 
of  lake  Oniario  was  absolutely  essential.  For  lhi&  pur- 
pose, Sackelt's  Harbour,  on  the  east  end  ot  ihe  lake  iient' 
its  outlet,  was  selected  as  a  naval  dep6l.  This  harbour 
lies  at  ihe  moulh  of  the  Bltick  rjver,  nearly  opposite  to, 
and  thirty  mites  distant  from  Kingston,  the  princi|)al  wiU- 
lary  and  naval  station  of  the  British  on  the  lake.  The  har- 
liour  has  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  is  well  sheltered,  and 
capable  of  defence,  and  la  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
from  Albany,  from  whence  supplies  were  to  be  drawn  for  llie 
naval  and  military  operations  of  the  campaign. 

Ontario  Fleet.  The  British  had  a  considerable  military 
force  at  Kingston,  and  a  resperiablc  navy  under  (he  conim;ind 
of  Sir  James  Yco,  late  commander  of  the  frigate  Southampton, 
an  experienced,  intelligent,  and  judicious  officer.  Commo- 
dore Isaac  Chauncey,  an  officer  of  experience  and  high  repu- 
tation, was  selected  by  the  Anicrican  government,  for  the 
command  on  this  slaiion,  and  arrived  at  the  harbour  with  a 
large  hotly  of  sailors  and  marines  on  the  Gth  of  October,  1812. 
At  this  time  the  United  States  had  but  one  vessel,  the  brig 
Oneida,  on  the  lake.  The  British  force  consisted  of  sis 
ivessels,  mounting  eighty  guns.  Chauncey  immediately  pur- 
■chased  all  the  merchant  ships  which  were  obtainable,  and 
fitied  them  for  (he  naval  service.  By  the  Slh  of  November, 
he  had  obtained  and  equipped  a  sufficient  force  to  appear  on 
the  lake,  and  sailed  with  the  Oneida  and  six  schooners,  in 
quest  of  his  antagonist.  On  the  10th  he  fell  in  with  the  Royal 
George,  the  largest  of  the  enemy's  ships,  chased  her  into 
Kingston  harbour,  and  captured  two  schooners.  On  the  1 2th 
he  took  the  transport  sloop  Elizabeth,  chased  the  Earl.Moira 
into  Kingston,  and  blockaded  that  harbour  until  the  7ih  of 
December,  when  the  ice  obliged  him  to  return  to  Suckctt's 
Harbour,  and  suspend  further  oprrallon^  until  spring.     O" 
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the  36th  of  Nbvember,  the  ship  Madison  was  launched  in 
fifty-five  days  from  the  time  of  laying  her  keel;  and  the  ship 
General  Pike  was  built,  launched,  and  equipped  in  one  hun- 
dred days. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1813,  the  American  fleet 
had  the  complete  ascendency  on  the  lake.  Chauncey  was 
able  to  confine  every  British  ship  to  the  harbour  of  Kingston* 
A  respectable  military  force  of  six  thousand  men,  composing 
the  army  of  the  north,  had  been  organized  under  General 
Dearborn  for  the  conquest  of  Canada :  the  neighbouring  mili- 
tia might  be  called  in,  lo  any  amount,  to  supply  any  defi- 
ciency of  numbers  in  the  regular  army;  and  to  guard  the 
harbour  in  their  absence*  No  mnforcements  had  or  could 
arrive  for  the  protection  of  Montreal  until  June*  Under 
these  circumstances  a  descent  upon  that  city  early  in  the 
season,  must  have  been  attended  with  undoubted  success. 
Unfortunately  this  favourable  state  of  things  escaped  the  no- 
lice  of  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  and  the 
energies  of  the  nation  were  directed  to  a  much  less  important 
and  less  attainable  object* 

Capture  of  York.  On  the  23d  of  April,  General  Dearborn 
embarked  at  Sackett^s  Harbour,  with  sixteen  hundred  men  on 
an  expedition  against  Yorkj  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  leaving 
the  defence  of  the  harbour,  with  all  the  stores,  public  property, 
and  a  new  ship  on  the  stocks,  to  a  handful  of  regulars,  under 
Colonel  Backus,  and  the  neighbouring  militia  not  then  ar- 
rived* It  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
commanding  general,  that  the  enemy  would  probably  in  his 
absence,  strike  at  an  important  post  thus  left  uncovered*  On 
the  27th,  General  Dearborn  with  the  fleet,  arrived  before  the 
town  of  York  and  immediately  commenced  a  disembarkation, 
The  commanding  general  intrusted  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  expedition  to  General  Pike,  and  remained  on  boatxl  the 
fleet.  To  oppose  their  landing  a  corps  of  British  grenadiers, 
the  Glengary  fencibles,  and  several  bodies  of  Indians,  appear- 
ed at  different  points  on  the  shore.   At  eight  o'clock  the  troops 


under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy.  M; 
had  collected  his  whole  force,  coiisistin; 
eight  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  with  a 
oppose  their  landing,  and  commanded 
Forsyihe,  although  supported  by  the  o the i 
as  possible,  was  obliged  to  sustain  alone  t 
the  whole  British  force  for  nearly  half  an 
General  Pike  had  effected  his  landing  wi 
dred  men,  the  British  retreated  to  their 
body  of  the  Americans  landed  and  formed 
and  quickly  advanced  through  a  thick 
ground  near  the  British  works.  The  fir 
ricd  by  assault,  and  the  columns  moved  o 
works ;  when  the  head  of  the  column  had  e 
sixty  rods,  a  tremendous  explosion  took  t 
zine  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  killet 
hundred  men.  General  Pike  was  raorta 
atone  which  was  thrown  up  by  the  ezplosi 
on  the  breast.  He  was  immediately  conv 
commodore's  ship,  and  soon  expired,  i 
which  these  events  necessarily  occasion 
I  .o  the  town,  and  agreed 
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capitulation.  The  American  loss  was  fourteen  killed  in 
battle,  and  fifty-two  by  the  explosion ;  twenty-three  wounded 
in  battle,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  by  the  eitplosion.  One 
large  yettel  on  the  stocks,  and  a  quantity  of  naval  stores  were 
set  fir6  to  by  the  British,  and  consumed ;  but  more  naval 
stores  were  taken  by  the  Americans  tbaq  could  be.  carried 
away.  The  public  buildings  for  military  use,  and  the  mili- 
tary storey  which  could  not  be  removed)  were  destroyed^ 
YoiiL  wdk  the  seat  of  government  for  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
principal  dep6t  for  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  Detroit.  Gen- 
eral Shc^f&^a  baggage  and  papers  wene  taken*  |n  the  gov- 
ernment hall  a  human  scalp  was  found,  suspended  over  the 
speaker's  chair,  with  the  mace  and  other  emblems  of  power. 
T^ift  building  was  burned,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Ameri- 
can generaU* 

Haying  accomplished  the  object  of  the  expedition  at  York, 
tbe  fla^t  proceeded  impiediately  to  Niagara,  landed  the  troops 
at  tbe  fort,  am)  reti^med  to  Sackett's  Harbour* 

Attack  an  Sackett'^s  Harbour f  The  defenceless  situation  of 
this  post^  after  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  and  troopn  for  the  head 
of  the  lake,dkl  not  escape  the  British  military  and  naval  com- 
manders at  Kingston.  On  the  29th  of  May,  tbe  post  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  land  and  naval  forces  under  Sir 
George  Prevost,  and  Sir  James  Yeo.  General  Brown,  of 
the  New- York  militia,  had  been  requested  by  General  Dear- 
bom,  previously  to.  his  leaving  the  harbour,  to  take  command 
at  this  post*  He  arrived  on  the  28th;  and  on  the  same  day 
Lieutenant  Chauncey,  in  ope  of  the.  look-out  schooners,  came 
in  fnom  the  lake,  and  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
eneoQiy  frpm  Kingston,  Alarm  guns  were  immediately  fired 
from  the  posts,  to  give  notice. apd  hpng  in  the  militia.  Expect- 
ing a  landing  at  the  peninsula  called  Horse  Island,  Colonel 
Mills,  with  the  militia  ai)d  Albany  volunteers,  formed  the  first 
line  to  receive  the  enemy  at  the  water-edge.     They  were 


"^  General  Dearborn's  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war. 


who  was  ordered  in  case  of  defeat,  U 
Htores,  and  retire  to  the  south  side  of  the 
and  duri  g   the  nights  of  the  28th  an( 
bodies  of  militia  arrived  from  the  adja 
were  ordered  to  the  water-side,  to  unit 
under  Colonel  Mills,  whose  command  n 
hundred.    At  break  of  day  on  the  99t 
appeared  in  a  line  between  Horse  Isla: 
and  in  a  few  minutes  thirty-three  lar 
troops,  put  off  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fir 
On  their  approach,  the  militia  rose  and 
tnd  too  soon  to  produce  any  important  el 
fed.    Colonel  Mills  was  slain  in  atCen 
ttetteral  Brown  succeeded  in  rallying 
under  the  command  of  Captain  M^Nutt 
petr  of  the  enemy^s  left  flank.  The  Britic 
a  thick  wood  to  the  rear  of  the  village; 
by  Colonel  Backus,  with  the  regulars, 
toald  be  brought  up,  and  a  severe  conflicts 
Kftsted  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  Briti 
boats,  and  re-embarked  without  being  mo 
^hauncey^  being  informed  that  the  Britisl 
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the  kitted  and  wounded  in  Che  botU  before  landing,  and  whal 
tliey  look  bom  the  field  on  their  retreat*  Previoua  to  thia 
deacenly  (Sommodore  Cbauncey  had  returned  from  York,  and 
depoeiiad  at  the  harbour  the  avails  of  Chat  expedition,  and 
gone  hack  to  Niagara  with  reinforcements.  From  the  S9d 
of 'April  to  the  S8th  of  May,  this  important  dep6t,  on  the  pre- 
icnaation  of  which  the  military  and  naval  operations  of  the 
campaign  must  essentially  depend,  was  left  uncovered.  The 
enemy  jfcom  Kiagslon  might  at  any  time  reach  it  in  a  single 
day^  with  a  superior  force,  and  accomplish  its  destruction. 
The  hMs  of  these  stores  was  of  the  more  consequence  to  the 
Americans,  as  the  distance  from  Albany  was  such,  that  they 
ooald  not  be  again  seasonaUy  replaced.  This  loss  verf 
■Midi  affected  the  future  operations  of  the  campaign,  and  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  an  ambition  to  gain  eclat,  by  striking  sit 
mn  unguarded  point  ot  the  enemy's  lines,  at  the  expense  Af 
the  real  objects  of  ihe  war. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  at  Sackett's  Ifcw* 
boor,  operations  of  some  importance  were  going  on  ac 
the  head  of  the  lake.  The  main  army  under  General  Dear- 
bom,  lay  at  Niagara  from  the  6th  to  the  37th  of  May^ 
when  Commodore  Chauncey  having  returned  from  the 
harbour  with  reinforcements,  a  descent  was  made  upon  (ogt 
Geoige.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  light  troops  under 
Cdonel  Scott,  and  Major  Forsyth,  supported  by  Colonel 
Porter's  light  artillery,  and  General  Lewis's  division,  crossed 
the  river,  and  attacked  the  fort ;  they  were  soon  followed  by 
Generals  Boyd's,  Chandler's,  and  Winder's  brigades.  Com- 
modore  Chauncey  had  made  the  most  judicious  arrangementa 
with  his  sniall  ships,  to  silence  the  enemy's  batteries  at  the 
point  of  landing.  The  descent  was  warmly  contested  at  the 
water's  edge  by  the  British ;  but  they  were  soon  compelled  to 
gpve  way,  and  the  landing  was  completed. 

C&fiwrt  of  Fori  George.  The  American  batteries  soqpi 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  fort  untenable.  The  British  troops, 
retiring  from  the  river  bank,  re-entered  the  fort,  fired  a  few 
shot,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  magazine  and  moved  off  ia  di^ 
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ftrent  directions.  Of  ihc  Bri I ish  regular  troops,  ninply  were 
killed,  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded,  and  one  hondrv-) 
nken  prisoners.  The  Amerirans  lost  s«venlecn  kill*d,  and 
Btsiy-fivp  woiiiided.'  On  Ihc  2fiih,  the  garrison  al  KHc  ahan- 
tloncd  thai  fort,  blrv  up  ihc  niiig3zinr,andrttrci>icd  towafdi 
the  head  of  litc  lake,  and  tht-  Americans  took  possession  the 
satnp  day.  The  capture  of  fort  George  being  accomplished. 
General  Dearborn  removed  his  head-quarters  '.o  that  post. 
The  British  garrisons  on  the  Niagara  peninsula  relired,  con- 
centrated iht-ir  forces,  bikI  made  a<sl&r.d  on  Burlirij^ton  beigbts, 
near  ihc  head  of  the  Inket  forty  miles  west  of  fort  Gtorge. 
Generals  Chandlef  and  Winder,  with  large  defachineiiiii,  wMi 
in  pursuit  of  ihcm ',  and  on  the  fllh  of  June  the  advawe  of 
the  Amcficans  had  a  skirtniith  with  their  ouipobts,  and  r^tiMct 
Irehind  Sioney  creek.  Here  they  encamped  for  the  nigbli 
the  light  infaniry.  and  pari  of  the  n^€  rorpn,  formed  the  n^ 
wing  ;  ilicai-iillrry  llic  roiilrc  ;  ihe  infaiilry.  and  the  residue  of 
tlH^riflemen,  the  left ;  and  the  cavah^  the  rear.  In  tin*' posi- 
tion, the  troops,  amounting  to  a  thousand  men,  rested  on  thcit 
annsi 

battU  <ifSiontt)  Crttkt  At  two  in  the  morning,  the  Brilieh 
bpjicared  in  force,  drove  in  the  pickets,  and  attacked  the 
tnain  body.  The  fire  continued  without  intenuissron  Am^ba 
hour.  The  British  broke  through  the  centre  and  gakiod  die 
rear  of  the  artillery.  General  Chandler  supposing  Ihem  to 
he  Americans,  rode  in  among  them,  and  while  issuing  kis  er^ 
d^rs  was  made  prisoner,  disarmed,  and  conveyed  to  the  Blit^ 
iah  rear.  General  Winder  coming  up  to  his  support^  was 
made  prisoner  a  few  minutes  afterwardsi  After  a  conflict  of 
an  hour  in  a  dhrk  night,  when  it  was  imposnibletodtstiRgdish 
friends  from  foes,  the  Americans  retreated  behind  P'Arty  Mile 
t:reek,  ten  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  battle  gfouiid,  With  the  loss 
of  several  pieces  of  artillery.  Towards  evening  of  the  same 
day,  Sir  Jatnes  arrived  with  his  fleet  a  mile  from  shore,  abrea.'^t 
of  where  the  Americans  were  encamped.  The  troops  again 
lay  on  their  arms  during  the  night  expecting  anotber^ttackt 
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The  next  morning  they  struck  their  tents,  and  prepared  to  re^ 
treat«r  The  boats  containing  their  baggage  and  camp  equip-* 
age,  lay  becalmed  on  the  bedch.  Sir  James  towed  in  a  large 
schooaer,  add  opened  a  galling  fire  upon  them,  but  the  artil-t 
kry  from  the  shore  soon  compelled  him  to  retire,  afid  the  bag^i 
gage  was  re*landed.  The  Indians  now  appeari^  in  large 
bodies  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  and  commenced  a  firing 
en  the  camp ;  but  were  soon  dispersed  by  a  detachineni  un- 
der Colonel  Chrystie.  A  flag  was  sent  in  by  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  demanding  a  surrender 
of  the  army^  stating,  that  surrounded  as  they  were  by  a  fleet 
in  front,  the  land  forces  on  their  flanks,  and  the  Indians  in 
Chdr  fear,  it  was  impossible  to  effect  a  retreat.  The  reply 
was,  that  the  demand  was  too  extravagant  to  merit  an  answar« 
yrhe  neit  morning  the  baggage  and  camp  equipage  was  again 
put  on  board  the  boats,  and  the  amiy  commenced  their  retreat 
to  fort  George*  The  boats  were  overtaken  and  attacked  by 
an  armed  schooner,  and  twelve  of  them  destroyed.  The 
Canadian  militia  and  Indians  hung  on,  and  harassed  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  army  until  evening,  when  they  arrived 
at  the  fort,  with  the  loss  of  the  two  conunanding  generals, 
and  the  principal  part  of  their  artillery  and  baggage.  The 
British  troops  immediately  occupied  the  ground  they  had 
left.  . 

On  the  S3d  of  June,  another  expedition,  equally  injudicious^ 
and  more  disastrous  in  its  result,  was  directed  by  the  Ameri- 
can general. 

BiiitU  of  the  Beaver  Dana.  Colonel  Boerslter  was  de- 
Cached  bom  fort  George,  with  570  men^  to  the  Beaver  Dams^ 
on  the  heights  ten  miles  westerly  of  Queenston,  to  attack  a 
party  of  the  British,  collected  there  for  the  purpose  of  pro-' 
caring  provisions,  and  harassing  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
they  considered  fiiendly  to  the  United'  States.  But  this  de- 
tachment was  unfortunately  much  inferior  to  the  force  they 
Were  sent  to  attack)  and  no  supporting  detachment  was  or- 
dered out  to  their  assistance*    At  eijE^ht  o^clock,  in  the  mom- 
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ing  of  the  second  day  of  (heir  march,  when  within  about  two 
Bules  of  the  place  of  their  destination,  they  fell  into  an  *n- 
buBcade ;  but  having  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy,  and 
gaining  a  cleared  field,  they  sent  to  fort  George,  a  distance 
^  fifteen  miles,  for  reinforcements  ;  before  any  atriTed  tbey 
were  again  attacked  by  a  much  superior  force,  and  die  whole 
detachment  captured. 

Expedition  to  BurHngtim  and  York.  On  the  2Bth  of  July, 
another  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  ScoU, 
against  the  British  post  on  Burlington  heights,  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet  at  fort  George,  and  proceeded  to  \ke  head  of 
Burlington  bay.  On  the  31st,  they  landed  on  a  point  which 
separates  the  bay  from  the  lake,  and  reconnoilered  the  Briciah 
position ;  finding  it  protected  on  Uiree  sides  by  a  creek,  and 
defended  in  front  by  heavy  batteries,  on  an  eminence  out  01 
the  reach  of  guns  from  the  shipping,  they  cKd  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  make  an  attack,  and  immediately  re-embarked. 
On  their  return  they  put  into  York,  burnt  the  bamck*  wd 
p^lic  stores,  and  brought  off  one  piece  of  ordnance,  utd  « 
large  quantity  of  flour.. 

A&BT  the  deatructioD  of  the  American  naval  stores  at  Stck- 
ett*s  Harbour,  Sir  James,  by  extiaordinMy  exertuoi,  uh)  ikt 
addition  of  two  new  ships,  bad  his  fleet  in  a  situation  io  whkh 
he  Tenlured  to  appear  on  the  lake.  Oo  the  7th  of  Augdat, 
hetf^teared  before  fcHt  George,  where  Commodore  CheuDCey 
hf  at  ancbOTwtth  his  fleet;  the  latter  immediately  went  out, 
and  in  a  gale  which  happened  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  two  of 
hit  schooners  upKt,  and  all  on  board  except  sixteen  periihed. 
<te  the  10th,  be  had  a  skirmish  with  Sir  James,  in  which  two 
of  hii  acbooners  were  taken.  AfW  a  running  fight  for  aome 
homy  both  parties  teemed  wiUing  to  avoid  a  decisive  cronteat, 
and  separated.  In  this  manner  termmated  the  operatioas  of 
the  American  forces  on  lake  Ontario,  under  the  direction  of 
Geoeial  Dearbcmi.  'None  of  the  important  objects  (tf  the 
campaign  had  been  effected ;  severe  and  heavy  loHes  h^ 
be«o  sustained,  and  the  only  bivoutable  time  for  a  descent  on 
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Montreal  had  gone  by.  The  general  had  been  most  of  the 
time  an  m valid,  and  had  never  appeared  to  iead  his  troops  in 
any  expedition.  Plans  of  conquest  formed  at  Washington, 
without  adequate  information  of  the  condition  and  strength  of 
the  enemy,  and  intrusted  to  the  execution  of  feeble  and 
worn  out  commanders,  uniformly  proved  abortive*  Adminis* 
fntion  had  become  convinced  that  Montreal  was  not  to  be 
fakon  under  the  auspices  of  General  Dearborn ;  and  General 
Wilkinson  was  cAled  from  the  south  to  supersede  him.  On 
ikt  6th  of  July,  an  order  issued  from  the  war  department, 
directing  General  Dearborn  **  to  retire  from  the  command  of 
his  military  district,  and  the  troops  within  the  same ;''  but  his 
rank,  pay,  and  establishment  were  continued  until  the  end  of 
th|  war.  On  his  departure  from  fort  George,  he  received 
an  address  from  the  field  officers  of  his  army,  expressing  in 
flattering  terms  their  regret  at  his  removal,  their  confidence 
in  his  talents,  and  their  apprehensions  that  the  public  interest 
would  essentially  suffer  by  the  loss  of  his  services. 

Chmaral  WUJtint&n  appmtUtd  to  ihe  Camnumd  of  ike  Morih, 
General  Wilkinson  arrived  at  Washington  from  the  south,  on 
the  first  of  August,  and  having  spent  several  days  with  the 
cabinet  in  arranging  the  plan  of  operations  in  the  north,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey,  and  arrived  at  Sackett's  Harbour  on 
the  90th.  The  force  placed  under  his  command,  and  des* 
tinedto  act  upon  Canada,  consisted  of  the  right  wing  of  four 
thousand  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Hampton ;  the  centre  at  Sackett^s  harbour,  and  the  left 
under  General  Boyd,  at  fort  George.  The  whole  regular 
farce,  including  the  reinforcements  that  soon  after  arrived, 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
army,  the  militia  of  the  neighbouring  counties  might  be  called 
in  at  any  time,  in  such  numbers  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  posts,  or  to  augment  Uie  regular  army.  The 
Kitish  forces  of  every  description,  opposed  to  Wilkinson, 
tmoonted  to  about  eight  thousand ;  the  left  at  Montreal  and 
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sdjaeent  country  cBatwan) ;  ihe  centre  at  Kingtlon ;  and  ih* 
right  on  the  Niagara  ironlier. 

Prtpnraiiont  for  tkt  Monlrtal  Exptdition.  Oft  the  36lh  of 
August,  General  Wilkinson  called  a  council  of  war,  coo- 
BiBting  of  all  his  general  officers,  and  the  commander  of  Uw 
fleet,  at  which  u  descent  on  Montreal  was  advised.  The 
general  then  immcdialely  procet'ded  to  the  Niagara,  (omitkc 
arrangementei  to  withdraw  the  regular  troops  from  that  quar- 
ter. Al  a  council  i^  war,  conposed  of  all  the  general  asd 
^cld  oQicrrs  at  fort  George,  it  was  decided,  thai  that  poit 
should  be  abandoned,  and  the  forces  withdrawn ;  this  opinion, 
however,  was  afterwards  changed,  and  the  defence  of  fort 
George  and  the  Niagara  fpontier  Intrusted  to  General  M'Clure, 
and  the  New- Vork  militia. 

To  superintend  the  operations,  and  ensure  success  to  the 
expedition,  General  Armstrong  arrived  on  the  jth  of  Septem- 
ber, and  established  the  war  department  at  Sackeil's  Harbour. 
General  Wilkiason  returned  with  the  main  (rady  firoia  Son 
Qew^e  OB  the  4tb  «f  October,  and^establiabed  his.  he^d^oar- 
tsn  at  ibe  harbour.  The  army  from  fbit  George  reode^t 
yoused  at  Grenadier  Islaiid,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  wfa^s 
they  were  joined  by  the  troops  from  Ihe  harbour,  prepaid 
lor  an  attack  on  Kingston^  or  a  descent  on  AJontreal,  a»dr- 
cumstances  should  indicate*  At  a  council  of  war,  C(Mapf»e4 
of  Generals  Wilkinson,  Armstrong,  Lewis,  and  Browtif*  the 
descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  agreed  on.  The  command^ 
ing  general  afterwards  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  proceed, 
leaving  so  large  a  force  at  Kingston  in  his  rear,  ?hd  itron^y 
remonstrated  against  the  measure  ^  as  large  reinforceiQentt 
bad  then  arrived  at  Kii^gsion,  which  would  enable  the  enemy 
to  bang  upon  the  rear  of  the  American  troops,  and  render  (be 
expedition  hazardous.  The  secretary  of  war  determined  ot) 
the  descent,  and  ordered  the  expedition  to  proce^.  General 
Hampton,  with  his  army,  was  ordered  immediately  to  march 
for  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  main  body. 
The  next  place  of  rendezvous,  before  the  final  sailing  of  the 
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flotilla  was  fixed  at  French  creek,  eighteen  miles  in  advance 
of  Grenadier  Island.  General  Brown  wa^  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  this  place  with  the  advance  of  the  army,  on  the  39th 
of  October.  On  the  Ist  and  2d  of  November,  he  was  attacked 

by  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's  ships,  which  were  repulsed  by 
Captain  M'Pherson's  artillery,  and  obliged  to  retire. 

Flotilla  enter  the  River.  On  the  3d,  General  Wilkinson, 
with  the  rear  of  the  army,  arrived  at  the  general  rendezvous; 
and  on  the  5th  the  whole  flotilla,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
boats,  got  under  weigh,  and  covered  the  river  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  five  miles.  On  the  6th,  the  flotilla  proceeded  to  a  |>oint 
within  three  miles  of  Prescott,  a  strong  place  on  the  Canadian 
bank,  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river.  Here  the 
powder,  and  fixed  ammunition,  and  all  the  troops,  except  as 
many  as  were  necessary  to  navigate  the  boats,  were  debarked, 
and  proceeded  by  land  to  a  bay  two  miles  below  Prescott. 
The  flotilla  passed  the  fortress  under  cover  of  the  night,  with- 
out material  injury,  although  assailed  by  a  constant  fire  from 
the  garrison,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  below 
by  ten  o^clock  the  next  morning.  Here  the  troops  and  am- 
munition  were  re-embarked. 

To  obstruct  the  American  flotilla  in  itsdescent,  the  British  had 
strongly  fortified  Prescott,  and  established  batteries  at  every 
commanding  point  on  the  river.  A  Urge  detachment  of  troops 
from  Kingston  followed  the  course  of  the  flotilla  on  the  bank, 
and  a  squadron  of  small  vessels  and  gun-boats  harassed  the 
rear.  On  the  7th,  Colonel  MComb  with  an  elit6  corps  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  landed  on  the  Canadian  shore  to  dis- 
lodge the  British  from  their  posts  on  the  river.  On  the  8th^ 
the  cavalry  which  had  come  down  by  land  on  the  Americs^ 
shore  as  far  as  Hamilton,  crossed  the  river;  and  General 
Brown,  with  a  large  additional  detachment,  landed  to  reinforcf^ 
Colonel  MComb,  and  take  the  command.  On  the  lOlh,  at  the 
head  of  the  Long  Sault,  another  large  body  of  troops  were 
landed  on  the  Canadian  side,  under  the  command  oKGeneral 
Boyd,  to  protect  the  rear,  while  General  Brown  proceeded 
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forward  to  drive  the  British  from  their  pobilionBiii  froiiL  Al 
noon  the  latter  general  was  engaged  with  a  party  of  British 
near  a  block-house,  erected  on  the  Suull  to  impede  tha  de- 
Kent.  The  flotilla  hauled  in  shore  to  await  the  issue  of  Gen- 
cr^l  Brown's  attack.  Al  (his  time  a  galley  and  several  gun- 
boats  f.om  Fi-ehcolt  appeared,  and  comiuenccd  a  cannonade 
on  the  r«ar  of  the  flotilla.  The  skiider  struriure  of  the  boats 
rendcreil  them  incapable  of  resisting  the  long  twenty-fours  ol 
the  galley,  which  threatened  their  destruction.  Twoeighieen 
pounders  were  immediately  landed  and  formed  a  battery  on 
shore,  which  opened  upon  the  galley  and  gun-boats,  and 
compelled  thrm  lo  retire.  The  commanding  general  now 
received  advice  from  General  Brown,  that  he  had  succeeded 
is  dislodging  the  British  from  their  posts  on  the  river,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  llieSauIl. 

Batlli  of  Williamtburgh.  On  the  llth,  nhilc  the  flotilla 
were  preparing  to  enter  the  rapids,  the  British  appeared  in 
fiwce  near  Witliamsburgh,  in  the  rear  of  General  Boyd.  An 
attack  was  made  by  Swartwout's  brigade  on  the  Bntish  ad- 
vanced  guard,  who  were  driven  back  to  the  main  body. 
Svartwout  was  now  joined  by  Covington,  and  the  action  bc- 
cane  general.  The  British  had  judiciously  chosen  their  ground 
among  the  deep  ravines  which  intersected  an  extensive  plain, 
and  dlschai^ed  a  heavy  and  galling  fire  on  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  Americans.  At  this  time  a  detachment  nnder 
Colonel  Cowles  from  the  first  brigade  entered  the  field,  and 
being  directed  to  attack  the  British  led  flank,  brarely  and 
promptly  executed  the  order.  The  brigade  first  engaged 
kad  now  expended  their  ammunition,  and  were  ordered  lo 
retire;  this  so  disconcerted  the  hne  as  lo  render  it  necessary 
that  the  whole  should  fall  back.  The  infantry  retired  to  (heir 
boats  in  good  order,  and  re-embarked ;  ihe  cavalry,  with  five 
pieces  of  artillery,  proceeded^down  the  river  on  the  Canadian 
shore  without  further  molestation.  General  Covington  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  in  the  body  white  leading  bis  men  to 
lh«  chaise,  an<I  fell  on  the  field.     The  American  loss  was 
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one  hundred  and  two  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  ihirljr-sevQi 
wounded.  Sixteen  hundred  Americans,  and  about  an  equal 
number  of  British  were  engaged.  The  victory  was  cbimed 
by  both  the  combatants ;  the  British,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  compelled  the  Americans  to  retreat  aad  re-embark  with 
the  loss  of  a  part  of  their  artillery.  Greneral  Wilkinson  claimed 
the  result  to  be  in  feivour  of  his  troops,  as  the  Bntish  were 
prevented  from  any  further  annoyance  of  the  expedition. 
On  the  13th,  the  flotilla  passed  the  Liong  Sault  without  injury, 
and  joined Oenefal  Brown,  at  Banibart's,  near  Cornwall.  Gen* 
eral  Wilkinson  now  considered  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
exoedition  accomplished,  and  waited  in  momentary  expecta- 
lion  of  hearing  of  General  Hampton's  arrival  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, when  with  their  united  forces  they  should  proceed  to 
accomplish  the  great  object  of  the  campaign.  On  entering 
Canada  on  the  6th  of  November,  the  commanding  general^ 
according  to  custom ,  had  issued  a  proclamation,  addressed  to 
its  inhabitants,  informing  them  that  the  army  of  the  United 
States  which  he  had  the  honour  to  command,  invaded  their 
provinces  to  conquer,  and  not  to  destroy ;  to  subdue  the  forces 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  not  to  war  against  his  unoffending 
subjects ;  that  those  who  quietly  remained  at  home,  should  be 
protected  in  their  persons  and  property,  but  those  found  in 
arms  must  necessarily  be  treated  as  enemies.  To  menacCj 
the  general  remarked,  was  unjust ;  to  seduce,  dishooouraUe ; 
but  it  was  both  just  and  humane  to  place  these  alternatives 
before  them! 

Correapandence  between  Wilkinson  and  Hkmpton.  On  the 
same  day  General  Wilkinson  wrote  to  General  Hampton,  in* 
forming  him  that  he  was  then  in  the  river,  should  pass  Pres- 
cott  that  evening,  proceed  immediately  to  the  Isle  Perro^ 
bridge  the  narrow  inner  channel  between  that  island,  and 
Montreal  with  his  scows,  and  obtain  a  foot-hold  on  die  isiaad 
twenty-iive  miles  above  the  city,  after  which  his  artillery  stod 
bayopets  must  secure  a  triumph  or  provide  honourable  gjp^res. 
After  giving  him  this  infortnation,  te  ordered  him  to^fei^  ftn 
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immediate  junriion  wiih  hie  whole  force.  On  the  ISihan 
express  arrivei)  Trom  Genei-al  Hampton,  timing  lliat  on  re- 
ceiving his]commnnication  of  tbc  6ih,  he  was  deeply  impress- 
ed with  the  responsibilii)'  of  deciding  on  the  menus  of  co- 
operation ;  that  the  idea  of  elTecting  a  junction  ai  St.  Regis, 
was  the  most" pleasing,  as  being  the  most  immediate,  until  he 
came  lo  the  disclosure  of  the  state  of  General  Wilkinson's 
provisions ;  his  communication  further  staled  that  his  own 
men  had  not  more  with  them  than  they  could  carry  «ii  their 
backs ;  (hat  the  road  was  in  many  places  blockaded,  and 
abatlcd,  and  impassible  for  wheel  carriages  in  the  winter; 
that  the  enemy  had  destroyed  every  thing  in  his  advance 
which  could  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  army  ;  that  bU 
troops  were  raw,  sickly,  and  dispirited,  and  had  endured  fa- 
tigues p<|ual  to  a  winter's  cam)>aign;  that  in  fbrtning  the 
proposed  junction  under  such  circumstances,  he  should  weak- 
en rather  than  strengthen  the  main  body.  He  had  therefore 
determined  lo  fall  back  on  hi»  main  dep6t  at  Flattshurgh, 
keep  open  a  communication  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in 
ftlis  way  coniHbute  to  the  success  of  ibe  main  object. 

Expedilion  abandoned.  However  sanguine  the  expectations 
of  the  secretary  at  war  and  the  commander  in  chief  might 
have  been  as  lo  the  success  of  this  c?[prdilion,  the  conduct 
of  General  Hampton  entirely  frustrated  them.  Unsupport- 
ed by  this  division,  General  Wilkinson  deemed  it  imprtident 
to  proceed  further ;  on  the  receipt  of  this  communication  he 
called  a  council  of  bis  general  and  field  officers,  and  in 
pursuaiice^of  their  advice,  abandoned  the  expedition.  On 
the  13th,  the  troops  underGeneral  Brown  embarked  from  the 
Canadian  shore,  and  the  whole  army  went  into  cantonements 
at  French  Mills,  on  Salmon  river,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

Otntral  Hait^ton'a  Divi^tun.  The  army  under  General 
Ef^mpton,  and  a  large  depot  of  provisions  and  military  st.ore.'! 
had  bpen  collected  at  Plattsburgh,  for  the  express  putpose 
of  (»-op«ratin^  upon  Montreal.     On  (he  1 9th  of  September. 
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the  aimy  was  put  in  motion  with  a  view  to  approach  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  route  first  attempted  was 
by  way  of  Champlain  to  Coghnawaga  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
For  this  purpose  the  army  embarked  on  board  batteaux,  pre- 
ceded by  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  and  flanked  on  the  right 
by  the  squadron  on  the  lake,  and  advanced  as  &r  as  Cham- 
plain.  Here  they  landed  and  marched  to  Odletown,  where 
they  learned  that  the  drought  was  such,  that  no  water  could 
be  obtained  on  that  route ;  and  the  army,  in  consequence 
thereof,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chazy,  and  take  the  route  by 
Chateaugay.  On  the  25tb  of  September,  the  army  encamped 
thirty  miles  in  advance  of  Plattsburgh,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  Chateaugay  river, 
which  communicates  with  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Montreal, 
and  remained  oo  this  ground  until  the  2 1st  of  October. 

From  his  head-quarters  at  this  place  on  the  4th  of  October, 
the  general  writes  to  the  secretary  ?  t  war,  that  the  road  be- 
tween him  and  Plattsburgh  was  a  perfect  turnpike,  that  he  had 
and  could  have,  an  unlimited  supply  of  good  beef  cattle,  and 
that  the  quartermaster  general  would  arrive  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days,  with  a  supply  of  flour  and  ammunition. 
On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  October,  the  army  commenced 
a  movement  down  the  Chateaugay.  An  extensive  wood  often 
or  twelve  miles  in  front,  blocked  up  with  felled  timber,  and 
covered  by  the  Indians  and  British  light  troops,  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  army.  General  Izard  was  detached  with  the 
light  troops  and  one  regiment  of  the  line  to  turn  these  impcdi^ 
ments  in  flank,  and  seize  on  the  open  country  below,  while 
the  army,  preceded  by  a  working  party,  advanced  in  a  more 
circuitous,  but  practicable  route;  the  measure  succeeded, 
and  the  main  body  reached  the  advanced  position  on  the 
Chateaugay  on  the  evening  of  the  22d*  The  23d  and  24th 
were  employed  in  getting  up  the  artillery  and  stores.  There 
was  now  in  front  of  the  army  seven  miles  of  open  country, 
at  the  end  of  which  commenced  a  wood  of  some  miles  in  ez- 
fent,  which  had  been  formed  into  an  entire  abattis,  filled 
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with  a  suuce^sion  of  woodca  brcastworkN,  the  rciirtiioel  of 
which,  was  supplied  wiih  at\lnance.  The  ImliaiiA  and  lighl 
troops  were  placed  in  t'roiti,  and  a  heavy  force  tii  the  r«sr. 
On  the  evening  of  the  3ath,  Colonel  I'urdy,  with  the  Ugh 
troops,  was  de^tacbed  lu  gain  the  rear  of  this  posUion, 
while  Gencnii  Izard  made  a  simultaneous  attack  in  front. 
Colonel  Purdy  was  misted  by  his  guides,  the  altempl  failed, 
and  tlic  advanced  corps  retired  with  tiie  loss  of  fifty 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  Lo  a  |X)silioii  three  miles  ID 
the  rear.  On  the  SSth,  General  Hampton,  under  an  impres- 
sion thai  Sir  George  Prevost  might  be  in  the  way  of  his  fur- 
ther advance,  fell  back  lohis  former  position  at  the  Chaieaugay 
Tour  comers.  On  the  8ih  November,  be  despatched  CoIom) 
Atkinson  lo  General  Wilkinson,  informing  him  that  he  sbovld 
not  attempt  the  proposed  junction,  and  immediately  conducted 
his  army  back  to  Plaitsburgh,  for  winter-qua rier*. 

VemwtU  Militia.  To  guard  PlattHburgh  while  GcReral 
Hampton  was  performing  ibese  operations,  the  third  brigade 
of  Vermont  militia  bad  been  ordered  by  the  secretary  al  vW 
to  that  point,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of 
the  United  States.  This  order  was  executed  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  captain  general  of  the  Vermont  milhit. 
<*oremor  Chittenden,  vtewiiig  this  as  a  violatioit  of  hiit  con- 
«titutioR«l  rights  over  the  militia,  on  the  lOtb  of  Novei^wr 
isBOed  a  proclamation  declaring  (be  proceeding  illegsil,  and 
ordering  the  militia  immediately  to  retui^  and  bold  thennelres 
in  readiness  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  subject  to  his  orders. 
General  Davis,  who  was  despatched  to  Plattsbur^  with  the 
governor's  orders,  was  arrested  by  the  commandaDt,  held  for 
some  lime  as  &  prisoner,  and  prevented  from  rxecutitig  his 
eommisBion.  On  the  15th  of  November,  twenty-two  of  the 
oflicers  of  the  brigade  published  an  address  to  the  governor 
in  answer  to  his  proclamation,  declaring  it  to  be  illcgxt,  ttnd 
manifesting  their  determination  to  disregard  it.  The  brigade 
remained  on  duly  at  Fiattsburgfa  undl  the  return  of  General 
HbttJMon  rendered  dieir  further  services  OBnecauary. 
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Oa  mastering  General  Wilkinson^s  army  at  the  French 
Mills,  on  the  1st  of  December,  its  tBectives  amounted  to  eight 
thousand ;  General  Hampton's  to  four  thousand.  The  British 
forces  at  Montreal,  Prescott,  and  Kingston,  did  not  exceed 
aix  thousand.  General  Wilkinson  states,  that  on  the  4th  of 
November,  when  he  was  within  six  days'  march  of  the  city, 
the  garrison  at  Montreal  did  not  exceed  six  hundred  men  ; 
but  this  doubtless  was  greatly  underrating  their  force. 

General  Hampton,  having  placed  his  army  in  winter-quar- 
ttrs  and  at  Plattsburgh,  and  furloughed  most  of  his  effective 
oflkers,  retired  to  the  south.  At  New- York  he  accidentally 
flset  General  Harrison  at  the  same  hotel,  on  his  way  firom  the 
north  to  the  seat  of  government.  General  Hamptop,  with 
lus  servants  and  suite,  appeared  in  the  style  and  character  of 
a  nobleman.  The  hero  of  the  west  was  in  a  plain  republi- 
can style,  with  a  single  servant,  and  not  distinguished  in 
lus  appearance  from  the  other  guests.  As  soon  as  General 
Harrison's  arrival  was  known,  the  citizens  assembled  and 
made  an  elegant  entertainment  on  the  succeeding  day,  at 
which,  he  received  the  compliments  and  respects  due  to  hi& 
achievements.  General  Hampton  and  his  suite  remained  in 
the  city,  and  at  the  same  hotel,  unnoticed  and  uninvited. 
Public  sentiment  readily  distinguished  between  the  conquering 
hero,  and  the  general  who  by  his  inactivity  and  disobedience 
of  orders,  had  defeated  an  important  expedition.  The  same 
marked  distinction  between  the  two  generals  took  place  at 
Philadelphia  and  Washington. 

No  event  could  have  more  disappointed  the  public  expec- 
tation, than  the  abandonment  of  the  Montreal  expedition. 
The  regular  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  sea-board, 
and  the  Niagara  frontier  left  uncovered,  while  the  whole  en- 
ergies of  the  campaign  were  concentrated  in  this  object. 
To  ensure  success.  General  Wilkinson  had  been  called  from 
an  important  command  in  the  south  to  supersede  General 
Dearborn  in  the  chief  command.  Generals  Lewis,  Hampton, 
Boyd,  Brown,  Izard,  Covington,  and  Swartwout,  were  all 
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engageii  to  galhcr  laurrls  in  this  field.  Every  exertion  had 
been  made  to  place  the  navy  on  the  lake  in  a  situation  to 
command  its  navigation  and  further  (he  operations  of  the  ar- 
my ;  large  vessels  had  been  built  from  the  keel,  equipped,  and 
put  into  service  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  three  hundred  tmnsporl 
boats  had  been  prepared  for  the  descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  on  the  6ih  of  November  the  entrance  of  that  river  was 
covered  for  the  distance  of  five  miles  with  this  formidable 
flotilla.  The  war  department  had  been  removed  from  the 
scat  of  government  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  that  this  important 
expedition  might  be  under  the  iramediale  direction  of  ibe  ex- 
ecutive. From  the  speeches  in  congress  of  the  preceding 
winter,  on  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  conquest,  and  from 
the  great  pr.'parations  which  had  been  making  through  the 
season,  all  doubts  respecting  the  final  result  had  been  re- 
moved ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  public  expectation  had  been 
raised  by  these  preparations,  in  the  same  proportion  was  the 
disappointment  when  this  formidable  armament  was  seen  to 
proceed  within  two  days'  march  of  its  object,  and  then  aban- 
don  it  without  an  eflbrt.  The  principal  agents  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  btame^on  each  other ;  public  opinion  determined  that 
tfaey  must  share  it  between  them,  and  in  this  manner  greatly 
lightened  its  burthen.  Several  of  them,  however,  lost  the 
public  confidence,  and  were  soon  afterwards  excused  from 
further  service. 

Cautti  of  ike/ailure  of  tht  Montreal  Expedition,  Among 
others  of  less  consequence  the  following  may  be  assign- 
ed  as  the  principal  causes  of  the  failure.  Early  in  the 
S£aEun,  under  the  administration  of  General  Dearborn,  the 
public  stores  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  the  sinews  of  the  cam- 
paign, were  Injudiciously  exposed  and  lost,  and  the  onlyop- 
portune  season  for  the  expedition  wasted  in  useless  and  inef- 
licient  operations  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  From  the  20th  of 
August,  the  period  when  Genera!  Wilkinson  assumed  the 
command,  seventy-six  days  were  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  final  sailing  of  the  flotilha.     This  delay,  »s  it  enabled  the 
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enemy  to  strengthen  their  iK>8ts  on  the  river,  and  prepare  for 
defence,  and  as  it  rendered  the  descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
so  late  a  period  difficult,  very  much  hazarded  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.    Changing  the  commander  in  chief  at  a  critical 
period  of  the  campaign,  without  acquiring  any  additional  tal- 
ents, h^d  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  its  result.     The  es- 
tablishment of  the  war  department  at  Sackett's  Harbour, 
a  measure  in  itself  unusual,  and  very  questionable  as  to  its  le- 
gality, was  attended  \!^ith  no  beneficial  consequences  to  the 
ezpedifion.     The  appropriate  duties  of  that  office  are,  to  re- 
ceive from  the  supreme  executive  his  orders,  which,  in  al&irs 
of  importance,  proceed  from  the  united  wisdom  of  the  cabinet, 
and  transmit  them  for  execution  to  the  commanding  generals. 
His  office  gives  the  secretary  no  command  in  the  army.     In 
the  present  case,  the  important  and  hazardous  measure  of 
proceeding  against  Montreal,  leaving  the  strongly  fortified 
posts  of  the  enemy  at  Kingston  and^rescott  in  the  rear,  was 
taken  in  pursuance  of  his  advice,  without  the  aid  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  cabinet,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief.     No  justifiable  or  even  palliative  excuse  has 
ever  been  rendered  for  General  Hampton's  refusing   to  join 
the  expedition  on  the  St.  Lawrence.    In  a  country  abounding 
with  provisions  and  the  means  of  transportation,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  efiecting  a  movement  of  sixty  miles  in  the 
coarse  of  the  autumn.     His  fears  of  meeting  Sir  George 
Prevost  in  his  march  were  pi^obably  groundless,  and  if  the 
enemy  had  come  out  in  force  to  attack  him  from  Montreal,  it 
would  of  course,  ha ve^ left  that  city  unguarded,  and  ensured 
the  success  of  the  ultimate  object.     From  this  combination 
of  injudicious  and  inefficient  measures,  the  campaign  of  1813 
closed  without  effecting  the  capture  of  Montreal. 

Defenctltis  situation  of  Fori  Geargt.  '  Previous  to  General 
Wilkinson's  leaving  fort  George,  General  M'Clurehad  been  or- 
dered in  with  the  New- York  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  Nia- 
gara frontier.  The  British  were  then  iiffconsiderable  force  \fk 
the  neighbourhood.  General  MK^Iure  iftrongly  urgedthe  exp<*- 
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dicncy  of  a  joinl  attack  by  the  inililia  and  rcgiiliir  forces,  be- 
fore the  latter  proceeded  on  the  Montreal  cxpediiion.  Suc- 
cess was  considered  as  certain.  The  frontier  would  then  be 
safe,  and  the  fears  of  (he  neighbouring  inhabitanU  qa'tcted. 
Id  the  opinion  of  General  Wilkinson,  the  advanced  state  oi' 
th«  season  did  not  admit  of  llie  delay  necessary  for  that  ob- 
ject He  left  fort  George  on  the  2d  of  October,  with  all  the 
United  Slates  troops,  eice)>l  eight  hundred  under  the  com- 
mand of  (Joloncl  Scott,  and  with  orders  for  these  to  follow  »^ 
soon  as  the  safety  of  that  frontitj-  would  admit.  On  the  I2ih 
of  October,  the  British  troops  near  fort  George  commeticed  a 
retrograde  movemeni  towards  tlie  head  of  the  take,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  al  Burlington  heights ;  General  M'Clure 
with  the  militia,  «>mmenced  a  pm-auil:  on  the  2d  day  of  his 
inarch,  he  received  an  express  from  Colonel  Scott,  iiifomiiiig 
liim  that  he  should  immediately  leave  fort  George  for  Sack- 
ett's  Harbour;  ibis  intelligence  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the 
jHirsuii,  and  return  fur  the  defence  of  the  fort.  Geaeral 
M'Clure's  force  at  this  time,  consisted  of  one  thousand  militia 
engaged  until  the  9th  of  December,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Indians.  The  general  used  every  exertion  ro  atrikea 
blow  at  the  enemy  before  the  term  of  service  of  his  militia 
should  expire.  Oji  ihu  Cwhl  of  November,  General  Harrison 
arrived  at  fort  George,  with  M'Arlhur's  brigade  from  the 
west.  Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  Proctor^s 
defeat,  the  sccretaiy  at  war  ordered  General  Harrison,  with 
all  his  disposable  force,  to  proceed  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  to 
join  in  the  grand  expedition.  On  his  anivalat  fort  George, 
General  M'Clure  used  every  exertion  to  accomplish  an  expe- 
dition against' the  British  at  Burlington,  during  the  stay  of  thii 
lt)ngade  at  the  fort.  But  General  Harrison's  orders  were 
peremptory  ;  Channcey  was  in  the  river  waiting  for  him,  ami 
the  lateness  of  the  season  admiitfd  of  no  delay. 

Evacuation.  The  troops  from  the  west  embarked  on  the 
16th  of  November,  and  again  left  the  Niagara  frontier  to  the 
defence  of  t4i«  militia.    Th«Jr  terms  of  service  wecc  now 
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nearly  expiring,  and  the  British  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
waiting  for  that  event  to  make  an  attack.  Every  inducement 
was  held  out  to  the  militia  to  prolong  theh*  term  of  service, 
until  oChers  should  arrive*  Appeals  to  their  patriotism  and 
humanity  were  made,  from  a  view  of  the  exposed  situation 
of  the  frontier ;  and  to  their  interest,  from  the  offer  of  a  bounty 
and  an  increase  of  wages.  But  these  appeals  were  made  in 
vain ;  scarcely  a  man  renewed  his  engagements ;  the  new 
drafts  had  not  yet  arrived;  and  on  the  10th  of  December, 
General  M'Clure  found  himself  at  fort  George  with  only 
sixty  effective  men,  in  view  of  a  much  superior  enemy,  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  his  weakness.  No  alternative  pre- 
sented, but  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  fort. 

Burning  of  Ntwark.  On  the  10th  of  December,  the  val- 
uable stores  were  transported  across  the  river  to  fort  Niagara, 
fort  George  blown  up,  and  the  adjacent  village  of  Newark 
burned.  This  last  act  was  considered  as  an  unnecessary 
and  wanton  piece  of  cruelty.  General  M^CIure  justified 
himself  under  the  following  order  from  the  war  department^ 
during  its  establishment  at  Sackett's  Harbour. 

^  War  Departmeitt,  October  4,  181^ 
"Sib, 

"  Understanding  that  the  defence  of  the  post  commmit- 
ted  to  your  charge  may  render  it  proper  to  destroy  the  towii 
of  Newark,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  apprise  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  circumstance,  and  invite  them  to  remove  them- 
selves and  their  effects  to  some  place  of  greater  safety. 

"JOHN  ARMSTRONG* 

^  Brioadi«&  Gbnkral  M'Clure,         > 
^  or  officer  commanding'  at  fort  George."  \ 

No  event  more  disreputable  to  the  American  cause,  or  more 
injurious  in  its  consequences,  could  have  happened.  Five 
hundred  innocent  and  peaceful  inhabitants  were  in  a  moment 
rendered  houseless,  and  compelled,  in  the  midst  of  a  Cana- 
dian winter,  to  sec|k  a  shelter  and  subsistence  from  the  charity 
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of  iheir  friends.  Wherever  lltesc  unhappy  sufTerers  Trandered. 
ihe  eye  dropl  a  mar  of  pity  over  their  misfortunes,  and  the  cottn- 
lennncp  lightenc<>  with  ihe  fire  of  revenge  agaiiisuhe  author* 
of  their  ralamity.  Whatever  friends  or  advocates  the  cause  of 
ihe  United  Stalos  might  have  had  in  Canada  before  ibis 
event,  it  had  none  afterwards.  The  only  ground  of  justifi- 
cation ever  assumed,  was  that  it  was  a  necessary  measure  of 
defence,  to  prevent  ihe  British  army  from  finding  a  shelter 
during  ihe  winter,  on  ihe  borders  of  the  river,  whence  they 
might  annoy  the  inhabitanls  on  the  right  bank.  But  this 
object  oould  not  be  obtained  as  long  as  Quecnston  and  the 
settlements  above  were  suffered  to  remain.  This  measure 
induced  a  most  heavy  and  calamitous  retaliation,  and  was 
made  use  of  by  the  British  to  justify  all  their  wanton  acts  of 
cruelly,  during  the  war,  whether  before  or  after  the  event. 
Much  altercation  took  place  upon  the  question,  who  should 
bear  the  odium  of  this  transaction.  The  secretary  of  stale, 
unacquainted  with  the  transactions  of  the  war  department, 
during  its  absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  disavowed 
the  act  to  the  British. authorities,  and  declared  it  (o  be  an 
unauthorized  measure  of  thie  commanding  general.  M'Oure 
considered  himself  as  fully  justified  by  Aimslrong's  letter, 
whde  the  latter  claimed,  that  the  letter  was  only  a  conditional 
authority,  and  that  the  case  in  which  it  was  to  be  exercised 
had  not  occurred.  It  is  evident  from  the  letter,  thai  the 
rfftteme  of  burning  Newark  originated  with  the  wardepart- 
nent ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  an  authority  issuing  from 
that  source  to  the  commanding  general  on  a  particular  sta- 
tion,  and  by  him  executed,  cannot  be  disavowed  lo  the 
enemy ;  they  have  a  right  lo  consider  it  as  the  act  of  the 
government,  although,  as  in  this  case,  it  was  unknown  to  the 
President  until  after  the  event.  The  letter  likewise  proves 
that  it  was  discretionary  wilh  General  M'Clurc  to  do  it,  or  not. 
as  his  judgment  should  direct;  the  facts  clearly  show,  that  no 
good,  but  much  evil  and  dishonour  resulted  to  the  United 
States  frotE  the  transaction ;  and  that  it  was  an  injudicious 
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exercise  of  a  diMrretionary  authority,  improperly  given  by 
the  war  department,  during  its  unfortunate  excursion  to  Sack- 
ett's  Harbour* 

Capture  qf  F^t  iNiagara.  General  Mdure  on  the  10th 
of  December,  passed  over  to  Niagara,  gave  the  necessary 
instructions  for  the  defence  of  that  post,  and  retired  to  Buffilo* 
On  the  18th  be  issued  tin  address  to  the  neighbouring  inhab*- 
Itttnts^  calling  upon  them  to  assemble  for  the  defence  of  fart 
Niagara,  and  stating  that  he  had  received  information  thai  it 
would  be  attacked  the  next  ddy.  The  general  teniained  at 
Buffido;  and  the  inhabitants  seeing  no  example  set  them  by 
the  author  of  the  address,  remained  at  homfe.  The  ganisbn 
at  Niagara  consisted  of  370  regulars,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Ijeooard.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
19tb  the  British  and  Indians,  after  several  days'  preparation 
in  view  of  the  Americans,  crossed  the  river  at  the  Five  Miles 
Meadows,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred ;  and'  a  detach* 
fnent,  under  Colonel  Murray,  proceeded  to  attack  the  fort. 

Notwithstanding  appearances  had  for  some  days  past 
clearly  indicated  the  object  of  attack,  the  commanding  general 
was  at  Buffiilo,  secure  in  his  quarters,  thirty  miles  from  the 
scene  of  action,  the  immediate  command  of  the  fort  being  left 
in  charge  of  a  man  wholly  incompetent,  who  at  this  critical 
moment,  had  gone  to  his  residence  three  miles  in  the  rear, 
the  gates  of  the  fort  left  open,  and  unguarded,  and  the  garri- 
son wholly  unprepared ;  the  result  was  as  might  be  expecte4f, 
the  garrison  was  completely  surprised ;  sixty-five  killed,  many 
of  them  after  they  had  surrendered,  and  the  residue  made 
(nisoners ;  twenty-seven  pieces  qf  ordnance,  and  large  quan* 
titles  of  amiQunition  and  military  stores,  taken. 

Desolation  of  the  Niagara  Frontier.  At  the  same  time 
another  detachment  of  the  British  proceeded  to  Licwis- 
town,  which  was  taken*  without  opposition,  and  the  in* 
habitMts  put  to  flight*  The  Indians  now  plundcfedf 
burned,  and  massacred  without  restraint.  The  tpwU3...Qf 
Njagax^  and  Lewistown,  a/)d  the  village  of  friendly  Indians 
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at  Tuscarora,  were  laid  in  ashes.  Governor  Tompkins, 
on  being  infonned  of  the  removal  of  ihe  regular  troopa  from 
the  Niagara  frontier,  on  the  27th  of  November,  gave  orders 
for  the  assembling  of  sufficient  bodies  of  militia  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  under  General  M'Clure.  But  owing  to  the 
delays  incident  to  such  operations,  they  failed  of  arriving 
until  after  the  capture  of  Niagara,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
frontier  below  the  falls.  On  the  26th  of  December,  General 
Hail,  commanding  the  western  division  of  militia,  had  assem- 
bled at  Uuifalo  and  Black-Rock,  two  thousand  of  his  division. 
On  the  night  of  the  29th,  at  12  o'clock,  the  enemy  were  dis- 
covered approaching  the  American  shore,  near  those  place* 
in  great  force.  The  militia  were  ordered  out  to  oppose  their 
landing,  but  the  main  body  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
without  firing  a  gun.  Colonel  Btackesley's  regiment,  with 
other  detached  corps,  amoanting  in  the  whole  to  six  hundred, 
regularly  Ibrravd  in  line,  Bnd  commenced  a  destnictive  fire  on 
the  enemy,  as  they  approached  the  shore.  They  continued 
the  contest  until  their  asioeiatei  had  all  fled,  and  further  op- 
position appeared  uselts*.  The  flourishing  villages  of  Black 
Rock  and  Buffalo,  and  th«  neighbouring  settlements  were 
deserted,  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  British  and  Indians.  General 
Hall  retired  with  the  remains  of  his  dispersed  militia,  to 
Eleven  Mile  creek,  where  he  was  able  to  collect  only  about 
three  hundred;  with  these  he  preserved  a  show  of  resistance, 
to  cover  the  flying  inhabitants,  and  check  the  advances  of 
the  enemy.  All  the  flouiishing  villages  and  settlements  on 
the  Niagara,  between  the  lakes,  and  to  a  considerable  dis. 
lance  in  the  rear  were  laid  in  ashes;  the  Indians  were  let  loose 
upon  the  flying  inhabitants,  and  hundreds  of  them  were  over* 
taken  and  massacred.  The  frontier  presented  one  scene  of 
universal  desolation.*  The.  miserable  inbabitanu  who  es- 
caped the  Indian  tomahawk,  fled  to  the  interior,  without  sheTter 
or  means  of  support,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  subsisted  on 

*■  General  Hall'*  lettar  to  Governor  Tonpkitu,  Jimasry  6, 1SI4.  * 
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the  charity  of  their  friends.  More  than  two  hundred  housest 
with  an  immense  value  of  property,  were  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  wretched  inhabitants  and  owners  reduced  to 
poverty.  General  Hall  retired  to  Batavia,  fifty  miles  in  the 
rear  of  Niagara,  where  he  was  enabled  to  collect  eighteen 
hundred  militia  for  the  protection  of  the  public  stores,  and  the 
defence  of  those  settlements  which  had  escaped  desolation. 

Prevost^s  Proclamation.  At  length  even  the  humanity  of 
Governor  Prevost  began  to  relent,  and  on  the  12th  of  Jan- 
uary  1814,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  stating,  ^^That  it  will 
hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  shall  hereafter  read  it  in  the 
page  of  history,  that  in  the  enlightened  era  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  inclemency  of  a  Canadian  winter,  the  troops 
of  a  nation,  calling  itself  ctviliied  and  Christian,  had  wantonly, 
and  without  a  shadow  of  a  pretext,  forced  four  hundred 
women  and  children  to  quit  their  dwellings,  and  to  be  the 
mournful  spectators  of  the  conflagration  of  all  that  belonged 
to  them.  Yet  such  was  ihe  fate  of  Newark,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  a  day  which  Ihe  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  can 
never  forget,  and  the  recollection  of  which  cannot  but  nerve 
their  arms,  when  opposed  to  their  vindictive  foe.  On  the 
night  of  that  day,  the  American  troops,  under  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral M'Clure,  being  about  to  evacuate  fort  George,  which  they 
could  no  longer  retain,  by  an  aet  of  inhumanity  disgraceful  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  set  fire  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  composing  the  beau- 
tiful village  of  Newark,  and  burning  them  ta  the  ground, 
leaving  without  covering  or  shelter,  those  innocent,  unfortu- 
nate, and  distressed  inhabitants,  whom  that  officer  by  his 
proclamation  had  engaged  to  protect  His  Excellency  would 
have  ill-consulted  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  justice 
due  to  his  Majesty's  injured  and  insulted  subjects,  had  he 
permitted  an  act  of  such  needless  cruelty  to  pass  unpunished,^ 
or  had  he  failed  to  visit  whenever  the  opportunity  arrived, 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  American  frontier, 
the  calamities  thus  inflicted  on  their  owiu    The  opportunity 
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has  occurred,  and  a  full  measure  of  retaliation  hai  uken 
place ;  such  as  it  is  hoped  will  teach  the  enemy  to  respect  in 
future  the  laws  of  war,  and  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  himself,  as  well  ag  to  us.  In  the  further  prosecution  trf" 
the  contest  to  which  so  cslraordinary  a  character  has  been 
giren,  his  Excellency  must  be  guided  by  the  course  of  con- 
duct which  the  enemy  shall  heceafler  pursue.  Lamenting  the 
necessity  imposed  upon  him,  of  retaliating  upon  the  subjects 
of  America  the  miseries  intlirled  on  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
ark, it  is  not  his  intention  to  pursue  further  a  system  of  warfare 
30  revolting  to  his  own  feelings,  and  so  little  congenial  to  the 
British  character,  unless  the  future  measures  of  the  enemy 
should  compel  him  to  resort  to  it.  To  those  possessions  of 
tbe  enemy  along  the  whole  line  of  frontier  which  have  hith- 
erto remained  undisturbed,  and  which  are  now  at  the  mercy 
of  the  troops  under  his  command,  his  Excellency  has  deter- 
nuned  to  extend  the  same  forbearance,  and  the  Same  freedom 
from  rapineand  plunder  which  they  have  hitherto  ezpeii- 
enCed ;  and  from  this  determination,  the  future  conduct  of  tbe 
American  government  shall  alone  induce  him  to  depart." 

The  scene  of  conflagration  here  terminated;  neither  party 
seemed  disposed  to  renew  a  coarse  of  warfare  which  tended 
only  lo  the  destmction  of  Unoflending  individuals.  T-he^Wn- 
mg  6f  Newark,  it  was  readily  foreseen,  would  induce  swh  a 
system  of  retaliation  is  has  been  described,  and  expose  the 
unprotected  AmeHcan  frontier  to  destruction.  It  otrated  « 
high  degree  of  indignation  against  the  commanding  generaL 
He  apprehended  himself  to  have  been  shot  at  several  times  at 
BufiaIo,and  retired  to  Batavia  to  avoid  the  reaetitment  of  the 
frontier  inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  Xlil. 

flfrasideatial  ElecUoii— Inaugural  Addreaat— Meeting  of  the  13th  €oa- 
gmt-— Bf ettage.—- Treasuiy  Report— Report  of  Committee  of  Ways 
attd  BteaiiB.-»I>lrect  Taxes  and  Internal  Doties«-*Bfr.  Weheter^a 
lUwiirtiwiB  on  the  sappretnon  of  the  French  Decree  cf  tSfh 
«f  AprD«  1811 ;  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  thereoaF^Report  <lf 
Ikt  CuMiiittoe  oi  Foveiga  Reintionfc— Mawaohiaetts*  R«nonitfanee 
against  the  War#-->Briti«h  Licenses  prohibited.— Report  of  the  Con* 
anitee  on  British  Outrages*— Retaliation^^British  Claim  of  Nataral 
Allegiance* — ^American  Claink^^^Proceedings  with  Prisoners*— Report 
of  the  Secratary  of  SUte  on  Aflegiance^'-'Second  Session  of  die  13th 
CoiigreM.-^MesBage.-^Coiifidentlal  Conununication,  recommending 
«a  BmbiigOh>*"Repert  of  Coanlttee  «f  Fdrelgn  Relations^— Einbafgo 
laii  Memigi,  and  Report  thevaem  reoemmeBding  the  Repeal  of 
the  lmhaiyr>*Tjeasary  Repofli>«'R¥pehditares  lor  1813^— Eiti- 
mates  for  1814.«^Boonty  increMod  Htnnm  Frigate  bult^— Lowi 
imsed     Close  of  the  Sesiion. 


PnsidenHat  Etectiofij  March  Aiky  1813.  The  meeting  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  for  the  presidential 
term  commencing  the  4th  of  March,  18 13,  was  held  in  the 
several  states  agreeably  to  law,  on  the  1st  Wednesday  of 
December,  1812[«  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New-Yoili:,  was  the 
candidate  opposed  to  Mr.  Madison;  and  was  selected  by  the 
peace  party,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  opposed  to  the  wadb. 
Mr.  Madison  united  the  votes  of  Vermont,  New-Hstmpetbifei 
Pennsylvania,  and  all  the  states  south  and  west  of  Maryland.. 
On  the  10th  of  February,  the  two  houses  of  Congress  met  in 
convention,  and  counted  the  votes ;  when  the  result  appeared 
to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  for  Mr.  Madison,  and 
eighty-nine  for  Mr.  Clinton.  For  Vice-President,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  for  Mr.  Cerry,  and  eighty-six  for  Mr^ 
Ingersoll.  On  the  4th  of  March,  Mr.  Madison  was  inducted 
into  office  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  when  he  delivered  a 
speech  to  the  citizens  afssembled  on  the  octilrion,  in  jufttific^- 
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tion  of  the  commciiccmGnl,  and  continuance  of  the  war;  con- 
trasting the  humane  manner  in  which  it  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  United  Slates,  with  the  barbarities  of  the  Bribsh  and 
their  Indian  allies;  at  the  same  time  assuring  his  fellow  •citizens, 
that  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the  country  weie  amply  tuffi- 
eient  to  bring  it  to  an  honourable  issue. 

Meeting  o/CoiigreiSy  Maj/  24M,  181 S.  In  pursuance  of  a 
law  of  the  last  seGsion,  the  13th  Congress  convened  on  the 
94th  of  May.  in  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  the  votes  were 
IbrMr.  Clay,  eighly-nine;  for  Mr.  Pitkin,  the  peace  candi- 
((ate,  fifty.four. 

Message,  On  the  2Sth,  the  President's  message  was  cominmu- 
nieated,  slaling  that  he  had  recently  received  a  communication 
from  the  emi)ci-or  of  Russia,  offering  his  mediation,  as  the  com- 
mon (riciul  of  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain,  forihe  pur- 
pose of  making  peace  between  them.  Tbfit  this  offer  was  iminc- 
Amttly  accepted  oti  the  part  of  th«  United  State*,  and  thRe 
eimyt  appotnlett,  end  comlnissioned  with  the  requisite 
powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  persons  ciotBet) 
with  like  powers  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain)  aiul  that  the 
two  envoys  who  were  in  the  United  Stales  at  (he  time  •{ 
their  appmntment,  had  proceeded  to  join  their  colleague 
already  »t  St.  Petersburgh.  That  the  envoys  had  aheady  re- 
ceived another  coBtBussiont  authorizing  then  to  conclude 
vilb  the  enperor  of  Russia  a  treaty  of  c<HnBierce  with  a  view 
t^strengthen  the  amicable  relations,  and  improve  the  benefit 
cial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  That  (be  senti* 
Bents  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  emperor  were  such  as 
jfOuSd  produce  an  acceptance  of  the  mediation,  might  foirly  be 
fas^med.  That  no  adequate  motives  cotUd  exist  for  her  (o 
prefer  a  coatinuaoce  of  the  war  to  the  terms  on  which  (he 
United  Slates  were  willing  to  close  it.  The  message  further 
Minarked,  that  (he  &-iiiah  cabinet  must  be  sensible,  that  with 
tcspect  to  the  important  question  of  impressmeut  on  which 
At  war  so  essentially  turns,   a  search  for,  or    seizure  of 

Brijiih  persons  or  property  on  board  nouiral  vessels  on  the 
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hif^  8eas,  is  not  a  belligerent  right  derived  from  the  law  of 
fAtions;  and  thai  no  visit,  search,  or  use  of  force  for  any  puir- 
poee,  on  iMMrd  of  vessels  of  one  independent  power,  can  be 
aancfioatod  by  the  laws  or  authority  of  another*  It  is  equallj 
obvioiSy  that  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  to  each  fliate  Ha 
sea-fiauring  members,  by  excluding  thetai  from  the  vtiMb  of 
the  other,  a  mode  heretofore  proposed,  and  nbw  enacted  by 
the  Untied  States  as  a  part  of  their  municipal  policy,  cannot 
Jhr  a  moment  be  compared  with  the  mode  practised  by  Gfeat 
Britain,  without  a  conviction  of  its  pfefhrenees,  in  as  much 
as  the  latter  leaves  the  discrimination  between  the  UMriMcs 
of  the  two  nations,  to  bflkers  etposed  to  unatoidable  bias, 
^  well  at  fiom  defect  of  evidence,  to  a  wrong  decision  under 
circumstances  precluding  redress,  and  where  a  wrong  de- 
cision, besides  the  irfepafafale  violaBon  of  the  rights  of  per- 
sons, might  frustrate  the  plans  and  profits  of  entire  voyages  : 
whereas  the  mode  adopted  by  the  United  States  guards,  with 
studied  foirness  and  delicacy,  against  errors  in  such  cases^ 
and  avoids  the  effect  of  casual  errors  on  the  safety  of  naviga- 
tion, and  the  success  of  mercantile  enterprises.  If  the  rea- 
sonableness of  expectations  drawn  from  these  considerations 
cftuld  guarantee  their  fulfilment,  a  just  peace  could  not  be 
distant;  but  it  becomes  the  wisdom  of  the  national  legislature 
to  keep  in  mind  the  true  policy  and  indispensable  obligation 
of  adapting  its  measures  to  the  principle  that  the  only  course 
to  a  -  safe  and  honourable  peace,  is  the  vigorous  employ- 
ment of  the  resources  of  war. 

TVeastuy  E^timaUg.  The  principal  object  of  this  session' 
was  to  mature  and  bring  into  operation  a  system  of  internal 
dnlies,  and  direct  taxes,  for  which  there  was  not  time  the  last* 
Such  an  additional  revenue  was  deemed  to  be  necessary,  as 
would,'  with  that  already  established,  pay  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  government,  discharge  the  redeemable  portion  of 
the  public  debt,  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  war  loans.  Mr* 
GrmHatin  having  been  appointed  one  of  the  envoys  on  the 
Russian  mediation,  the  treasury  department  was  coifimitted  to 
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Mr.  Jones,  ibc  secretary  of  (be  navy.  On  Uk  scctNid  of 
JuDc,  ill c  ac  ling  ficcrelary  oflhe  trea&ury  presented  lo  the 
house  of  rcprcscnlalivcs  »  report  on  the  »latc  of  the  trea£ury ; 
from  which  it  appoured  that  the  balance  m  the  u^asury,  on 
the  30Lh  of  September,  1812,  was  S,3«3,65S  fi9 

Receipts  at  the  treasury  from  that  psirtod  to 

the  31st  of  March  l&ia^  were  li,4\'2,A\6  Si 


The  issues  from  the  treasury  during  ibe 
same  period  were 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the 
Isl  of  April,  1813,  of 

The  loan  of  sixteen  nullions,  authonxcd  by 
the  act  of  the  8lh  of  February,  bad  been 
negotiated  upon  such  terms,  as  that  the 
United  Slates  had  received  eighty-eight 
dollars  cash  for  one  hundred  dollars  of 
.  Ibftr  £tock,  beaiing  six  per  cent,  isterest. 
ftba  mources  for  the  residue  of  the  year 
1813,  ttetethe  baJutce  of  the  loaji  of  six- 
teen miUioBS  not  yet  received  ' , 

'rW  CTisUMflB  and  sale  of  public  lands  esti- 
nateilat 

Treasury  note*  authorized  to  be  tesucd  uo* 
der  the  act  of  the  3«h  of  February,  1 8 1 3 


17,77d,06a  ^4 


14,813,862 


tlw  expennt  for  the  same  period  were  esli- 

B>ate4  to  be,  for  the  civil  list 
B^ynieot  OB  account  of  the  public  debt 
War  and  navy  departments 


39,330,000 

900,000 
10,510,000 
17,820,000 


39,230,000 

Thi  foregoing  estimates  were  calculated  to  reach  the  end 

Oflhejwr  1813.     The  secretary  recommends  an  cnrly  and 


liis.  .  UttMNtT  or  tarn  uafM  wab»  et  t 

9dMflktB^^tmmom  far  the  aofvice  of  1814*  He  Murks, 
as  rcsliMee  nmtt  be  ^ed  upoe  kMUM  far  die  fiiture  war  ex- 
penses, the  laying  of  the  internal  taxes  mst  be  considered 
irilh  $tnnr  to  that  olged  as  indispensable  to  feciUtaie  Ike 
oblaiaiBg  ef  the  loan^  and  proenring  k  upon  favourable  lenas. 
It  had  heett  satisfrttorily  asMHakied,  that  t|)e  teran  of  the 
last  loan  would  have  been  arare  fiivoarable  if  the  taxes  liad 
been  previeMsljr  laid. 

It  is  obvaons  that  by  affording  a  security  for  the  regalar 
payment  of  the  iatefcat^  suid  eventual  reimburaemeni  of  the 
principal,  more  stable  and  less  liable  to  be  weakefledi  and 
cut  off  by  the  eftcts  of  war^  than  a  revenue  depending,  as 
that  of  the  United  States  noar  almest  whoUy  doee^  on  ext^^ 
nal  commerce,  capitalists  will  advance  with  the  greater  readi«- 
neai,  and  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  the  Amds  necaiaary  for 
the  preaecntiQa  of  the  war*  Public  confidence  will  be  en-' 
sured,  and  the  means  affoitled  of  pveserving  public  credit 
unimpaired.  The  resources  of  the  oouaAry  are  ample,,  and 
if  the  SMans  now  proposed,  and  ihoae  heretofaee  recom* 
mended  fioom  this  department,  are  adopted,  it  is  believed  they 
may  fully  and  fairly  be  brought  intoaction*  # 

The  eommittee  of  ways  and  means  reported  a  direct  tax 
of  three  millions  on  fixed  property;  and  the  same  system  of 
internal  revenue  which  had  been  brought  forward,  and  nearly 
matured  the  last  session.  It  embraced  duties  on  distillerieSf 
refined  sngars,  retailers^  icenses,  sales  at  auction,  carriages^ 
and  negotiable  paper,  estimated  to  raise  two  millions,  a  duty 
of  twenty  cents  a  bushel  on  salt,  estimated  to  raise  f400,OOQf 
and  an  additional  tonnage  doty  on  foreign  vessels,  estimated 
at  $M)fiOtk  As  this  system  had  been  thoroughly  canvassed 
the  last  session,  and  the  necessity  of  an  additional  revemm^ 
was  beconmg  every  day  mere  and  more  apparent,  it.  was- 
adopted,  and  the  necessary  laws  passed  to  give  it  effect,  with 
vory  litde  debate  or  opposition^  A  further  loan  of  $  7,100,000, 
also  authorized. 
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Mr.  Wtbsttr's  ReiolutioM.  On  the  lOtii  of  June.  Mr.  Wrb' 
ster  offered  for  consideratJon  several  resolutions,  calling  on 
Ibe  eiecutive  for  information — ' 

When,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  ihc  first  intelligCDce 
was  given  to  the  American  government  of  the  French  decree 
of  the  38th  of  April.  181 1,  purporting  to  be  a  definitive  re- 
peal of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  ? 

Whether  Mr.  Russell,  the  late  charge  des  aflaires  at  tbc 
court  of  Prance,  ever  admitted  or  denied  the  correctness  of 
the  statement  of  the  duke  of  Bassano,  that  this  decree  had 
been  communicntcd  to  Mri  Barlovr's  predecessor? 

Whether  the  French  minister  at  Washington  had  ever  io- 
fonned  the  American  government  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
decree? 

And  whether  any  explanation  had  been  given  by  the  French 
government ;  why  the  decree  had  been  concealed,  together 
Wick  toy  other  Infomuitida  relative  to  the  subject,  not  im' 
pro|Mr  to  be  coamiinicated.  >  • 

TlieM  molutions  fiuteed  a  principal  topic  of  debate  from 
the  lOth  to  die  Slsl  of  June,  when  the  question  was  ttben 
upoB  them,  and  they  paasedt  yeaa  137,  nays. 36. 

R^vrt  «/  tkt  Stertttuy  ^  StaU,  On  the  13th  of  ivlf, 
the  secretary  of  state  reported  upon  the  subject  of  these  io- 
qwhes.  That  the  first  intelligence  which  the  American  gov" 
rnanrnt  received  of  the  decree  of  the  38th  of  April,  1811, 
Was  coamuaicaled  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barlow,  bearing  date 
the  19th  of  May,  and  received  the  13th  of  July,  1812.  That 
the  first  intimation  of  the  existence  of  that  decree  was  ^ven 
to  Mr.  Barlow  by  the  duke  of  Bassano,  in  an  infonnal  con- 
Vemtioii,  soHMtime  between  the  1st  aad  10th  of  May,  I  SIC, 
Bad  formally  cdmninnicated  to  him  on  the  10th.  That  Mr. 
Bariow  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  decree,  and  the  duke  of 
Bassano's  letter  qf  the  13th  of  Nay,  in  which  he.also  infonn- 
ed  Mr.  Russell,  that  the  duke  of  Bassano  stated  to  him,  that 
the  decree  had  been  duly  communicated  to  Mr.  Russell,  then 
charge  dea  affeires  at  Franoe,  at  its  date.  ^ 
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Mf  •  Bsstell  replied  to  Mr.  Barlow^s  letter,  stating  iliat  the 
first  knowledge  he  bad  of  the  decree,  was  derired  from  his 
letter  of  the  1 1th  of  May.  The  secretary  further  stated,  thatno 
^onmMUoiCioo  of  the  decree  was  eyer  made  to  the  American 
govemment  by  the  French  minister,  and  no  expbaalioii  ghren 
why  4be  decree  was  not  published,  and  eommunicated  to  the 
Americaa  goverument  at  its  date.  The  minister  of  France  had 
l^aen  asked  to  explain  the  cause  of  a  proceeding  so  eztraor- 
diaary,  and  exceptiooable ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  his  first 
itttelligence  of  that  decree  was  received  by  the  Wasp,  in  a 
letter  from  the  duke  of  Bassano,  of  the  10th  of  May,  181S ; 
in  which  the  duke  expressed  his  surprise,  that  a  prior  letter 
of  May  1811,  in  which  he  transmitted  to  him  a  copy  of  the 
decree  for  the  information  of  the  American  government,  had 
not  been  received.  The  light  in'  which  this  transactioii  was 
viewed  by  the  President,  had  been  noticed  by  him  in  his 
inessage  to  CSoogress,  and  eommunicated  to  Mr«  Barlow,  in  a 
letter  ct  the  14th  of  July,  with  a  view  to  the  requisite  inform 
Biation  from  the  French  govemment#  Before  the  reception 
of  thai  letter,  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Basaano  had 
left  Paris  for  the  north.  Mr.  Barlow  died  before  any  expla- 
nations had  been  given ;  and  his 'successor,  recently  appointed, 
has  been  instructed  to  demand  the  necessary  explanation- 
After  aosweriog  the  questions  proposed  by  the  resolutions, 
the  secretary  entered  into  an  elaborate  discussion,  tending  to 
show  that  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  in  council  was 
owing  to  other  causes  than  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees^ 
and  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  that  of  the  38th  of  April,  1811. 
That  in  professedly  making  that  decree  the  basis  of  their  repeal,, 
the  British  governmeni  had  conceded  that  they  ought  to  have 
repealed  them  on  the  ground  of  the  declaration  of  the  French 
government  of  the  5th  of  August,  1810,  so  as  to  lake  effect 
on  the  1st  of  the  following  November;  and  by  failing  so  tor 
do,  were^  justly  chargeable  with  all  the  consequences  of  the 
war.  That  the  final  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  was  to  he 
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ascribed  lo  the  presBurn  which  the  reitriclivc  syiieai  of  lh*T 
Atnericau  govcrament  brought  upon  the  British  nation.* 

Accompanying  the  repori,  was  the  correspondence  between 
the  American  and  French  goremmentB,  confinning  ibe  state- 
ments i(  contained. 

The  comoiitice  of  foreign  relations,  to  whom  the  subject 
was  referred,  without  adverting  to  the  concealment  of  thede- 
cree  by  iho  French  government,  from  the  S8th  of  April,  1811, 
tothe  10th of  May,  t8)i,  and  Ihe  false  declaration,  that  it 
was  communicated  to  Mr.  RuskII  at  its  date,  remark  :  Tbai 
die  secretary's  report,  and  the  accompanying  doctimeais 
furnish  strong  additional  proof  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
(he  war,  and  powerful  motives  for  the  steady  and  vigctous 
prosecution  of  it,  aa  the  surest  means  of  a  safe  and  honour)' 
We  peace.  That  it  can  now  no  longer  be  doubted,  thai  it 
was  the  pressure  of  the  restrictive  measures,  combined  with 
die  deterniinatian  of  Congress,  to  r«dress  their  wnmga  by 
ams,  and  not  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  that  broke  down 
the  British  uders  in  council,  and  destroyed  tbat  dangmHU 
system  of  monopoly,  by  which  America  was,  in  feet,  ss  to  her 
commerce,  re-colonized.  Their  report  concludes  with  a  re- 
solution, declaring  that  the  conduct  of  the  exectnive,  in  relation 
10  the  subjects  referred  to,  meets  the  approbation  of  tbe  bouse. 
MtuiaehMieiti  Remonttranct.  On  the  19th  <^  June,  Vr. 
Pickering  presented  a  remonstrance  from  the  legislature 
•of  Maasachnsetts,  cofldcmbtng  in  strong  and  pointed  ho- 
guage  the  war,  as  imptJitic  and  unjust.  Tbey  slate  tbat  of 
the  two  favndred  and  fifiees  millions  derived  by  the  United 
States,  tinder  the  «^ratioa  of  the  federal  constitution,  Mas- 
-sacbusetts  had  paid  more  than  forty  millions,  or  about  <Mie 
fifth  part  into  the  naUonal  treasury.  That  if  this  sum  bad 
heva  preserved  to  her,  she  woold  have  been  fully  mtnpe- 
Oent  to  her  own  defence^  That  she  possesses  a  sea-coast 
.more  extensive  and  populous  than  any  other  state  in  the  union; 
and  an  extensive  land  frontier,  now  wholly  abandoned  by  the 
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goyernvfkeni,  vihoso  duty  it  was  to  protect  her.     Tha^lhe  pol- 
icy adopted  by  the  general  goveriunent,  had  brought  the  good 
people  of  4hat  coBimonwealth  to  the  verge  of  ruin ;  had  an- 
aihilaled  chat  commerce  so  essential  to  her  prosperity,  increas- 
ed their  burdens  while  it  diminished  their  means  of  support ; 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  immense  standing  army, 
dangerous  to  their  liberties  and  irreconcileable  with  the  gen- 
ius ^  their  constitution  ;  destroyed  theirjust  and  constitution- 
al weight  in  the  general  government ;  and,  by  involving  them 
la  a  disastrous  war,  had  placed  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
the  control  of  the  fisheries,  a  treasure  of  more  value  to  the 
^country  than  all  the  territories  for  which  they  are  contending, 
^ud  wiuch  furnisbthe  only  means  of  subsistence  for  thousands 
of  her  citizens,  and  the  great  nursery  of  her  seamen,  and 
4lie  right  to  which  cannot  be  be  abandoned  by  New  l^ng- 
land* 

The  remonstrance  concludes,  by  earnestly  requesting,  thai 
measures  may  be  immediately  adopted  to  stay  the  sword 
of  the  destroyer,  and  prevent  the  further  effiision  of  humao 
blood :  that  the  invading  armies  may  be  forthwith  recalled 
within  our  own  territories,  and  that  every  effort  of  oub  rulers 
may  be^lirected  to<he  attainment  of  a  just  and  honourable 
paace:  ihgt  mutual  confidence  and  commercial  prosperity 
may  be  again  restored  to  our  distracted  and  suffering  country  | 
.and  t^t  by  an  upright  and  faithfiil  administration  of  the  gov- 
'emmeQt,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution,  its  blessings 
may  be  equally  diffused  to  every  part  of  the  union.  The  re- 
monstrance was  read,  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  contin- 
ued to  the  next  session. 

British  Licenses.  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply 
of  provisions  for  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  combined 
amucs  in  Spain,  the  naval  officers  commanding  the  Ameri- 
can stations,  had  been  directed  by  an  order  of  council  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  grant  licenses  to  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  United  States,  laden  with  provisions,  and 
bound  to  those  places.    These  licenses  protected  them  fipop 
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Biilish  capture  on  their  oulw^ircl  and  return  voyages.  By 
mcanR  of  ihem,  a  brisk  and  lucrative  trade  was  carried  on ; 
those  places  in  a  great  measure  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
the  war ;  supplies  obtained  for  (he  British  army  and  navy,  and 
British  merchandise  introduced  into  the  United  States.  Ves- 
sels sailing  under  these  licenses,  had  been  taken  by  Ameri- 
ean  privateers,  brought  in  and  libelled;  the  prize  courts 
cleared  them,  on  the  ground  (hat  such  tnde  was  not  prohibit- 
ed  by  law. 

Such  a  commerce  was  evidently  inadmissible.  It  tended 
to  frustrate  some  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  war.  An 
act  was  piisxed  this  session,  forbidding  all  persons  from  ob- 
laininj;,  using  or  selling  such  licenses,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting 
twice  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  be  protected  there- 
by, and  a  fine  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Any  vessel  found 
sailing  under  such  license,  was  to  be  considered  as  sailing 
nuder  the  British  flag,  and  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  as 
lawful  prize- 
On  application  of  tbe  owners  of  privateers,  the  duties  on 
|iFize  goods  were  reduced  to  one  third  less  than  what  were 
payable  on  goods  imported  in  any  other  manner. 

Stfort  of  tht  Committee  on  the  manner  m  which  the  War 
^d  been  condttcted.  In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  a  cotn- 
raittee  was  appointed  upon  that  part  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage which  related  to  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  war 
kad  been  waged  by  the  enemy.  On  the  3Ist  of  July,  Mr. 
Macon,  from  that  committee,  reported,  that  they  had  collect* 
cd,  and  arranged,  all  the  testimony  that  was  in  their  power  to 
obtain,  under  the  following  heads  : — 

Ist.  Bad  treatment  of  American  prisoners. 
5d.  Detention  of  American  prisoners  as  British  subjects, 
en  the  plea  of  nativity  in  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  or 
of  naturahzation. 

3d.  Detention  of  mariners  as  prisoners  of  war,  who  were 
in  Epgland  when  tbe  war  was  declared. 
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4th.  Compulsory  service  of  impressed  American  seamen 
on  board  of  British  ships  of  ^var* 

5th.  Violation  of  flags  of  truce. 

6th«  Ransom  of  American  jMisoners  from  Indians  in  the 
British  service* 

7th.  Pillage,  and  destruction  of  private  property,  on  the 
Chesapeakte  bay,  and  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

8th*  Massacre  and  burning  of  American  prisoners,  surren- 
dered to  officers  of  Great  Britain,  by  Indians  in  the  British 
service.  Abandonment  of  the  remains  of  Americans,  killed 
ID  battle,  or  murdered  after  the  surrender  to  the  British  ;  the* 
pillage  and  shooting  of  American  citizens,  and  the  burning  of 
their  houses,  after  the  surrender  to  the  British,  under  the 
guaraatee  of  protection*. 

9thk  Outrages  at  Hampton. 

The  evidence  under  the  first  head,  the  committee  remark^ 
demonstrates  that  the  British  government  has  adopted  rigor-* 
ous  regulations,  unfi'iendly  to  the  comfort,  and  apparently  un- 
necessary for  the  safe  keeping  of  American  prisoners.  It 
shows  also,  instances  of  a  departure  from  the  customary  rules 
of  war,  by  the  selection  and  confinement,  in  close  prisohs,  of 
particular  persons,  and  the  transportation  of  them  for  unde- 
fined causes,  fi'ora  the  ports  of  the  British  colonies  to  the 
island  of  Great  Britain* 

The  evidence  under  the  second  head,  establishes  the  faci;, 
that  however  the  fact  of  detaining  American  citizens  or  Bri- 
tish subjects,  may  be  regarded,  as  to  the  principle  it  involves^ 
diat  such  detentions  continue  to  occur,  through  the  agency  of 
the  naval  and  other  commanders  of  that  government ;  and 
that  however  unwilling  to  allow  other  nations  to  naturalize 
her  subjects,  Great  Britain  is  disposed  to  enforce  the  obliga- 
tion entered  into  by  subjects  naturalized  under  her  laws. 

The  evidence  under  the  third  head  shows,  that  while  all 
other  American  citizens  were  permitted  to  depart  within  A 
reasonable  time  after  the  declaration  of  war,  all  marinei^ 
who  were  in  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  at  that  perio^ 
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whether  they  resorted  lo  her  ports  in  time  of  pcMe  for  law- 
ftil  purposes,  or  were  forced  into  them,  under  pretence  of  il- 
legal commerce,  are  considered  as  prisonors  of  war. 

The  Icstimony  collected  under  Ihc  fourth  head,  proves  tl  lo 
be  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  officers  of  the  British  armed 
vessels,  to  force  impressed  Americans  to  serve  against  their 
counlry,  by  threats,  corporal  puniehDient,  and  the  fear  of 
immediate  execution. 

The  evidence  under  rhe  other  heads,  embraced  the  outrages 
committed  in  (he  Chesapeake,  and  on  the  river  Raisin,  and 
clearly  established  the  facta  that  have  been  related,  as  lo 
those  Iransaclions. 

The  whole  testimony,  thus  collected  and  arranged,  reraaiD<=. 
6n  the  records  of  Congress;  and  the  report  concludes  with  n 
resolution,  requesting  the  President  lo  have  collected  and 
presented  to  Congress  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  evi- 
dence of  any  departure  by  the  enemy,  from  the  ordinary 
(Dodedf  conducting  War  among  civilized  nations.  The  neil 
flieeting  of  Congress  was  fixed  on  the  first  Monday  of  Dc- 
tember,  and  the  session  closed  on  the  3d  of  August. 

Natural  Allegiance. — Qttteniton  Prisoners.  At  the  com- 
tnencement  of  (he  war,  a  question  arose  on  the  subject  of 
natural  allegiance  between  the  belligerents,  which  had  well 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  lives  of  all  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  made  prisoners  on  either  side. 

Among  the  Americans  taken  at  the  battle  of  Queenston, 
*ere  twenty -three  persons  whom  he  British  authorities  claim- 
ed to  have  been  born  within  their  dominions  ;  they  selected 
Ihoee,  put  them  in  close  confinement,  and  sent  them  to  Eng- 
lank  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.  On  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  it  was  claimed,  that  these  persons  were  British  born 
subjects,  taken  on  British  territory,  in  arms  against  their 
sovereign;  that  every  person  born  within  the  king's  domin- 
ions, whether  original  or  colonial,  owed  a  natural,  unaliena- 
ble allegiance  lo  the  crown,  which  no  circumstances,  limes, 
or  placeS4  length  of  residence  in  foreign  countries,  or  obliga- 
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tions  contracted  there,  could  dissolve.  That  this  principle 
WAS  recognised  by  all  civilized  nations,  and  was  the  univer-* 
sal  law  of  Europe*  That  however  princes  might  permit 
their  subjects  to  accept  commissions,  or  engage  in  foreign 
service^  it  was  always  with  the  exception  that  they  should 
not  bear  arms  against  their  native  sovereign,  and  generally 
with  the  condition,  that  in  case  their  own  country  should  be 
Mgaged  in  war,  they  should  return  to  its  defence.  That  a 
aubject  could  i\ot,  by  being  naturalized  in  a  foreign  countryi 
dissolve  his  allegiance;  and  that  if,  by  contracting  inconsistent 
oUigations,  he  had  subjected  himself  to  inconveniences  and 
hazards,  he  must  abide  the  consequences. 

EKpatfiatUm*  The  American  government  strongly  remon** 
strated  agamst  the  proceeding,  and  claimed  that  the  persons 
in  question  were  naturalized  American  citizens,  and  entitled 
to  the  same  treatment  as  other  prisoners  of  war.  The  ground 
taken  by  them  was,  that  every  person  at  his  birth  owed  only 
a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  country  of  his  nativity,  continu-* 
ing  only  during  his  residence  therein.  That  granting  to  a 
subject  the  liberty  of  emigrating  and  settling  in  other  coun- 
tries, necessarily  implied  the  liberty  of  changing  his  allegi- 
ance, ^o  person  could  be  under  two  obligations  inconsistent 
with  each  other  at  the  same  time ;  one  or  the  other  must 
necessarily  be  void.  When  therefore  a  nation  freely  per" 
mitted  its  subjects  to  emigrate,  and  settle  in  foreign  countrieSf 
and  received  and  naturalized  foreigners  at  home,  it  necessa- 
rily implied  a  liberty  to  their  emigrating  subjects  to  change 
their  allegiance.  American  citizens  on  board  British  ships, 
and  those  resident  in  Canada  holding  lands  under  the  crown, 
were  required  to  bear  arms  against  the  United  States. 

The  difierence  between  the  two  nations  on  this  subject, 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  different  structure  of  the 
governments.  Great  Britain  and  other  monarchies  were 
originally  founded  on  the  feudal  principle,  that  all  persons 
bom  within  their  territories  were  the  vassals  of  the  crown ; 
and  that  the  king  had  an  interest,  or  species  of  property  in 


none  but  the  prince  and  his  vassals  or  subj< 
had  no  ground  of  complaint,  but  when  the 
to  be  enforced  on  the  territory,  or  in  the 
power,  it  became  a  manifest  invasion  of  the 
pendence  of  that  nation*  The  republics  of 
were  founded  upon  the  principle  of  an  c 
among  all  ^llieeititeitot' and  a  voluntary  asi 
motiial  protection.  That  a  person  was  ni 
plaee  of  his  birth,  but  was  always  at  lib 
residence  in  any  country :  that  protection  < 
only  wUle  the  citiien  remained  within  the 
allegiance  and  protection  were  necessaril; 
co-efttmaives  thai  when  a  person  removed 
of  his  own  government^  and  settled  h'unsell 
tectioa  necessarily  ceased  and  with  it  the  c 
ligatioB  of  service,  or  allegiance* 

RUaliaUonm  The  reBu>nstrances  of  Uie  I 
meat  proving  ineffectual,  a  system  of  retalia 
ed.  I'wenty'three  British  prisoners  were  sel 
m  close  confinement,  to  abide  the  fate  ol 
prisoiiars*  Foity*aix  American  officers  wer 
pat  in  close  confinement,  to  abide  the  fate  of 
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then  taken,  and  closely  confined,  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  last 
forty«8ix  Irtish.  A  cartel  agreed  on  between  General  Win* 
der  and  Colonel  Baynes,  for  the  general  exchange  of  prison*- 
ers  in  Canada,  was  disapproved  by  the  Pretident,  because  it 
excepted  bom  its  provisions,  the  forty-six  American  officers 
first  taken;  and  no  exchange  of  prisoners  could  be  made. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  constitution  which  ordains, 
^that  the  President  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  union,''  the  President 
communicated  these  facts  -to  Congress ;  and  under  the  same 
piovision,  both  houses  had  adopted  the  practice  of  requesting 
of  the  President  information  of  any  facts  relating  to  the  sub« 
Jects  of  their  deliberation.  On  this  occasion  the  senate  ex** 
tended  the  inquiry  as  to  what  the  law  of  nations  was  upon  the 
point  of  natural  allegiance  ;  and  passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing ^^  the  President  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  them  such 
information  as  he  may  possess  of  the  cases,  with  their  circuov 
stances,  in  which  any  civilized  nation  had  punished  its  native 
subjects  taken  in  arms  against  her,  and  for  which  punishment 
retaliation  bad  been  inflicted  by  the  nation  in  who$e  service 
they  had  been  taken.'' 

ft  was  obvious  that  whatever  information  was  to  be  had 
upon  this  subject,  must  be  gained  from  books  of  history,  and 
treatises  upon  the  law  of  nations,  contained  in  the  library  of 
Congress,  and  equally  in  the  power  of  the  senate  as  of  the 
President,  and  the  constitution  had  no  where  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  executive,  to  instruct  the  legislature  in  principles  of 
general  lawt  The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  the  resolution 
of  the  senate  was  referred,  remarks,  that  by  it  inforination  is 
demanded  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  and  other  powers 
in  past  times,  without  limitation  in  the  retrospect,  in  circum- 
stances bearing  upon  the  question  of  retaliation ;  and  that 
these  inquiries  necessarily  involve  an  extensive  research  in 
the  history  and  jurisprudence  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  for 
which  task  the  other  duties  of  his  office  had  altogether  dis- 
squalified  him.    Another  difficulty  presented  itself,  not  men? 
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tioned  by  the  secretary ;  that  such  a  research  would  hava 
brought  inio  view  cases  which  impiignoc)  ihe  principles 
adopted  by  the  American  government.  A  few  of  the  most 
prominent,  were : 

Prtctdtnts.  The  case  of  Doctor  Story,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  a  native  of  England,  who  had 
long  quitted  his  country,  become  a  subject  of  Spain,  and  had 
been  actually  received  in  England  as  an  ambassador  of  thff 
Spanish  governnicnt.  He  was  afterwards  indicted  for  treason 
rn  England,  pleaded  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Spanish  subject  Jn 
his  justification;  his  plea  was  overruled,  and  he  condemned 
and  executed. 

The  case  of  Colonel  Townley,  who  was  indicted,  ronvicled, 
and  executed,  for  bearing  anns  against  England,  noiwith' 
standing  his  having  been  naturalized  in  France;  and  no  re- 
monstrance or  claim  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  French 
or  Spanish  governments  in  either  case. 

History  also  presents  the  French  decree  of  Trianon,  wbich 
provides,  that  no  Frenchman  can  be  naturalized  abroad  witb- 
out  the  emperor's  consent;  and  such  as  are  naturalized  witb 
consent  can  at  no  time  bear  arms  against  France. 

American  history  brings  to  view  a  law  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  allows  a  native  citizen,  by  a  fbnoal  deed,  exe* 
cuted  before  witnesses,  acknowledged  in  court,  and  recorded, 
10  quit  claim,  and  renounce  his  binh-righl,  and  thenceforth 
be  deemed  as  though  he  had  never  been  a  citizen  of  the  state, 
necessarily  implying  that  without  such  process,  expslriation 
■was  not  admissible. 

Also  a  judicial  decision  of  the  highest  authoriljr  in  the  ease 
■of  Isaac  Williams ;  who,  being  a  native  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  1792  received  a  lieutenant's  commissioQ. 
and  served  on  board  the  Jupiter,  a  French  seventy-four  gun 
ship,  and  in  the  same  year  was  naturalized  in  France,  agreea- 
bly to  the  forms  of  law  in  that  countiy,  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  French  republic,  renouncing  expressly,  hie  alle- 
giance to  all  oihpr  i-oiintries;  particularly  to  America;  had 
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^«ver  since  continued  under  the  government,  and  for  most  of 
the  time,  had  resided  in  France.    In  the  year  1799,  he  was 

^incficted,  and  tried  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  holden  by  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  for  having,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1797,  accepted  a  commission  under  the  French  repub- 
Fic,  and  instructions  to  commit  acts  of  hostility  against  Great 
Britain,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  them  and  Great  Britain.    Dn  these 
facts,  the  chief  justice  decided  that  the  prisoner  was  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  aetfl  compiaioed  of  were 
done,  and  that  the  facts  stated  aSbrded  no  ground  of  defence. 
The  judge  remarks,  that  all  the  members  of  the  cirit  commu- 
nity are  bound  to  each  other  by  compact,  which  cannot  be 
dissolved  by  one  of  the  parties  by  his  own  act.     The  com- 
pact between  the  community  and  its  members,  is,  that  the 
community  should  protect  them,  and  that  they  should  at  all 
times  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  community,  and  faitbfyl 
in  its  defence.    If  an  emigrating  citizen  embarrasses  himself 
with  contradictory  obligations  by  naturalization,  the    fault 
and  folly  are  his  own ;  this  implies  no  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  citizen  should  expatriate  himself* 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Historical  research^ 
presenting  these  views  of  the  subject,  (he  secretary,  after 
apologizing  for  not  going  into  them,  merely  proceeds  to  re- 
mark, that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  naturalize  foreigners ; 
all  employ  in  their  service  the  subjects  of  each  other,  and 
frequently  against  their  native  countries,  ertn  when  not 
naturalized.  They  all  allow  their  own  subjects' to  emigrate ; 
that  although  examples  may  be  found  of  the  punishment  of 
their  native  subjects,  taken  in  arras  against  them ;  these  ex- 
amples are  few,  and  have  either  been  marked  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  taking  them  out  of  the  contested  fNrinciple,  or 
have  proceeded  from  the  passions  or  policy  of  the  occasion. 
Even  in  prosecutions  and  convictions,  having  the  latter  origin, 
the  final  act  of  punishment  has  been  prevented,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, by  a  sense  of  equity  and  humanity,  or  a  dread  of 
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Mtaliation.  Il  is  confidently  believed  that  no  instance  can 
be  found,  in  which  ihe  alleged  purposes  of  the  enemy 
against  the  twenty-three  persons  in  question,  under  the  cir- 
eumitances  which  belong  to  their  case,  even  though  many  tn 
thwn  may  not  have  been  regularly  namralized,  are  counte- 
nanced by  the  proceedings  of  any  European  nation.  That 
if  no  instances  occur  of  retaliation  in  the  few  cases  requiring 
it,  win  any  of  ihem,  by  the  govemmeni  employing  such  per- 
sons, it  has  been,  it  is  presumed,  because  the  punishment 
which  has  been  intUcied  by  the  native  country  might  be  ac- 
eounlcd  for  on  some  principle  other  than  its  denial  of  the 
right  of  emigration  and  naturaliKauon.  Had  the  goverDmeni 
employing  tlie  persons  so  punished  by  their  native  country 
retaliated  in  such  cases,  it  might  have  incurred  the  reproach, 
either  of  countenancing  acknowledged  crimes,  or  of  fol- 
lowing the  example  in  acts  of  cruelty,  exciting  horror,  rather 
(ban  of  fulfilling  its  pledge  to  innocent  penoDS,  in  support  of 
fights  fairly  obtained,  and  sanctioned  by  the  general  opinion 
Wid  practice  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  ancient  and  modern.* 

The  opinions  and  reasonings  of  Ihe  secretary  appear  to 
have  been  saiiifeclory.  A  bill  was  introduced,  authorising 
retaliation  in  cases  where  the  President  deemed  it  juat  and 
oecessary ;  which  failed  of  passing,  only  on  the  ground  that 
such  |)Ower9were  already  fully  contained  in  the  general  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  executive  to  conduct  the  war. 

Qutenston  Pritoners  rtUastd,  This  unfortunate  contro- 
versy  was  progressing  to  an  alanning  extent,  Ihe  end  of 
which  none  could  fore'see,  when  the  American  government 
leceived  intelligence  from  Mr.  Beasley,  their  commissary  of 
prisoners  in  England,  that  there  never  had  been  any  fK«- 
ceedings  against  the  Queenston  prisoners,  and  that  they  were 
restored  to  the  coiKlition  of  ordinary  prisoners  of  war.  This 
ended  the  controversy ;   the  hostages  were  immediately  re- 
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leafed  on  both  sides ;  and  the  general  cartel  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners)  ratified  and  executed. 

Meeiii^  q^  Congress.  The  second  session  of  the  13th 
CongresS)  pursuant  to  the  constitution,  commenced  on  the  6th 
ofDecettiber* 

Mtsfage.  On  the  7th,  the  President's  opening  message 
was  received,  in  which  he  informed  Congress,  that  it  was  a 
just  expectation,  firom  the  respect  due  to  the  distinguished 
sovereign  who  had  iavited  the  belligerent  parties  to  nego- 
tiation under  his  mediation,  from  the  readiness  with  which  it 
was  accepted  by  the  United  States,  and  from  a  pledge  to  be 
Ibond  in  an  act  of  their  legislature  of  the  liberality  which 
their  plenipotentiaries  would  carry  into  the  negotiations,  that 
no  time  would  be  lost  by  the  British  government,  in  em- 
bracing the  experiment  for  hastening  a  stop  to  the  efiiision  of 
blood.  A  prompt  and  cordial  acceptance  of  the  mediation 
was  the  less  to  be  doubted,  as  it  was  of  a  nature,  not  to  sub- 
mit rights  or  pretensions  on  either  side  to  the  decision  of  an 
umpire,  but  merely  to  afford  an  opportunity  honourable  and 
desirable  to  both,  for  discussing,  and  if  possible,  adjusting 
them  for  their  mutual  interests.  The  British  cabinet,  either 
mistaking  our  desire  of  peace  for  a  dread  of  their  power,  or 
misled  by  other  fallacious  calculations,  has  disappointed  thesct^ 
reasonable  anticipations.  No  communication  from  our  en- 
voys having  reached  us,  the  President  remarks,  no  informa- 
tion has  beep  received  from  that  source.  But  it  is  known 
that  the  mediation  was  declined  in  the  first  instance,  and 
there  is  no  evidence,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  that 
a  change  in  the  British  councils  has  taken  place,  or  is  to  be 
expected.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  nation,  proad  of  its 
rights  and  conscious  of  its  strength,  has  no  choice  but  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  latter,  in  support  of  the  former.  To  this  detcr- 
minatioTY,  the  best  encouragement  is  derived  from  the  success 
with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  the  American 
arms,  both  on  the  land  and  waters.  An  historical  view  is 
then  presented  of  the  military  and  naval  transacfionB  of 
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1813,  from   wliieh  ihe  President  draws  (he  foregoing   infc 
cncc. 

The  beneficial  eSecU  «f  the  war  lo  the  United  Stales  is 
thus  described.     If  the  war  has  increa.scd  the  inieiruptions  of 
our  commerce,  il  has  at  the  same  time  cherished  and  mulli- 
phed  our  manufactures,  ao  as  lo  render  us  indcpcDdcnl  of  all 
other  countries  for  the  more  essential  branches,  and  is  rapidly 
giving  them  an  extent  which  will  create  additional  staples  fbrd 
foreign  markets.     If  much  treasure  has  been  expended,  I 
inconsiderable  portion  of  it  has  been  applied  to  objects  dutst  J 
ble  in  their  nature,  and  necessary  to  their  permanent  s^fetJT^ 
If  the  war  has  exposed   us  Lo  increased  spoliations  on  I 
ocean,  and  predatory  incursions  on  the  land,  it  has  deveiopcill 
the  national  means  of  retaliating  the  former,  and  of  providiB 
protection  against  the  latter ;  dcmonslralrng  to  all,  that  e 
blow  aimed  at  our  oiarititnc  independence,  is  an  impvtse  3< 
eclcrating  the  growth  of  oiif  mtirilime  powi-r.     By  diffusing 
through  the  mass  of  the  nation  the  elements  of  military  disci- 
pline and  instruction,  by  augmenting  and  distributing  warlike 
preparations  applicable  to  future  use,  by  evincing  the  zeal  and 
valour  with  which  ihey  will  be  employed,  and  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  every  necessary  burden  will  be  borne,  a 
greater  respect  for  ouf  rights,  and  a  longer  duration  of  our 
future  peace  are  promised  than  could  be  expected  without 
these  proofs  of  the  national  character  and  resources.     The 
war  das'  proved  moreover  that  our  free  governments,  like 
other  free  governments,  though  slow  in  its  early  movemenu, 
acquires  in  its  progress  a  force  proportioned  to  its  freedom, 
and  that  the  Union  of  these  states,  the  guardiea  of  the  freedom 
and  safety  of  all  and  each,  is  strengthened  by  every  occasion 
that  puts  it  to  the  test.     In  fine  the  war  in  all  its  vicissitudes 
■a  illustrating  the  capacity  and  destiny  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  a  great,  flourishing,  and  powerful  nation. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  war,  so  happily  portrayed  in 
the  message,  in  a  great  measure  alleviated  the  public  feelings 
of  regret  and  disappointment,  at  the  loss  of  the  stores  at 
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Sackett's  Harbour,  the  disasters  at  Burlington  and  the  Beaver 
Dams,  the  abandonment  of  the  Montreal  expedition,  and  the 
confiagration  of  the  Niagara  frontier/^  It  did  not,  however, 
preclude  Congress  from  instituting  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  ill  success  of  the  American  arms,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1813. 

Etnbargo.  On  the  9th  of  December,  the  President  sent 
a  confidential  communication  to  Congress,  stating  that  the 
tendency  of  the  commercial  and  naviga^tion  laWs  to  favour  the 
enemy  and  prolong  the  war,  is  more  and  more  developed  by 
experieojce.  Supplies  of  the  most  essential  kind,  find  tbeir 
way  not  only  to  British  posts  and  garrisons  at  a  distance,  but 
tbeur  armies  in  our  neighbourhood,  with  which  our  own  are 
contending,  derive  from  our  ports  and  outlets  a  subsistence 
otemnable  with  difiiculty,  if  at  all,  firom  other  sources*  Even 
the  fleets  and  troops  infesting  our  coasts  and  waters  are  by 
like  supplies  accommodated,  and  encouraged  in  their  predato- 
ry warfeure*-  Abuses  having  a  like  tendency,  take  place  in  our 
import  trade*  British  fabrics  and  products,  find  iheir  way 
into  our  ports,  under  the  name,  and  from  the  ports  of  other 
countries,  and  often  in  British  vessels,  disguised  as  neutrals 
by  false  colours  and  papers.  To  these  abuses  it  may  be  add- 
ed, that  illegal  importations  are  openly  made  with  advantage 
to  the  violaters  of  the  law,  by  undervaluations,  or  other  cir« 
cumstances  involved  in  a  course  of  judicial  proceedings 
against  them*  It  is  found  also,  that  the  practice  of  ransom- 
ing, is  a  cover  for  collusive  captures,  and  a  channel  for  intel- 
ligence, advantageous  to  the  enemy* 

To  remedy  these  evils,  the  President  recommends  an  em- 
bargo, and  also  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  articles 
known  to  be  derived  either  not  at  all,  or  in  an  immaterial  de- 
gree, firom  any  other  country  than  Great  Britain,  from  what- 
ever port  or  place,  or  in  whatever  vessels  they  may  be 
brought ;  that  all  persons  concerned  in  collusive  captures,  or 
in  ransoming  their  vessels  or  cargoes  firom  the  enemy,  be 
subject  to  adequate  penalties  ;  and  an  enforcement  of  the 
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lion -importation  laws  with  increased  rigour.  The  mpssegc 
was  commi tied  to  the  commiliee  of  foreign  relations  ;  and  on 
the  10th,  Mr.  Grund|^  from  thai  commitlee,  reported  a  bill, 
laying  an  embargo  without  limitation.  On  the  11th,  Mr. 
Oakley,  while  the  house  had  this  bill  under  consideration,  of- 
fered two  resolutions,  requesting  the  President  to  lay  before 
the  house,  the  evidence  in  his  possession,  of  the  facts  stated  in 
his  message  of  the  9th.  The  house  refused  to  consider  these 
resolutions,  yeas  54,  nays  74.  Sundry  amendments  were  of- 
ftred,  tending  to  alter  the  principal  features  of  the  embargo 
liirt,  and  negatived.  The  act  passed  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives on  the  11th  of  December,  yeas  85,  nays  57 ;  and  in 
the  senate,  yens  20,  nays  14.  The  bill  prohibited  the  depart- 
ure of  any  vessel  from  the  ports  of  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  except  their  public  and  private  armed  vessclsradd 
foreign  vessels  in  ballast,  or  with  such  cargoes  only  as  they 
Might  have  ott  board  at  the*  time  of  passing  the  act.  It  also 
prohibited  the  putting  on  board  any  water  craft,  or  ttansptnt* 
ing  by  land  carriage,  any  specie,  goods,  wares,  or  meicfaan* 
dise  whatever,  with  intent  to  transport  the  same  without  the 
United  States,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  vessel  or  carTisge« 
and  the  lading ;  and  the  President  was  authorized  to  employ 
neh  portion  of  the  land  ot  naval  forces  as  were  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  effects  of 
tlus  measure  which  entirely  prevented  any  intercourse /by 
^vater,  between  even  neighbouring  ports  of  the  same  statet 
were  felt  with  peculiar  severity  by  the  towns  on  the  eastern 
sea-board;  many  of  which  depended  on  small  coasting  ves- 
sels for  fuel  and  other  necessary  supplies. 

Under  the  second  section  of  this  act,  the  collector  of  New 
York  seized  a  large  quantity  of  specie  belonging  to  the  Has- 
sachosetts  bank,  which  had  been  drawn  from  one  of  the  banks 
in  New- York,  and  was  about  being  remitted  to  Boston  ;  as 
being  ultimately  destined  for  exportation.  On  a  representa- 
flon  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  they  determined  it  to 
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be  a  flagrant  violation  of  private  rights,  and  requested  the 
governor  to  make  a  representation  to  the  President  upon  tbe^ 
subject*    On  such  representation,  the  President  referred  the 
subject  to  ihe  secretary  of  the  treasury  who  ordered  the 
money  to  be  returned  to  the  agents  of  the  bank* 

Embargo  raistd.  On  the  31st  of  Marcby  the  President 
sent  a  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  states  that  taking 
into  view  the  mutual  interest  which  the  United  States*  and' 
foreign  nations  in  amity  with  them  have  in  a  liberal  commer* 
cial  intercourse)  and  the  extensive  changes  favourable  thert- 
to  which  have  recently  taken  place,  and  the  important  adfin- 
tages  which  may  result  from  adapting  the  state  of  our  com* 
mercial  laws  to  the  circumstances  now  existing ;  he  is  induced 
to  r^ommend  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  non-importation 
Iftws*  He  recommends  also,  in  aid  of  domestic  manu&co 
tores,  a  continuance  of  the  double  duties,  for  two  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  a  prohibition  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  specie  for  the  same  period. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  foreign  re- 
lations, who  on  the  4th  of  April  presented  a  report  to  the 
the  house,  stating  that,  previous  to  the  late  changes  in  Europe, 
the  bearing  of  the  restrictive  measures  was  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  enemy.  That  at  present  a  prospect  existtii 
of  extended  intercourse  with  friendly  powers,  highly  impor-^ 
tant  to  both  parties,  and  which  it  may  be  presumed  they  will 
find  an  equal  interest  and  disposition  to  promote*  All  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Holland,  heretofore  under  the  double 
restraint  of  internal  regulation,  and  external  blockades,  and 
depredations  fi*om  a  commerce  with  the  United  States,  ap- 
pear by  late  events  to  be  liberated  therefrom.  That  changes 
equally  favourable  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pear to  be  taking  place,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the 
more  extreme  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  considera- 
tions, together  with  those  of  an  internal  nature,  equally  forci- 
ble, among  which  are  the  augmentation  of  the  revenue,  main- 
tenance of  the  public  credit,  increasing  the  price,  and  pro- 
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moting  the  circulation  of  the  produce  of  the  connlry,  had  in- 
duced them  to  report  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
and  non-iraportalion  laws.  A  large  majority  of  the  house 
Kceivcd  this  bill  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  passed  it 
on  the  7th;  yeas  115,  nays  37. 

Trtantry  Report,  On  the  8th  of  January,  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  presented  his  annual  report ;  stating  that  the 
receipts  at  the  treasury  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1813,  were  horn  the  customs,  sales  of  lands,  and 
other  small  branches  of  revenue  |13,568,04«:.43 

From  loans  23,976,912  50 

Balance  in  the  treasury  9,362,6*9  69 


Making  an  aggregate  of  $39,907,607  62 

That  the  disburseme&ts  from  die  treasury 

during  the  same  period  have  been,  for 

civil  list  and  mucellaiieous  eipenses  $  1 ,705,916  96 

Payment  on  account  of  public  debt  6,317,481  15 

Wampenses,  viz. 

Military  18,484,750  49 

Naval  6,420,707  30 


iJDountiog  to  33,928,856  19 
Leaving  a  balance  in  ihe  treasury  on  the 

SOthof  September,  1813,  of  6,978,753  43 

The  estimates  for  the  year  1814  were, 

Civil  and  miscellaneous  $1,700,000 

Interesl  on  the  debt  eusting  before  the  war  3,100,000 

Interest  on  the  war.loans  3,950,000 

Reimbursements  on  account  of  principal  7,1 50,000 

War  expenses,  viz.  ,    • 

Military  34,550,000 

Naval  6,900,000 

$45,350,000 
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The  ways  and  means  proposed  were, 

Customs  and  sales  of  public  land,  ^,6000,000 

Internal  revenue  and  direct  tax,  3,500,000 

Balance  of  former  loans,  4,7S0,000 

Cash  in  the  treasury  unappropriated,  *      1,180,000 


f  15,000,000 

Remaining  to  be  provided  for  by  new  loans  |39,350,000 
(or  the  service  of  the  year  1814. 

To  obtain  this  sum,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  a  loan  of 
twenty-five  millions,  reimbursable  in  twelve  years ;  and  the 
iAue  of  five  millions  of  treasury  notes,  bearing  an  interest  of 
five  and  two  fifths  per  cent.,  and  payable  in  one  year. 

RteruUing  service.  In  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  difficul* 
t)r4>f  raising  recruits,  and  the  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army 
increased.  The  regular  force  calculated  upon  and  authorized 
to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  year  1813,  was  sixty-one  ^^ 
thousand.  The  whole  number  actually  in  service  in  Febru- 
ary 1813,  amounted  to  only  18,970 ;  in  June,  to  27,609  ;  in 
December,  to  34,335  and  in  January  1 81 4,  to  33,823.  To  pro- 
vide for  filling  the  ranks  for  the  service  of  they  ear  1814,  a  law 
was  passed  early  in  the  session,  offering  a  bounty  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  dollars  to  each  soldier  who  should  ehtist 
for  five  years,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  and 
eight  dollars  for  each  man,  was  given  to  the  recruiting  officer, 
who  should  procure  the  enlistment. 

SUam  FSrigaie.  The  powers  of  steam  had  recently,  by  the 
the  ingenuity  of  Robert  Fulton  been  successfully  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  navigation.  It  had  been  found  by  experi- 
ment that  even  large  vessels  might  be  propelled  by  this  power. 
Mr.  Fulton  formed  the  plan  of  constructing  a  steam  fi^gate, 
adapted  to  harbour  defence.  The  ship  was  to  be  the  size  of 
the  largest  class  of  frigates,  and  to  be  armed  with  heavy  long 
guns,  the  sides  to  be  made  impenetrable  to  cannon  balls.    It  | 

was  calculated,  that  this  battery,  being  propelled  by  steam, 
could  approach  any  of  the  largest.British  siups  on  the.Amtri- 
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can  coast  in  a  calm,  ami  choose  her  own  clJsiance  and  positioti. 
The  machinery  being  under  deck,  would  be  safe  from  ihe  en- 
emy's guns,  and  the  frigate  could  protect  herself  from  board- 
ers, by  inundating  ihe  deck  with  boiling  water,  while  her 
crew  remained  under  cover.  This  ship,  it  was  calculated, 
would  either  sink  or  capture  ihc  British  seventy  fours,  or  ex- 
pel them  from  the  harbours  of  the  United  States.  The  plan 
was  first  submitted  to  the  principal  naval  officers,  who  express- 
ed their  opinion  that  such  a  ship  might  be  rendered  more 
formidable  to  an  enemy,  ilian  any  kind  of  engine  hitherto  in- 
vented, and  would  be  eijual  to  the  destruclion  of  one  or  more 
seventy -fours,  or  of  competing  them  to  depart  from  the  har- 
bours of  the  United  Kiales ;  it  was  therefore  their  opinion 
dial  the  best  interests  of  the  country  required  that  the  plan 
be  carried  into  immediate  execution.  The  scheme  met  the 
approbation  of  Congress,  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
Wfire  appropriated  to  carry  it  into  eflect.  The  building  of 
^c  ship  commenced  at'New-York,  under  ibe  direction  of  Mr. 
Fulton,  early  in  the  season  of  1814  ;  the  ship  was  launched 
about  the  fust  of  November;  the  lateness  of  the  period  be- 
fore she  could  be  got  in  readiness,  prevented  a  trial  of  her 
powers  thai  season,  and  the  peace  iniervening  before  the 
next,  no  opporiuniiy  has  occurred  for  the  experiment ;  and 
she  remains  as  a  formidable  instrument  of  defence  against 
any  future  invasion. 

The  sanguine  friends  of  this  system  of  defence  were 
ready  to  lament  the  termination  of  the  war  before  a  &ir 
experiment  couU  be  made.  If  it  should  answer  theirexpcc- 
talions  it  would  be  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  harbour 
defence  ;  and  in  a  great  measure  supersede  the  necessity  of 
ships  of  tlic  line  for  that  purpose. 

Dthatts  on  Ihe  Loan  Bill.  In  the  debate  on  the  loan  bill, 
the  speakers  took  a  wide  range,  and  brought  into  view  every 
subject  connected  with  the  causes,  commencement,  progress, 
and  manner  of  conducting  the  war.  The  opposition  con- 
tended that,  with  few  exceptions,  ihe  progress  of  the  war 
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had  manifested  an  utter  inability  in  its  managers,  and  had 
been  one  continued  scene  of  disaster  and  defeat:  that  the 
ill  success  of  the  recruiting  service  had  driven  the  govern- 
ment to  the  necessity  of  offering  the  most  enormous  bounties : 
that  these  failing,  a  system  of  conscription  must  ultimately 
be  adopted,  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  citizens. 

The  majority  contended  that  the  war  was  just  in  its  origin, 
judiciously  conducted,  and  had  been  attended  with  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  success :  that  it  had  ever  been  managed 
upon  the  most  humane  and  liberal  principles,  and  that  the 
only  road  to  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  was  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  until  the  object  was  obtained.  After 
a  discussion  of  several  weeks,  in  which  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  were  often  repeated,  and  with  little  effect,  the  loan 
bill,  and  the  other  war  measures  passed  both  bouses  of  Con- 
gress, by  majorities  of  nearly  two-thirds.  Congress,  having 
passed  a  law  providing  that  the  next  session  should  com- 
mence on  the  last  Monday  in  October,  adjourned  on  the 
16th  of  April. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SMi  alSunopt  attiie  comnenceiDeiit  of  the  year  1814^-»-Iti  Efteteoa 
tke  AaericaB  WVi^— Britith  Plan  of  the  Campaign  of  1814^-Aiiieii- 
ieaa  Sfttan  of  Deftnoe^— -Aniral  of  the  Bordeanz  and  Bfieditem* 
aeaii  Sqaadion  and  Troops  in  the  Chetapeake«— Landing  at  Benedict 
^^Ifarch  to  Waahingtoii."Battle  of  Bladensbuigfa^— Capture  and 
Bofninf  of  Wadiington.^Retreat  of  the  Britiih  Foroea^-Capitnla!- 
tioB  and  pfamder  of  Akzandria.— Canaea  of  the  Diaasten  in  the  Dia- 
tiiet  ef  CSohnnUia* 

Skola  of  Ewrept.  Thb  changes  which  took  place  in  Europe, 
soon  oAer  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  had  an 
ioipoilant  aspect  upon  the  affiiirs  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  war  commenced,  Bonaparte  was  on  his  way  to  the  north, 
with  an  army  of  half  a  million,  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  England  and  Spain,  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rest  of  Europe  was  subject  to  his  control. 
The  professed  object  of  his  war  with  Russia,  was  to  compel 
that  power  to  adopt  the  continental  system,  and  to  exclude 
English  productions,  and  commerce  from  her  ports.  In  the 
issue  of  that  contest,  England  had  a  deep  interest ;  indeed  it 
was  a  war  upon  her,  through  Russia.  In  the  war  in  Spain, 
England  was  the  principal,  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
irfio  were  the  allies  and  dependents  of  Bonaparte,  England 
was  necessarily  at  war.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
American  war,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  of  a  defen- 
sive character.  During  the  two  first  campaigns,  England 
detached  no  greater  force  firom  her  continental  wars,  than 
what  she  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  her  possessions  in 
America.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  the  arms  and  cli- 
Biate  of  Russia,  had  destroyed  the  French  army.  Only 
twenty  thousand  soldiers,  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  most 
numeroQs  and  best  appointed  army  ever  assembled  m  Europe., 
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lived  to  reach  France;  and  those  half  frozen,  iamisbed, 
broken  down,  and  defeated  troops,  were  fit  only  to  people 
the  hospitals  of  their  country.  The  European  nations  which 
had  been  held  in  vassalage  by  the  French  emperor,  took 
courage  from  his  misfortunes,  and  resumed  (heir  indepen- 
dence. During  the  following  winter,  Bonaparte  persuaded 
the  French  nation  to  make  one  more  mighty  struggle  for 
universal  dominion;  and  induced  ihcm  to  adopt  a  most  rigid 
conscription,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  call  into  service 
three  hundred  thousand  more  of  her  citizens  for  the  conquest 
of  the  north. 

In  the  campaign  of  181S,  he  found  Russia,  Austria,  Eng- 
land, Prussia,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  the  greater  part  of  Ger- 
many, united  against  him ;  his  army,  consisting  principally  of 
newly  levied  conscripts,  were  unable  to  contend  with  the 
united  forces  of  these  powers.  In  a  series  of  defeats  ihey 
were  driven  from  the  north  into  their  own  country ;  the  capi- 
tal of  France  taken  by  the  allied  powers ;  and  Bonaparte 
obliged  to  stipulate  for  his  life,  and  a  small  remnant  of  do- 
minion in  the  island  of  Elba.  The  Bourbons  were  restored 
to  the  thrones  of  France  and  Spain,  under  such  restrictions 
as  were  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  sub- 
jects..  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1814,  Louis  the 
I8th  was  placed  on  the  French  throne.  Bonaparte  had 
retired,  under  the  protecUon  of  an  English  frigate  to  his  em- 
pire of  Elba,  and  tranquillity  tvas  restored  to  Europe. 

Its  Effects  on  the  War.  This  stale  of  things  gave  an  entirely 
tiew  character  to  the  American  war.  The  whole  continent  of 
Europe  was  opened  to  British  productions ;  and  in  time  of 
peace  there  was  do  pretence,  or  claim  of  right,  on  the  part  of 
England,  to  lay  restrictions  on  American  commerce  widi 
other  powers.  She  had  on  her  hands  more  seamen  than  she 
had  occasion  to  employ,  and  had  no  inducement  to  seek  them 
on  board  American  ships.  There  was  now  no  subjects  of 
contention  between  the  belligerent  parties,  but  abstract 
questions  of  right,  which  were  not  at  this  period,  and  might 
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not  ever  again  be,  of  any  practical  importance.  Had  they 
been  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  there  could  have  been  little 
difficulty  in  adjusting  the  terms.  During  the  two  campaigns 
that  had  passed,  neither  had  gained  any  territory  from  the 
other,  or  any  advantages  which  would  justify  their  requiring 
any  important  sacrifices  from  their  antagonist.  Human  slaugh- 
ter and  suffering  on  each  side  were  nearly  balanced.  Six 
thousand  had  been  slain  in  battle  on  land  and  water,  about 
the  same  number  incarcerated  in  prisons,  and  a  number 
equal  to  both  been  mangled  with  wounds.  Four  hundred 
dwelling  houses  had  been  burned,  and  their  miserable  tenants 
thrown  houseless  upon  the  world.  The  balance  of  prisoners 
taken,  and  devastations  committed  on  land,  was  in  favour  of 
the  British:  the  destruction  and  capture  of  property  on  the 
ocean,  was  much  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  The  conquest 
of  Canada  had  become  hopeless ;  and  equally  vain  was  any 
expectation,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  acquiring  any 
territory  from  the  United  States,  or  compellmg  them  to  ac- 
knowledge her  maritimp  claims.  America  wished  for  peace, 
but  Great  Britain  had  very  different  objects  in  view.  She 
had  long  considered  the  American  settlements  in  the  west,  as 
calculated  ultimately  to  destroy  her  influence  with  the  Indians; 
to  cut  off  her  profitable  fur  trade,  and  to  hazard  her  Cana- 
dian possessions;  and  now  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  of  ar- 
resting their  progress.  She  affected  to  consider  her  contest 
with  Bonaparte,  as  a  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
and  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  America,  as  a 
league  with  him  for  her  destruction.  She  had  on  hand  nu- 
merous and  well  appointed  fleets  and  armies,  the  ofiicers  of 
which  dreaded  a  peace  establishment,  and  were  anxious  to 
distinguish  themselves  on  the  theatre  of  the  American  war, 
and  netricve  the  honour  their  country  had  lost  in  the  naval 
contest  of  1812. 

British  Plan  of  the  Campaign  q/"  1814.  With  these  views 
Great  Britain  delayed  all  arrangements  for  negotiation,  and 
pref>ared  to  open  the  campaign  of  1814  upon  an  extended 
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scale.  Her  arrangemcnls  were,  to  send  the  flower  of  Lord 
Wellington's  army  against  the  United  States;  to  invade  the 
country  from  Montreal  by  the  way  of  Plaltsburgb  and  lake 
Champlain,  and  penetrate  as  far  as  Albany;  to  increase  her 
naval  force  at  Kingston,  so  as  to  cooimand  lake  Ontario ;  to 
send  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  Niagara  frontier;  to 
augment  her  fleets  on  the  American  coast,  so  as  to  command 
the  navigation,  and  destroy  every  thing  American  that  should 
be  found  afloat;  and  with  their  navy,  aided  by  a  powerful 
land  force,  attack  the  most  imporlanl  and  assailable  points  on 
the  sea-board.  These  objects  being  accomplished,  she  could 
then  require  of  the  Americans  as  the  price  of  peace,  an 
abandonment  of  their  maritime  claims,  and  a  sacrifice  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  western  territory  to  her  Indian  allies. 
The  British  naval  force  was  intrusted  to  Sir  George  Coch- 
rane, vice  admiral  of  the  red,  assisted  by  admirals  Cock- 
bum  and  Covington.  Major  General  Ross  comsianded  (Ik 
land  forces  destined  to  co-operate  with  the  navy  on  the  coait. 

American  VUma.  In  the  month  of  June,  authentic  intelli- 
gence was  received  by  the  American  government  of  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  allies,  and  the  consequent  general  paci- 
fication in  Europe.  About  the  same  time  intelligence  anived 
that  large  reinforcements  from  the  British  fleets  and  amies 
which  had  been  engaged  in  the  European  contest  were  pro- 
ceeding to  America.  This  intelligence  entirely  changed  the 
objects  of  the  American  government  in  relation  to  the  war. 
All  views  of  the  Canadian  conquest  were  laid  aside.  In-. 
structiona  were  immediately  despatched  to  their  envoys  in 
Europe,  who  had  been  there  patiently  waiting  for  more  than 
a  year  for  the  appointment  of  envoys  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  to  waive  all  questions  of  free  trade,  su- 
lors'  rights,  impressment,  and  blockades,  and  to  make  peace, 
preserving  the  territory  of  the  United  States  unimpaired. 

Mtanira  of  Defmct,  A  cabinet  council  was  specially 
called,  to  devise  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
The  district  of  Columbia,  with  parts  of  the  adjacent  states 
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ilras  coDStitated  ^  distinct  military  district,  and  its  defence 
iatmsted  to  Greneral  Winder,  aided  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
President,  and  heads  of  departments;  •fifteen  thousand  of  the 
neighbmiring  militia  were  ordered  in  for  the  protection  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  a  large  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  assigned 
"  to  the  Chesapeake,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Barney^ 
for  the  protection  of  the  harbours  and  towns  on  the  bay*  A 
pMlfcllimatioD  was  issued,  convening  Congress  on  the  30th  of 
SepiembeA*  Every  eflfort  was  made  to  pat  the  country  in  a 
•Cate  of  defence,  to  meet  the  approaching  crisis*  The  large 
raaritine  (owbs^  feeling  their  exposed  situation,  used  their 
utmost  exeilioostd  place  themseli^es  in  an  attitude  of  defence. 
At  Baltimore,  the  inhabitants  of  every  party,  age,  and  class, 
capable  of  labour,  divided  themselves  into  four  classes,  each 
of  which  wmugbt  at  the*  fortifications  every  fourth  day.  The 
citisens  of  the  neighbouring  country  came  in,  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  aided  their  brethren  in  constructing  works  of 
defence*  In  Philadelphia,  New- York,  Boston,  Newport,  and 
in  ail  the  other  considerable  towns  on  the  coast,  the  citizens 
universally  turned  out.  All  able  to  bear  arms,  though  ex- 
empt  from  military  duty,  enrolled,  organized,  and  equipped- 
themselves  for  service*  Mr*  Clinton,  the  mayor  of  New- York, 
though  opposed  to  the  war,  in  the  name  of  the  city  authorities, 
addressed  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  following  persuasive  lan- 
guage: 

** Fellow-citizens,  the  city  is  in  danger;  we  are  threatened 
with  invasion:  it  is  -the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  prepare 
for  the  crisis :  we  must  arm  ourselves  to  aid  the  regular  forces 
of  the  government  in  a  vigorous  defence.  The  questions  are 
not  now  whether  the  war  was  just  or  unjust,  in  its  commence- 
ment; whether  the  declaration  of  it  was  politic  or  expedient; 
whether  its  causes  have  long  ago  ceased  or  not ;  whether  our 
government  might  or  might  not  have  brought  it  to  a  speedy 
termination ;  or  whether  they  have  done  their  duty  towards 
xis  since  they  involved  us  in  this  war*  These  are  solema 
questions  which  will  one  day  be  agitated,  and  which  must  be 
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answei-ed  hereafter.  The.  present  inquiry  is,  Will  wc  defend 
our  country,  our  city,  our  properly,  and  our  families  ?  Will 
wc  go  forth  (o  meet  and  repel  the  enemy?  Wg  recommend 
to  the  whole  militia  of  the  city,  to  keep  themselves  iu  cum- 
plcte  readiness  for  service,  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's 
warning;  and  to  all  our  citizens,  a  cheerful  proffer  of  their 
services  lo  aid  hy  voluntary  labour,  in  the  completion  of  the 
Works   of  defence  necessary    for  the    safety   of  the   city." 

This  animating  address  called  forth  the  energies  of  the  citi- 
zens. A  loan  of  a  million  of  dollars  was  subscribed  for  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  city;  and  people  of  every  de- 
scription contributed  their  labour.  On  the  4th  of  September, 
a  respectable  number  of  ladies,  among  whom  were  several 
matrons  of  disiinction,  crossed  over  to  Brooklyn,  and  forming 
a  procession  at  the  ferry,  proceeded  to  fort  Greene,  eccom' 
panied  by  the  music  of  the  Tammany  society,  their  numbers 
iocreasing  on  their  march,  to  about  tbr«e  hundred,  and  per- 
fonued  a  tour  of  labour  on  the  forti6cations. 

On  thc4lh  of  July,  a  requisition  from  the  President  was 
made  on  the  states  most  exposed  for  a  corps  of  ninety-three 
thousand  iive  hundred  militia,  with  a  request  to  the  executives 
to  bold  in  readiness  for  immediate  service,  their  respective  de- 
tachments and  to  fix  on  the  places  of  rendezvous  with  3  view 
to  the  most  exposed  points. 

Arrival  of  Ike  Britith  Reinforciments  at  Bermuda.  On  the 
39th  of  May,  the  flower  of  lord  WeHington's  army,  which  had 
jtfeviously  been  employed  in  the  seige  of  Bayonne,  embarked 
at  Bordeaux,  under  the  command  of  General  Ross,  with  seve- 
ral ihips  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  transports,  for  the  American 
serviced  At  the  same  time,  another  targe  detachment  from 
the  troops  in  the  south  of  Spain,  for  the  same  object,  sailed 
from  the  Mediterranean.  These  squadrons  arrived  at  Bermu- 
da, the  place  Of  general  rendezvous,  the  last  of  July.  Here 
they  found  Admiral  Cochrane  waiting  their  arrival,  lo  direct 
Cfac^r  future  n^val  operations. 
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Briiiih  enter  the  Chesapeake.  On  the  3d  of  August,  the  whole 
of  the  BordeauZi  tiad  about  half  the  Mediterranean  armamenti 
with  an  additional  squadron  then  at  Bermuda,  composing  a 
fleet  of  sixty  sail,  under  Admiral  Cochrane,  with  a  land  force 
of  six  thousand,  commanded  by  Major  General  Ross,  sailed 
from  Bermuda  for  the  Chesapeake,  and  entered  the  bay  on 
the  lOlh  of  August.  The  other  division  of  the  Mediterranean 
armameDt,  proceeded  to  join  Sir  George  Prevost  in  Canada. 
The  fleet  proceeded  up  the  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac, 
when  a  squadron  under  Commodore  Gordon  entered  that 
riyer,  and  advanced  towards  Alexandria.    The  principal  part 

of  ihe  fleet,  with  the  land  forces,  continued  their  course  to  the 

• 

mouth  of  the  Patuxent,  and  entered  the  river  on  the  18th. 

Commodore  Barney's  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  had  previously 
entered  that  river  and  retired  as  far  up  as  the  depth  of  the 
water  would  admit.  The  British  fleet  proceeded  up  the  river^ 
and  on  the  19th  commenced  landing  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Patuxent,  at  Benedict,  forty  miles  from  Washington.  On  the 
20tb,  the  troops  commenced  their  march  up  the  river ;  on 
the  31st,  reached  Nottingham;  and  on  the  22d,  Upper  Marlbo^ 
rough.  Commodore  Barney's  flotilla  had  reached  Pig  Point, 
two  miles  above  Marlborough,  where,  finding  it  impossible  to 
save  his  gun-boats,  or  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  he  blew  ihem  up,  and  proceeded  to  join  General 
Winder. 

British  kmd  at  Benedict/  The  object  of  the  armament  under 
Admhral  Cochrane  was  the  destruction  of  the  American  navi- 
gation, and  the  plunder  and  devastation  of  all  the  assailable 
points  on  the  coast.*  This  flotilla  of  gun-boats  was  the  must 
considerable  object  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  their  retreat  into 
the  Patuxent,  first  led  the  British  to  that  point.  After  they 
Were  destroyed,  the  admiral  and  general,  learning  at  Marlbo^ 
rough  the  defenceless  slate  of  Washington,  determined  on 
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their  extraordinary  and  hazardons  visit  to  that  city.*  These 
unfortunate  gun-boats,  on  which  the  country  once  relitrd  for 
defence,  invited  the  enemy  lo  ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  occasioned  its  destruction. 

Assembling  of  the  American  Forces.  On  the  19th,  Cl>l(^ 
ne)  Monroe,  with  Captain  Thornton's  troop  of  borsc.  recon- 
noitred the  enemy  at  Benedict.  On  the  20ih,  the  George- 
own,  and  Washington  city  militia  commenced  their  march  to- 
wards Benedict,  and  encamped  about  four  miles  from  the 
eastern  branch  bridge  on  the  rood  to  Upper  Marlborough. 
On  the  3lsl,  the  marines  from  the  navy  yard,  under  Colonel 
Miller,  joined  the  militia  and  marched  to  the  wood  yard, 
twelve  miles  from  the  city.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  regu- 
lars of  the. 'iClh  and  38lh  regiments,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 
Colonels  Monroe  and  BcaJI  Joined  the  army  at  the  wood-jatd 
that  niglit,  havina;  returned  from  rcconnoilcring  the  enemy. 
And  reported  that  there  were  twenty-seven  square  rigged  ves- 
sels, at  Benedict,  and  that  the  enemy's  force  might  be  es- 
timated at  six  thousand.  Captain  Herbert  joined  with  bis 
troops,  and  Colonel  Laval  with  two  companies  of  cavalry- 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  a  light  detachment,  con- 
sisting of  the  36lh  and  38lh  regimenU,  under  Colonel  Scott, 
Colonel  Laval's  cavalry,  and  three  companies  under  Majn* 
Peter,  from  the  brigade  of  General  Smith,  were  ordered  out 
as  an  advance  guard,  to  meet  and  harass  the  enemy  on  their 
march.  This  detachment  proceeded  on  the  road  towards 
Nottingham,  while  the  main  body  took  a  position  on  an  ele- 
vated piece  of  ground  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  wood- 
yard.  General  Winder  with  his  staff,  accompanied  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre.  The  dragoons 
preceding  the  detachment,  met  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  retired  back  to  the  detachment,  which  then  fell  back  to  the 
main  body.  Finding  the  enemy  had  taken  the  route  by 
Upper  Marlborough,  General  Winder  fell  back  lo  the  bat- 

*  NamtiTBof  the  campiigD  of  1SI4,  b^  a  Britiih  ofGcci. 
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talion  old  fields,  eight  miles  from  Marlborough^  and  the  same 
distance  firom  Washington.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the 
22d,  the  President,  the  secretaries  of  war  and  navy,  and  the 
attorney  general,  joined  General  Winder  at  the  battalion 
old  fields,  and  remained  on  the  ground  until  the  evening 
of  the  Sdd,  whdn,  from  an  apprehension  of  a  night  attack, 
it  was  concluded  to  abandon  that  position,  and  retire  to  the 
eastern  branch  bridge*  Oeneral  Winder's  army  was  mus- 
tered and  reviewed  by  the  President  on  the  morning  of  the 
83d.  It  then  consisted  of  four  hundred  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Tilghman,  four  hundred  regular  troops,  un- 
der Colonel  Scott ;  six  hundred  marines  and  flotilla  men,  un- 
der Commodore  Barney,  and  Captain  Miller,  with  five  pieces 
of  heavy  ordnance,  and  eighteen  hundred  militia ;  forming  an 
^ggf^fS^^  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  men,  with  seventeen 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  general  staflf  consisted  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  captain  general,  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  war,  and  navy ;  the  attorney  general,  and 
Brigadier  General  Winder.  AtBladensburgh,  General  Stans- 
bury  had  arrived  from  Baltimore  on  the  22d  with  his  brigade 
of  drafted  militia.  The  5th  regiment,  consisting  of  the  eliti 
of  the  Baltimore  city  brigade,  under  Colonel  Sterrett,  a  bat- 
talion of  riflemen,  under  Major  Pinckney  ;  and  Myerses  and 
Magruder's  companies  of  artillery,  with  six  field-pieces,  ar- 
rived on  the  23d. 

On  the  18th,  General  Van  Ness,  of  the  Virginia  militia, 
ordered  General  Young  to  call  out  the  whole  of  his  brigade, 
including  the  Alexandria  militia,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  or- 
ders  of  General  Winder.  Two  troops  of  cavalry  attached  to 
this  brigade,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Bladensburgh,  to 
accompany  the  secretary  of  state,  and  be  subject  to  his  order. 
On  the  22d,  General  Young,  by  order  of  the  commanding 
general,  marched  bis  brigade,  consisting  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty' men,  with  three  brass  field  pieces,  and  took  a  position 
on  a  height  near  the  head  of  Piscataway  creek,  three  miles  in 
the  rear  of  fort  Washington.     This  disposition  was  intended 
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lo  aitl  in  ihc  defence  of  (he  fort,  and  the  city  of  Alesandriar 
or  to  join  Genera!  Wintler,  as  circumsiances  might  require. 
This  brigade  remained  in  this  position  until  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  when  orders  were  given  General  Voung  to  march  lo 
the  eastern  branch  bridge  to  support  Genera)  Winder,  wbicb 
were  soon  afterwards  countermanded,  and  the  general  or- 
dered to  cross  the  Potomac,  by  which  meant  the  service  of 
this  corps  was  lost.  Colonel  Minor,  with  a  regiment  of  Vir- 
ginia militia,  composed  of  six  hundred  infantry,  and  one  hun- 
dred cavalry,  arrived  at  Washington  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d,  unequipped,  and  reported  himself  to  the  PiesidniL 
who  referred  him  to  the  secretary  at  war  for  orders.  The 
secretary  informed  him  thai  arms  and  ammunition  could  not 
be  obtained  from  the  arsenal  that  evening,  but  referred  him 
to  Colonel  Carbury  for  supplies  the  next  morning.  Colonel 
Carbury  was  not  to  be  found,  having  gone  out  to  his  countrj'- 
seat  the  preceding  evening ;  and  il  was  not  until  afternoon  of 
the  next  day,  and  uot  until  aflcr  the  battle,  that  access  could 
be  had  to  the  arsenal  for  aims  for  this  regiment. 

Pond'on  of  the  Armies  on  ttu  33d.  The  invading  army  at 
Upper  Marlborough,  on  the  33d,  did  not  exceed  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  effective  men,  without  cavalry,  baggage, 
wagons,  or  means  of  transportation,  and  with  but  three 
pieces  of  light  artillery,  drawn  by  men.  The  British  re- 
mained at  Upper  Marlborough  until  the  afternoon  of  the  33d, 
when  ihey  commenced  their  march  towards  Washington  by 
ihe  way  of  Bladensburgh.  Colonel  Scott,  and  Major  Peler, 
with  light  detachmenu,  were  sent  out  to  meet  and  harass  the 
enemy,  and  General  Stansbury  was  ordered  to  proceed  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  on  the  route  direct  to  Upper 
Marlborough.  Colonel  Scoti,  with  his  detactment,  met  the 
British  about  six  miles  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  and  afle/ 
some  skirmishing,  retreated.  The  American  army  at  the 
battalion  old  fields,  were  placed  in  a  favourable  attitude  of 
defence;  they  remained  in  their  position  until  evening, 
when,  apprehending  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  they  were 
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ordered  to  mareh  to  Washington.  The  British  encamped 
that  evening  three  miles  in  front  of  the  position  which 'fhe'*^ 
Americans  had  left.  The  retreat  of  the  American  tnx^s 
towards  the  city  was  precipitate  and  disorderly,  believing  the 
enemy  to  be  in  close  pursuit.-  The  secretary  of  state,  passing 
through  Bladensburgh  at  twelve  o^clock  at  night,  advised 
General  Stansbury  immediately  to  fell  upon  the  British  rear, 
as  he  lAiderstood  they  were  in  full  march  to  Washington. 
The  general  having  been  ordered  by  the  commander  in  chief, 
to  take  post  at  Bladensburgh,  and  a  part  of  his  brigade 
having  but  just  then  arrived,  was  not  in  a  situation  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  secretary ;  and  the  British  remaining 
quietly  in  their  encampment  during  the  night,  such  a  move- 
ment would  have  been  fruitless. 

FoiUum  of  the  Americans  <m  the  24lA.  The  retreating 
army  halted  and  bivoua  :ked  for  the  night  at  the  eastern 
branch  bridge.  Here  General  Winder,  on  the  morning  of  the 
34th,  established  his  head-quarters  with  the  main  body,  con- 
sisting of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men.  General  Stans- 
bury  four  miles  in  front  at  Bladensburgh,  with  twenty-five 
hundred;  Colonel  Minor  with  seven  hundred  in  the  city  of 
Washington ;  endeavouring  to  get  across  to  the  arsenal,  and 
General  Young's  brigade  of  five  hundred,  twelve  miles  be* 
low,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac ;  making  an  aggregate  of 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  men.  Various  reports  were 
brought  to  head-quarters  of  the  movements  and  intentions  of 
the  British.  The  President  and  heads  of  department  assem- 
bled at  General  Winder's  head-quarters  in  the  morning  of 
the  34th.  The  secretary  of  state,  upon  hearing  a  report  that 
the  British  were  marching  upon  the  city  by  the  way  of  Bla- 
densburgh, proceeded  to  join  General  Stansbury,  to  aid  him 
in  forming  a  line  of  battle.  That  General,  on  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  retired  from  his  position  in  advance  of  Bladens- 
burgh, and  occupied  the  ground  west  of  the  village,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  eastern  branch.    Here  it  was  at  last  resolved 
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lo  meet  ihe  enemy,  and  fight  tJie  baitle  that  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  capitak 

Order  of  Battle.  The  fr»iit  line  was  formed  by  Genenl 
Stansbury  and  his  officers,  with  the  aid  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  It  consisted  of  Stansbury's  brigade  of  infantry,  Ster- 
Tett's  regiment,  including  the  command  of  Major  Pinckney, 
and  the  Baltimore  artillery.  At  the  village  is  a  bridge  cross- 
ing the  eostcro  branch,  from  which  a  turnpike  road  leads 
directly  to  the  city.  About  four  hundred  yards  from  this 
bridge,  and  a.  smalt  distance  to  the  left  of  the  road,  six 
pieces  of  six  pounders,  of  the  Baltimore  artillery,  occupied  a 
temporary  breastwork  of  earth,  well  calculated  to  command 
the  bridge.  Pnrl  of  the  company  of  riflemen  under  Major 
Pinckney,  and  one  other  company,  took  position  on  the  righl 
of  the  arfillery,  partiaily  protected  by  a  fence  and  brush. 
On  the  left  of  the  artillery,  leading  to  a  barn  in  the  rear,  two 
oompanres  from  the  re^ment  under  Colonel  Shutte,  and  the 
other  part  of  the  Baltimore  riflemen  were  posted.  Colonel 
Progan  took  post  in  ihe  rear  of  Major  Pinekney,  his  ri^t 
resting  on  the  road ;  Colonel  Shultz  continuing  his  line  on 
the  left  n'ith  a  small  vacancy  in  the  centre  of  the  two  regi- 
nents.  Colonel  Sterrett  formed  the  extreme  left  flank  of  the 
infonlry.  At  this  moment,  Colonels  Beall  and  Hood  entered 
Bladensbiu^h  with  two  regiments  of  Maryland  mili^a  from 
Annapolis.  They  immediately  crossed  the  bridge,  and  took 
position  on  a  commanding  height  on  the  light  of  the  turnpike, 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  road,  to  secure  the  right  flank. 
At  eleven  o'clock,  intelligence  reached  General  Winder's 
head-quarters  from  the  reconnoitering  parties,  that  the  British 
were  in  full  march  for  Bladensburgb.  The  whole  main  body, 
except  a  few  men  left  at  the  eastern  branch  bridge  to  destroy 
it,  were  immediately  put  in  motion.  The  tnarch  was  rapid ; 
the  cavalry  and  mounted  men  as  they  arrived,  took  post  on 
the  left  flank.  The  troops  from  the  city  were  formed  as  they 
arrived.  Captain  Birch,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  was 
slationed  on  the  extreme  left  of  i  hf  infantry  of  the  first  line, 
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and  a  rifle  conpany  near  tiiis  battery  to  support  iL  At  twehre 
o'daoh^  the  secretary  at  war,  the  Preskleiit,  and  the  otber 
iMsdif  of  dspartmeots,  arrived,  and  eaamiaed  and  approred 
the  ditporilioti  ^  the  troops.  They  were  proceeding  at  foil 
spaed  4owaDi8  the  point  where  the  enemy  weraadvaocingp 
when-'diey  wne  stopped  by  Colonel  SimtnooB,  'informed  of 
their  danger^  and  immediately  returned  to  the  city*  This  for- 
tauMie  eiroaakstaooe  preveaied  the  captaee  of  the  American 
PnaifiBut  and  suite.  At  this  aioaient  the  enemy  entered  Bla- 
ffanshirgh*  Tbeiiffieers  nreie  rapidly  forming  fte  aeoond 
lioa^  CooMMdore  .Barney's  flotiUa  men  and  marines  came 
apat  qwek  thde^  and  formed 4mi  the  right  of  the  main  road, 
in  a  limi  with  the  Annapolis  militia.  The  heary  artillery  were 
planted  in  the  road,  and  three  twelve  pounders  to  the  right, 
comnandod  by  Captain  Miller*  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kiamar, 
friih  a  hatialion  of  Maryland  asitttia,  was  posted  ina  wood  in 
adMnea  of  the  mariaes,  and  of  Coloneb  BeaH  and  Hood's 
4HMMDand.  The  i«giment  under  Colonel  Magruder  was 
pasted  on  die  left  of  Commodore  Barney,  to  support  his  baMe- 
sies.  The  lagiroent  under  Colonel  Brent,  and  Bia}or  Wa« 
ring's  Jbatmhon,  with  some  small  detachments,  farmed  the  left 
flank'  af^the. second  line,  and  were  posted  in  the  rear  of  Msjor 
Peter's  battery.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott,  with  the  regulan, 
was  posted  in  advance  of  Colonel  Magruder,  in  a  line  with 
Major  Peter's  hatteiT,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  mask 
it ;  other  small  detachments  were  stationed  at  various  points. 
Baitk  of  Ehtdemburgh.  At  half  past  twelve,  before  the 
second  line  was  completely  formed,  the  battle  commenced 
The  Bakimore  artillery  fired  upon,  and  disperafed  the  Britidi 
light  troops  advancing  aloag  the  streets  of  the  village.  They 
iBHoediately  iook  shelter  behind  the  buildings  and  trees,  and 
presented  only  single  objects  for  the  artillery.  The  British 
DOW  commenced  throwing  rockets,  and  began  to  concentrate 
thair  light  troops  at  the  bridge,  which  the  American  general 
had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  destroy.  The  riflesMnand 
(artUlery  now  poured  in  a  deslroctive  fire  upon  this  body,  and 
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cut  them  down  in  great  niunbcrs  as  ih«y  advaiicod.  The 
British  at  tengih  gained  the  bridge,  rapidly  passed  il,  formed, 
and  passed  steadily  on,  flanking  to  the  left,  and  com|>elloci  the 
riflemen  and  artillery  to  give  way.  Major  Pinckiiey  wa* 
severely  wounded.  He  exerted  himself  lo  rally  his  men, 
and  succeeded  m  forming  them  at  a  amall  distance  in  the  rear 
of  his  first  position,  and  united  with  the  fifth  Baliiioorc  regi- 
ment. General  Stansbury  continued  about  four  hundred 
yai-da  in  the  rear  of  the  Imitery;  and  left  this  diviwan  to 
eontend  with  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  until  ii  was  com- 
pelled to  retire.  The  British  then  occupied  the  ground  ihry 
had  left,  and  continued  to  advance.  Colonel  Stervotl,  with 
the  5th  Baliiinorc  regiment,  and  Captain  Birch  with  his  artil- 
lery, were  ordered  lo  advance  to  support  the  first  line.  The 
British  soon  took  advitntage  of  the  orchard  which  had  just 
been  occupied  by  the  retreating  troops,  and  kept  up  a  galli^ 
fire  on  the  American  line.  Capuin  Birch  navr  opeM^i* 
erou  flro  with  some  efiect.  Colonel  Stetrett  made  a  pwpl 
movement  in  advance,  but  was  ordered  to  halt.  At  thb-tane 
the  enemy's  rockets  assumed  a  more  horiztmtal  iHi«ction, 
and  passing  near  the  heads  of  Colonel  Sbnitz  wad  Pmgu'i 
regiments,  caused  the  right  wing  lo  give  way ;  wbwbiwu 
immediately  followed  by  a  gei)era)  flight  of  the  two  *e^ 

BCRtS. 

Birch's  artillery  and  the  Stb  regiment  remained,  And  con- 
tinued thetr  fire  with  efiect.  The  British  light  troops  were, 
tor  a  short  time  driven  back,  but  immediately  rallied  and 
gained  the  right  flank  of  the  fifth.  This  regiment,  yi'A  the 
artillery,  were  then  ordered  to  fell  back  and  form  a  smUl  Ai- 
taace  in  Uie  rear.  But  instead  of  retreatii^  in  order,  the 
fifth  ■  followed  the  example  of  the  other  two  regiments  »td 
fled  in  confusion.  The  whole  of  the  first  line  was  now  com- 
pletely routed.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  rally,  but 
without  success.  No  movements  were,  made  by  the  cavalry 
10  cover  the  retreat,  though  the  open  and  scattned  manner 
Jn  which  the  pursuit  was  conducted  afforded  a  fine  opportu- 
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BtCy  for  a  charge  by  the  cavah*y.  This  line  retreated  upon  a 
rood,  which  in  a  short  distance  forked  into  three  branches, 
one  leading  to  Montgomery  court-house,  on  the  Potomac,  fif* 
teea  nules  above  Washington,  one  to  Georgetown,  and  the 
other  to  the  capital.  General  Winder  endeavoured  to  direct 
the  retreating  forces  to  the  city,  but  without  success ;  when 
they  came  to  the  three  branches,  the  greater  number  took  the 
road  to  Montgomery  court-house,  as  the  place  of  the  great- 
est safety* 

Colonel  Kramar,  stationed  on  the  right  of  the  road  and  in 
advance  of  Commodore  Barney,  was  next  driven  from  his 
post  and  retreated  upon  the  troops  of  Colonels  Bcall  and 
Hood,  posted  on  an  eminence  on  the  right.  After  this  move- 
ment, the  British  columns  in  the  road  were  exposed  to  an  an- 
imated fire  from  Major  Peter's  artillery,  which  continued  un- 
til they  came  in  contact  with  Commodore  Barney.  Here  they 
sustained  the  heaviest  loss.  When  they  came  in  full  view, 
and  in  solid  column  upon  the  main  road,  he  opened  upon  them 
an  ejghteeen  pounder,  which  completely  cleared  the  road. 
They  made  several  attempts  to  rally  and  advance,  but  were 
as  often  repelled.  This  induced  them  to  flank  off  to  the  right 
of  the  American  lines  to  an  open  field.  Here  Captain  Miller 
opened  upon  them  with  three  twelve  |)ounders,  with  great  ef- 
fect* The  British  continued  flanking  to  the  right  and  press- 
ed upon  Colonels  Bcall  and  Hood's  command.  These 
troops  after  firing  three  or  four  rounds  at  such  distance  as  to 
produce  no  effect,  broke  and  fled.  This  exposed  the  artillery 
of  Barney  and  Miller,  to  the  whole  British  force,  who  soon 
gained  their  rear.  Both  these  ofiicers  were  severely  wounded 

Commodore  Barney  taken.  Commodore  Barney  ordered  a 
retreat,  but  the  British  being  in  his  roar,  he  was  made  prison- 
er. As  he  lay  wounded  by  the  side  of  the  fence,  he  beckon- 
ed to  a  British  soldier,  and  directed  him  to  call  an  oflicen 
General  Ross  immediately  rode  up,  and,  on  being  informed 
of  his  character  and  situation,  ordered  his  wounds  to  be  dress- 
ed and  paroled  him.      The  second  line  was  not  entirely  con- 
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nected,  but  posted  in  ativanttiKPnuii  position*  in  roni»enon 
wilh,  and  supporting  «ch  other.  Thtr  command  of  OcMWral 
Smith,  including  the  Gporgetown  and  rily  militia,  nod  the 
regulars  under  Colonel  Siot(,  and  Bome  olJicr  corps.  Mill  re- 
mained unbroken. 

Retreat  of  the  Amtncm  troppt.  The  Britiih  itglil  troops. 
in  the  mean  lime  advancing  on  the  left  of  the  road,  had  gainei! 
a  line  parallrl  with  Smith's  command,  and  were  endravoorin^ 
to  turn  hjs  flank.  Coloni'l  Brent  was  placed  in  a  stluattoD  cal- 
culated to  prevent  this  movement.  The  British  continued  ilieir 
march  and  came  within  long  shot  ol  M»gruder's  command, 
who  opened  a  [>arlial  fire  ujioii  tiiem.  At  this  moment  the 
whole  of  the  troops  were  orderci!  lo  fall  back  :  after  rcHeat- 
ing  about  one  himdred  roils,  ihey  were  hailed  and  formed  by 
their  otiicers,  when  they  were  again  ordered  lo  retreat  Bnd 
and  form  on  the  heights  west  of  (he  tuntpiks  gate,  and  half  a 
mile  in  front  of  the  capital.  Mere  Colonel  Minor,  with  his 
refpownt  of  Vii^nia  militia,  having  spent  the  day  in  tbe  city, 
endeavouring  to  get  access  to  the  arsenal  for  supplies  for  his 
-  troops,  came  up  and  joined  General  Smith.  While  in  the  act 
of  forming  upon  these  heights.  General  Winder  arrived  and 
ordered  the  troops  to  retire  to  the  capilol  in  expectation 
of  there  uniting  with  the  first  line ;  but  these  troops,  except- 
ingone  company  of  Colonel  LavaPs  cavalry,  were  not  lobe 
found  on  capilol  hill. 

Cily  feacualtd.  A  conference  was  inmcdiately  held  be- 
tween General  Winder  and  the  secretaries  of  state  and  war> 
that  it  woukl  be  impossible  in  the  existing  state  of  things  (o 
make  efieclual  resistance  against  the  invasion  of  the  city,  or 
defend  the  capitol ;  the  whole  force  was  then  ordered  to  quit 
the  city  and  retreat  through  Geoi^etown  lo  a  place  of^safety. 
On  receiving  this  order,  the  troops  then  remaining  manifest- 
ed (he  deepest  regret.  They  consisted  principally  of  iht 
Georgetown  and  city  militia,  who  had  not  had  an  opportimity 
of  signalizing  themselves  in  defence  of  their  fire-sides ;  to 
Itavfl  them  without  a  struggle,  an  unresisting  prey  to  the  ene* 
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nqr,  wu  more  than  they  could  endure.  That  order 
they'  Ind  keretofore  observed,  was  entirely  destroyed ;  some 
irent  hems,  vome  went  in  pursuit  of  refreshments,  and  those 
that  psmaiiied  in  a  body  gave  themselves  up  to  those  feeUngs 
which  Mgue,  exhaustion,  and  disappointment  produced.  Aa 
attempt  was  made  to  rally  the  troops  at  Tenieytown  but  with 
Uttie^  success.  The  few  that  were  there  collected,  marched 
fivit  miles  op  the  Potomac ;  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
tSth,  orders  were  given  for  the  assembling  the  troops  at 
Mkmtgomery  court-house,  and  on  the  36th,  General  Winder, 
wHii  the  troops 'there  assembled,  took  up  their  line  of  march 
for  BaliisDorc. 

The  President  and*heads  of  departments,  after  their  nar- 
raw  escape  at  Bladensburgh,  -concluded  lb  leave  the  remain- 
tag  events  of  the  day  to  the  direction  of  General  Winder,  and 
returned  to  the  city.  Judging  that  the  American  officers,  on 
their  return  from  the  field  of  battle,  would  need  refreshments, 
^ the  President  had  ordered  an  elegant  entertainment  prepared 
lor  them  at  his  house.  As  soon  as  it  was  determined  that  the 
city  was  nbt  to  be  defended,  the  cabinet  retired  to  Mont- 
gomery  court-house. 

Washington  occupied  by  the  British*  In  the  mean  time,  the 
British  advanced  from  Bladensburgh  without  further  opposi- 
tion ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  General  Ross  en- 
tered the  city  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  men ;  having  ar- 
rived on  capitol  hill,  he  offered  terms  of  capitulation,  which 
were,  that  the  city  might  be  ransomed  for  a  sum  of  money 
nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the  public  and  private  property 
it  contained ;  and  that  on  receiving  it,  the  troops  should  retire 
to  their  ships  unmolested. 

Woihington  burned.  There  being  neither  civil  nor  mili- 
tary authorities  in  the  city,  to  whom  the  propositions  could 
be  made,  the  work  of  conflagration  commenced.  The  capi- 
tol, the  President's  house,  the  offices  of  the  treasury,  war,  and 
navy  departments,  and  their  furniture,  with  several  private 
buildings,  were  destroyed.     The  party  sent  to  burn  the 
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President's  house,  entered  it  and  found  in  n-udincss  the  eoicr- 
tainineni  which  had  been  ordci'ed  for  the  American  officers. 
In  ihc  dining  hall  the  table  was  spread  for  forty  guests,  thv 
sideboard  furnished  with  the  richest  licjuora,  and  iu  the 
kitchen  the  dishes  all  prepared.  These  uninvited  gueatK  de- 
voured the  feast  with  little  ceremony,  ungratefully  set  &re  to 
the  building  where  they  had  been  so  liberally  fed,  and  rfllum- 
ed  to  their  comrades.  One  house  from  which  General  Ross 
apprehended  himself  to  have  been  shot  at,  was  burned,  ami 
all  the  people  found  in  it  slain.  The  most  important  pubUc 
papers  bad  been  previously  removed.  The  navy-yard  nidi 
its  contents,  and  apparatus,  one  frigate  of  the  largest  cbss 
on  [he  stocks,  and  nearly  ready  to  launch,  and  several 
smaller  vessels  were  destroyed  by  Commodore  Tingey,  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  after  the  caplurc  of 
the  cily. 

Ettimattd  Losr.  The  loss  of  the  United  States,  a*  eiti- 
mated  by  a  committee  of  the  senate,  was,  in  tbe  capUtd  and 
other  pabbc  buildings  460,000 

At  the  navy  yard,  in  moveable  property  417,74S 

In  buildings  and  fixtures  91^35 


^9,170 

To  this  estimate  is  to  be  added  the  loss  of  the  public  library, 

furniture,  and  other  articles  not  included  in  the  foregoing; 

making  the  whole  public  loss  somewhat  to  exceed  a  million 

of  dollars. 

Brituk  retruU  and  re-enUiark.  The  British  having  ac- 
complished the  object  of  their  visit,  left  the  city  on  tbe  3Sth 
and  passed  through  Bladensburgh  at  midnight,  on  the  route 
to  Benedict.  They  left  their  dead  unburied;  such  of  tbeir 
wounded  as  could  ride,  were  placed  on  horseback ;  others 
in  carts  and  wagons,  and  upwards  of  ninety  left  behind. 
The  wounded  British  prisoners  were  intrusted  to  the  humanity 
of  Commodore  Barney,  who  provided  every  thing  for  their 
comfort;  and  such  as  recovered  were  exchanged,  and  re- 
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lorned  io  the  British.  Two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  at 
Che  anenal  apd  navy  yard  fell  into  their  hands,  which  they 
were  anabk  to  remove ;  these  they  spiked,  knocked  off  the 
tmiuaiis,  and  left.  Their  retreat,  though  unmcteted, 
was  precipitate,  and  conducted  under  evident  apprehensions 
of  as  attack.  They  reached  Benedict  on  the  39th,  and  em- 
birked  on  the  dOth. 

BriHih  La$t.  The  British  loss,  firom  the  time  of  their  land- 
ing until  their  embarkation,  was  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  ^ghly  UUed,  and  three  hundred  wounded.  General 
Rosa  states  their  loss  to  be  only  fifty-six  killed,  and  one 
biMidnd  aad  fifty-five  wounded. 

.  Jhmifkan  Lo8$.  The  American  loss  was  twenty  killed, 
and  fcity  wounded.  Indeed,  it  seems,  with  some  exceptions, 
to  have  beea  the  principal  object  of  those  engaged  in  the 
defence  of*  the  capitol,  to  ^^  keep  out  of  harm's  way.'' 

The  capture  of  the  city  of  Washington,  containing  at  that 
time  aboift  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  was  of  no  greater  conse- 
quence b  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest,  than  that  of  any 
other  town  of  the  same  magnitude ;  but,  as  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  general  government,  great  eclat  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
and  much  chagrin  and  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  was  attached  to  that  event.    The  destruction  of 
the  arsenal,  navy  jrard,  military  and  naval  stores,  and  all 
public  property  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  war, 
was  the  legitimate  and  expected  consequence  of  the  victory ; 
but  the  conflagration  of  the  capitol,  public  offices.  Presi- 
dent's house,  private  dwellings,  the  library,  and  national 
archives,  unauthorized  by  the  laws  of  civilized  war,  stamped 
its  authors  with  lasting  infamy.  Having  given  such  a  character 
to  the  war.  General  Ross  appeared  with  a  very  ill  grace, 
soliciting  the  clemency  of  the  very  people  whom  he  had 
abused  in  behalf  of  the  hundred  wounded  prisoners  whom  his 
precipitate  retreat  from  Washington  obliged  him  to  leave  at 
their  mercy.    The  humanity  of  the  Americans,  however,  for- 
bade their  visiting  on  these  unfortunate  prisoners  the  criraes 
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of  their  gciieml.  SuchiaslBncesofwaiitott  barbamy  Bnieed 
every  bean,  and  strengiliened  cvwy  arm  in  defence  of  tbe 
country ;  and  this  wag  happily  the  taut  opporEiuiity  wtairii 
ihia  plundering  araiy  enjoyrd  of  pilbgiii|;  and  burninf^  an 
American  ciiy- 

Caplurt  of  Jlltxandna.  Thedcfenccof  the  cities  of  Alex- 
andria, Washington,  and  Georgetown,  against  an  attack  by 
\vstor,  depended  principally  on  fort  Washington,  erected  on 
Mason's  island,  »\x  raitrs  below  Alexandria.  On  the  llth  of 
May,  adi?puiaiJon  from  ttiewctiies  waited  on  (he  secretary  at 
war,  and  unitedly  represented  to  him  Ihe  nccrssity  of  further 
works  at  (his  post;  in  conspqaencc^  of  which,  Colonel 
Wadsworth  of  the  cDgineerc,  by  order  of  the  secretv}'. 
visiled  the  works  with  the  cotnmittee,  and  reponed  d»t  (be 
battery  at  fort  Wasliiagton  was  in  such  a  state,  and  m  electa' 
ally  commanded  the  channel,  that  it  was  not  to  be  apprehend- 
ed tbe  enemy  would  MMnpt  to  pauit,  while  itafMseatde- 
fenca  remained  entire.  Ita  elevned litnatioi  fiwnmvA  • 
caanonade  ktn  lite  thipa.  lo  case  of  •  deaign  agaiaatthe 
INatrict  of  Columbia,  the  engineer  remat^ced,  aa  aasank  by 
Jand  was  moit  probable;  tn  gnntrt  ifininat  whirh.  hi  \u.\m 
acoded  some  inconsiderable  wcvka  in  tbe  i*tr ;  no  iiifciiriiil 
fert  in  tbe  netgbbouilraod  was  deetned  ncoesiaf^*  ^%e 
mti-Aa  oa  the  34th  of  Angust  wwe  garnaoned  fay  eighty  toes, 
4inder  tbe  commmd  of  Captain  I>yson,  who  bad  >ee«iTed'or- 
4)en  from  Geneva]  Winder  to  ttation  -patnlea  ■on  Vferf  vo&i 
leading  to  the  guriaon,  and  in  dw  eTeiit«f  being  appMiched 
infbereu*,  to  blow  up  the  fivt,  and  retreat  acroea  the  fiver. 
OnlbeSTth,  tha  aquB^vn  onder  Commodeec  OordoD,  con- 
sAKng  of  two  frigates,  four  rochet  ihipt  and  bomb  -Muele, 
and  one  schooner,  which  bad  eatercd  tbe  PotooMC  on  the  ITib, 
and  made  their  WBy  thus  ferupdieriver,  appeared^proaeh- 
ing  the  fort ;  Captai.i  Dyson  immediately  blew  it  op  and 
crossed  with  the  garrison  to  the  Vtrgiaia  ahore.  While  Ad- 
mira!  Cocfcburo,  under  whose  otden  Commodore  Gncdon 

*  Colooel  Wsdiworth'i  report  to  the  «ecretai7  at  ww. 
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acted,  was  at  Washington  with  General  Ross,  the  civil  author- 
ities  of  Alexandria  sent  a  deputation  to  inquire  of  him,  what 
treatment  was  to  be  expected  in  the  event  of  that  city's  fall- 
ing into  bis  hands ;  the  admiral  assured  them,  that  private 
property  should  be  respected,  and  that  what  provisions  might 
be  wanted,  would  be  fairly  paid  for«  This,  in  some  measure 
quieted  the  fears  of  the  citizens.  On  the  28th,  after  the 
squadron  had  passed  Mason's  island,  the  deputation  proceed- 
ed to  visit  Cmmnodore  Gohlon,  to  inquire  his  intentions  in 
relation  to  the  city*  He  declined  answering  them  then,  but 
said  he  would  inform  (hem  when  he  arrived  opposite  the  town ; 
assuring  them,  however,  that  the  persons,  houses,  and  furni- 
ture, of  the  citizens,  should  be  unmolested  if  he  met  with  u6 
oppositioli.  On  the  29th,  the  British  squadron  drew  up  ia 
line  of  faattle  before  the  town  ;  and  a  communication  sent 
from  the  commandant  of  the  squadron,  to  the  city  authori- 
ties, in  answer  to  their  application  for  favourable  terms  ;  pro* 
posing  that  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  public  works^ 
should  not  be  destroyed,  nor  the  inhabitants  molested,  or  their 
dwellings  entered,  unless  hostilities  were  commenced  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  if  the  following  articles  were  complied 
with : 

Ctipthdation.  1st.  All  naval  and  ordnance  stores,  public 
and  private,  to  be  immediately  delivered  up. 

2d.  Possession  to  be  immediately  given  of  all  the  shipping, 
and  their  furniture  sent  on  board  by  the  owners,  without  d^  « 
lay* 

Sd.  The  vessels  that  had  been  sunk  to  be  raised  and  de- 
livered up,  in  the  state  they  were  in  on  the  19th  of  August. 

4lh«  Merchandise  of  every  description  to  be  immediately 
delivered  up,  including  such  as  had  been  removed  from  the 
city  since  the  19th  of  August. 

5.  Refreshments  of  every  kind  to  be  supplied  for  the  shijpjjf"^ 
and  paid  for  in  bills  on  the  British  government. 

•   •      •       41    •     •  S 
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fittl.  Officers  to  be  sppointed  lo  sec  ihe  foregoing  article* 
fulfilled,  and  any  deviation  on  the  part  of  ihe  citixeos  to  ren- 
der the  treaty  void." 

The  iiihabiUints  were  allowed  one  hour  lo  consider  and  an- 
swer these  propositions.  It  was  stated  to  the  British  officer 
bearing  the  flag,  that  the  corporation  possessed  no  power  lo 
compel  the  return  of  merchandise  which  had  been  carried  into 
the  country,  or  to  oblige  the  citizens  to  assist  in  laisiDg  dw 
sunken  vessels  ;  and  Ehcse  points  were  given  up.  To  an  in- 
quiry, as  to  what  was  included  in  the  term  merchandise  in  the 
capitulation,  it  was  answered,  that  it  would  embrace  aU  nick 
as  were  intended  for  exportation,  such  as  cotton,  tobacco, 
flour,  and  bale  goods> 

Citg  plundered.  To  these  harsh  and  disgracefol  wms, 
the  unprotected  state  of  Alexandria  obliged  the  citii«ii8  to 
Bobnit.  The  capitulation  was  signed;  and  a  scene  of' iodb* 
crininaie  plunder  ensued.  Three  ships,  three  briga,  ud 
several  bay  and  river  crafl  were  taken  and  loaded  with  pto* 
der,  and  several  vessels  burned.  Sixteen  tbovsand  ten^ 
of  ilour,  one  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  ese  huv- 
drcd  and  fifty  bales  of  cotton  and  several  thousand  dol- 
lars in  value  of  wines  and  sugars  rewarded  these  maraudtvs. 
Wliile  they  were  loading  the  vessels,  CaplaiM  Poi^  and 
Creighton  of  the  navy,  rode  up  to  a  British  midshipOMB,  wko 
was  superintending  the  loading  of  a  boat,  seized  htm  ^y  tke 
GoUer,  and  were  about  to  take  him  off.  An  alarm  sigoal  was 
immediately  given  on  shore  to  all  employed  on  the  wfaarrvs, 
who  immediately  embarked,  and  preparation  was  made  for  an 
assault.  The  inhabitants,  apprehending  the  immediata  de- 
stiMclion  of  Ihe  town,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  commaDAng 
oficer,  staling  that  the  act  was  unauthorized  by  ihem,  and  not 
done  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  place  ;  and  assuring  hkn  diat 
joards  should  be  placed  at  the  intersection  of  each  street 
leading -to  the  water,  to  prevent  similar  occurrence!  in  futare. 
On  this  representation  tfae  commodore  consented  to  overtook 
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it,  and  tvanQmllity  was  restored.  The  British  squadron, 
luKviog  oou^aeted  its  object  at  Alexandria,  commenced  its 
retunu 

Mstuwrii  io  o6«ff«cl  lAs  rehan  9f  the  Squadron.  A  series 
of  powerfid  exertions  were  made  by  Commodores  Rodger8» 
Porter,  and  Perry,  with  the  men  under  their  command,  aided 
by  the  Vhrpnia  miUtia,  to  interrupt  their  passage  down  the 
river.  Porter  and  Perry  proceeded  to  take  the  most  com- 
manding siatioos,  and  erect  batteries  on  the  river  bank,  while 
Rodgers  prepared  a  flotilla  of  fire  ships  and  boau  to  attack 
them  in  rear. 

Porter  took  a  station  at  the  white  house  on  the  west  bank. 
On  die  evening  of  the  first  of  September,  he  arrived  on  the 
greoad  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  Generals  Hungerlbrd 
and  Tom^ ,  and  iaaimediately  proceeded  to  clear  the  groond, 
and  prepare  for  mounting  the  cannon,  then  momently  ex* 
pooled  from  Washington.  The  militia  were  ordered  to  take 
post  in  the  woods  on  the  high  banks  of  the  river,  to  annoy 
the  eoemy  with  their  musketry  as  they  passed.  At  the  first 
mawsnt  of  Commodore  Porter's  arrival,  an  eighteen  gun  brig 
was  aeea  approaching  the  pass.  General  Huiigerford  inmrtf^ 
diately  Uxk  poet  with  his  militia  in  the  wood ;  and  two  smaM 
pieces  arriving  at  the  same  time,  were  planted  on  the  e^e  of 
the  bank,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire.  As  the  brig  came  abreast 
of  the  battery,  being  &voured  with  a  fine  breeze,  she  fired 
cuie  broadside,  and  passed  on.  The  militia  followed  sooae 
diilaaee  ahmg  the  bank,  firing  at  the  men  on  deck.  On  the 
saane  evening,  two  eighteen  pound^s  arrived,  and  augmented 
the  battery.  The  next  morning  a  bomb  ship  and  two  barges, 
one  carryii^  a  long  thirty-two  pounder,  and  the  other  a  mor- 
tar, eoaimenced  an  attack  on  the  battery.  The  bomb  ship 
anchored  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns,  and  coounenced  throw- 
ing shells.  The  two  barges  at  the  same  time  flanking,  the 
battery  on  the  right.  The  firing  continued  all  day  withoiit 
inlermissioii,  and  with  little  injury  to  the  Amcricains.  in  the 
aftoTMoo,  CoBunodore  Porter  removed  one  of  his  eighteen 


pounders  Co  a  more  comrcanding  poaiiion,  where  he  couid 
reack  the  enemy's  ship.  On  the  3d,  ihe  BriLish  were  rein- 
forced by  another  bomb  ship  and  a  sloop  filled  up  as  a  rocJ>ci 
ves&cl.  On  the  whole  of  this  day,  and  the  succeeding  nigbt, 
the  ships,  kept  up  a  constant  hrc  of  shot,  shells,  and  rockets. 
In  the  course  ol  the  day,  the  prizes  laden  with  the  plunder  of 
Alexandria  arrived,  and  anchored  out  of  the  reach  of  Ihe  guns- 
Five  additional  field  pieces  arrived  from  Washington,  and  a  iiir- 
nace  for  heating  shot  was  erected.  A  constant  hre  wask^t 
up  from  the  ships  during  the  fourth  and  fifth.  One  attempt 
was  made  to  land  which  was  prevented  by  the  pickets.  The 
rocket  ship  lying  close  in  shore,  was  much  cut  up  by  a  twelve 
pounder,  whicli  had  been  removed  to  a  position  on  (he  bank, 
so  as  to  reach  her.  On  the  5th,  several  thirty-two  pounden, 
two  mortars,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington :  carpenters  had  arrived  aid  were  employed  in  ■c—l- 
ing  the  guns,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to  prevent  At 
paasage.  On  the  same  evening  the  two  frigates  arrivfld,  ud 
anchored  above  the  battery.  The  whole  British  ionx  nov 
consisted  of  ten  vessels,  mounting  one  hundred  and  sevmty- 
three  guns.  The  battery  had  thirteen  mounted  guos ;  the 
two  mortars  and  all  the  thirty-two  pounders  were  deuilute 
of  carriages.  At  Xwelve  o'clock,  on  the  6th,  the  two  frigates 
got  under  weigh,  with  the  tide  and  a  fair  wind,  and  stood  down 
for  the  battery,  the  other  vessels  following  in  succesaioiu  On 
observing  the  vessels  to  be  getting  under  weigh,  Coounodore 
Porter  despatched  an  officer  to  general  Hungerford,  request- 
ing him  to  resume  his  position  in  the  woods,  to  annoy  the 
enemy  with  his  musketry ;  but  Irom  the  distance  of  his  caoq> 
and  the  rapid  approach  of  the  British,  he  was  unaUe  to 
march  before  the  hring  commenced,  and  after  that  period, 
the  shot,  shells,  and  rockets,  which  showered  over  the  liills 
from  the  ships  and  fell  among  his  troops,  prevented  their 
approach.  The  whole  of  the  British  force  now  anchored 
alveast  of  the  battery,  and  by  shifting  their  ballast  brought 
tbeir  guns  to  bear.    Commodore  Porter  kept  up  a  Well 
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directed  fire  of  hot  shot*  on  their  approach,  and  for  an  hour 
after  their  anchoring,  when  finding  himself  completely  over- 
powered, he  retired  behind  a  hill  on  his  left.  The  ships  im- 
mediately weighed  anchor,  and  passed  on,  pouring  their 
broadsidcfs  on  the  battery,  and  into  the  neighbouring  woods, 
as  they  passed.  A  company  of  Virginia  riflemen  on  the 
right,  and  of  militia  on  the  left,  annoyed  the  enemy-s  decks 
with  considerable  effect.*  After  the  smaller  ships  had  passed, 
the  ftjgates  proceeded  down  the  river  and  anchored  abreast 
of  the  Indian  head.  Commodore  Porter  launched  a  torpedo 
•after  the  ships,  which  exploded  at  nine  oMock  without  effect. 
Commodore  Perry  had  taken  post  at  the  Indian  head,  and 
erected  a  battery  of  one  eighteen  pounder,  and  several  sixes; 
with  these  he  kept  up  a  well  directed  fire  on  the  ships  as 
they  passed,  and  sustained  their  fire  for  an  hour,  when  finding 
all  his  efforts  unavailing,  he  retired  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
British  fire,  and  the  squadron  passed  on  to  the  bay  without 
farther  opposition. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  \n  front.  Com- 
modore Rodgers  was  operating  with  his  fire  ships  on  their 
rear.  On  the  3d,  he  proceeded  from  Washington  down  the 
river,  with  three  fire  ships,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy 
th^  two  frigates  and  a  bomb  ship,  which  lay  three  miles  be- 
low Alexandria.  He  conducted  the  fire  ships  witlun  range 
of  musket  shot,  and  fired  them;  but  the  wind  failing,  the  ob- 
ject was  defeated.  A  second  attempt  was  made  on  the  4th, 
when  the  Commodore  proceeded  down  the  river  with  another 
fire  ship,  and  came  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  sternmost 
vessels  just  at  the  time  they  had  succeeded  in  silencing 
Commodore  Porter's  battery ;  here  the  ship  was  fired  and 
drifted  down  towards  the  squadron,  but  without  any  success- 
ful issue. 

*  The  invasion  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  the  capture  of 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  Alexandria,  and  the  destruction 

*  Commodore  Porter's  latter  to  the  seoretmry  of  the  nsTy. 
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of  the  public  and  private  properly,  with  so  lillie  injury  to  the 
invaders,  and  id  so  short  a  period,  filled  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  surprise  and  regret.  The  events  of  the  last 
twelve  days  of  the  loontb  of  August  could  scarcely  be  credited. 
The  site  of  the  city  of  Washington  had  been  selected  for  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  as  a  place  of  perfect  security.  Here 
the  united  wisdom  and  miliury  skill  of  the  nation  were  sup- 
posed to  be  centered.  On  the  24th  of  August,  the  President 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  of  the  United  States, 
had  at  his  command,  «  regular  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
and  eight  hundred  thousand  militia  ;  any  or  all  of  whom  be 
had  power  to  order  to  the  defence  of  the  capital.  Within  the 
compass  of  fifty  miles,  the  distance  which  General  Rosses  army 
marched  from  their  place  of  landing  to  reach  the  city,  was  a 
population  of  two  hundred  thousand,  itself  fiimishing  a  force 
Of  «  leut  twtatj  tboussnd  dwd,  capable  of  beafli^  warn, 
wlwH  property,  funilies,  and  fire-sides  were  ezpoaadt  to 
wfaicli  may  be  added,  upwards  of  a  thousand  regtdar  troo^ 
sUUioned  at  d^isreDt  points  in  tbe  district ;  an  artcaal,  «op- 
pUed  with  munitiont  of  war,  sufficient  to  arm  any  forct  tku 
taifjjbi  be  called  ia  {  an  uamense  public  and  private  ^topeHy 
to  be  defended,  and  tlie  Datiooal  hosour  and  character  to  be 
[iroteoted  bam  insult  in  the  capitoL  PoeUrity  will  banUy 
credit  the  story,  that  in  such  a  state  of  thingt,  a  Britnfa  force 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  landed  at  Benadict»  and 
aAjCr  a  deliberate  march  of  fifty  miles,  occupying  fire  dajs' 
lime,  put  to  flight  tbe  President,  tbe  heads  of  departatwls, 
the  coounaoding  general  of  tbe  district,  and  all  (^>foaiag 
fixce,  and  on  the  evening  of  tbe  34th  entered  the  ei^  de- 
«troy«d  the  capitol,  and  plundered  uid  deatroyed  all  the  piil>- 
lie,  and  as  much  private  proper^  as  thejr  chMe ;  comiaeaced 
their  return  on  the  35th,  and  reached  their  ships  on 
tht  39th,  and  re-embarked,  without  (^position:  that  two 
frigaXes  suid  half  a  docen  small  craft  should  ascend  the 
Potomac  two  hundred  miles;  pass  a  fort  without  oppo- 
sition, erected  on  a  commanding  poutioot  expressly  for_  the 
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purpo0e  of  protecting  the  dntriel  and  capitd ;  compel  the 
prindptl  city  to  accept  a  most  hmniUating  capitnlatioD,  and 
sttbmil  to  be  rifled  by  a  contemptible  squadron.  The  events 
of  this  period  will  be  the  less  credited,  when  contrasted  with 
the  inTttsioo  and  capture  of  General  Burgoyne  in  1777,  when 
a  Britisb  general  with  double  the  force,  venturing  only  about 
the  same  distance  from  his  ships  into  a  country  very  sparsely 
inhabited,  was  surrounded  and  captured  with  his  whole  amy. 

Report  of  Committee  of  InvegHgatnmm  Eariy  in  the  Ses- 
sion of  Congress  immediately  succeeding  these  events,  a  com- 
mittee' of  the  house  of  representatives  was  appointed  to  in- 
qpnre  into^  and  rep(»t  the  causes  that  led  tm  th«n«  The  cott* 
mtttee  investigated  and  reported  all  the  fiicts  connected  with 
the  subject,  with  great'  accuracy  and  minuteness ;  and  re- 
marked that  in  their  opinion,  the  means  authoriased  for  the 
security  ibr  the  10th  military  district  by  the  Pk^dent  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  cabinet  council  of  the  1  st  of  July,  were 
ample  and  suflicient,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  force,  and  sea- 
sonable as  to  the  time  when  the  measures  were  authmiEed. 
Having  exculpated  the  President,  they  leave  it  to  Congress 
and  the  nation  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the  fliets 
detailed  by  the  committee.* 

These  fiicts  very  much  divide  and  equalise  the  blame 
among  the  different  actors.  Public  sentiment,  however,  at 
WasUagMMi^  laid  much  the  greater  share  of  it  upon  the  secre* 
tary  at  war;  and  obliged  him  to  resign.  On  the  39th  of 
August^  the  President  informed  him,  that  a  high  degree  of  es> 
citement  had  been  raised  among  the  militia  of  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  one  officer  of  that  corps  had  given  notice,  that 
he  would  no  longer  obey  any  order  coming  throuf^  Greneral 
Armstrong  aa  secretary  at  war ;  and  that  he  must  so  ftur  yield 
to  this  ioijpttlse,  as  to  permit  some  other  person  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  office,  in  relation  to  the  defence  of  the  district. 


*  Report  of  the  coBuaittee  of  iafSitigstioB. 
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TotluH  proposition  tlie  secretary  replied,  thai  ibe  excite* 
mcnt  was  williout  foundation,  proceeding  from  vile  and  prof* 
ligaic  motives  i  that  he  should  never  cofi.>4eiit  to  surrender  a 
part  of  his  Irgiiimate  authority  for  the  sake  of  pn^serviiig  the 
residue;  and  that  if  the  President's  decision  was  taken  in 
tonformlly  to  the  suggestions  he  had  made,  he  wi:>hL'd  liioi  to 
accept  his  resignation.  This  n-as  oflered  and  acrcpicd,  and 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  secretary  at  war,  temporarily  in- 
trusted (o  the  secretary  of  slate. 

Causts  of  the  Captttre  of  Washingloit.  After  the  lapse  of 
ten  years,  the  causes  which  produced  these  unfortunate  results 
may  lie  more  distinctly  observed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
principnl  facts  and  portrayed  with  less  injury  to  individual 
reputation.  They  may  be  classed  under  three  heads }  a  fail- 
ure of  seasonably  obtaining  the  requisite  number  of  militia; 
nant  of  system  in  the  plan  of  defence  ;  and  want  of  courage. 
Late  arrival  and  insitfficienl  numhers  of  the  Mililia.  Of  the 
fifteen  thousand  militia  destined  for  the  defence  of  WaKbinglmv 
live  thousand  were  to  be  drawn  from  Pennsylvania.  .The 
ordort  lor  this  purpose  issued  from  the  war  office  on  the  ITtta 
of  Jidy,  but  did  not  reach  General  Winder  until  the  Sth  of 
August,  nor  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  until  ihe  23d  ;  there 
TTM.of  course  a  total  failure  of  that  corps.  Despatches  on 
-irivchthtiafely  of  the  capital  might  essentially  depend,  o<^bt 
Tiot  to  be  trusted  to  the  uncertainty  and  irregularity  (A  mails. 
The  miUtia  regulations  of  Pennsylvania  were  at  this  period 
in  Mich  a  situation,  that  the  orders  could  not  have  probably 
been  complied  with,  had  they  been  seasonably  received ;  but 
this  fiict  ought  to  have  been  known,  and  the  deficiency  sup> 
plied  from  some  other  source.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  otber 
requisitions  tiiled  of  being  complied  with,  so  that  instead  of 
fifteen  thousand,  the  commanding  general  had  at  no  time, 
more  than  about  six  thousand  militia  at  his  command :  the 
late  arrival  of  these  rendered  their  services  of  little  value. . 
To  have  made  them  effectual,  they  should  have  been  on  the 
ground  at  least  several  days  for  (he  purpose  of  being  mustered, 
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afmed,  disciplioed,  and  taught  what  was  expected  from  them* 
Some  of  the  Maryland  corps  had  been  on  the  ground  two 
days,  some  arriyed  on  the  evening  before,  and  some  only 
half  an  hour  previous  to  the  battle.    The  other  militia  were 
equally  late»    It  is  evident  that  different  bodies  of  men,  thus 
hastily  called  from  their  occupations,  and  unacquainted  with  . 
each  other,  were  illy  qualified  to  meet  a  veteran  foe  in  the 
open  field*    Most  of  the  Virginia  militia  were  not  in  season 
to  take  any  pan  in  the  action.    The  unaccountable  neglect 
at  the  arsenal,  which  prevented  Colonel  Minor's  corps  from 
obtaining  supplies,  greatly  contributed  to  the  misfortunes  of 
the  day.    An  addition  of  six  hundred  in&ntry  and  one  hun- 
dred cavalry  at  Bladeasburgh  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  24th, 
would  probably  have  produced  a  very  different  result.    But 
Colooel  Cranberry  was  at  his  country-seat,  and  General 
Armstrong  did  not  see  fit  to  attend  to  the  delivery  of  the  sup- 
plies himself,  and  the  troops  were  detained  from  the  field. 
Why  the  corps  under  General  Young,  stationed  a  few  miles 
below  the  city,  was  not  ordered  up  for  its  defence,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  never  been  answered.    In  a  case  of  so  much 
urgency,  it  was  expected  that  the  energies  of  the  nation  would 
have  been  put  forth,  to  call  a  sufficient  armament  seasonably 
into  the  field.    If  militia  were  not  to  be  procured  in  one 
place,  they  might  have  been  in  another,  and  the  district  de- 
fended. 

Want  of  a  SjfsUm  of  Defence.  Another  very  operative 
cause  of  the  misfcnrtunes  of  the  day  was  the  w^nt  of  a  sys- 
tematic plan  of  defence.  In  making  arrangements  for  meet. 
ing  the  enemy,  some  eligible  position  should  have  been  taken 
between  Benedict  and  Washington ;  the  forces  there  concen- 
trated, formed,  and  prepared  for  action.  Some  rallying  point 
should  also  have  been  fixed  on,  and  clearly  understood  by  all 
the  troops,  to  which  they  were  to  be  conducted  in  case  of  de- 
feat. Where  the  point  should  have  been,  for  the  ultimate 
meeting  of  the  enemy,  and  the  decisionof  ihe  fate  of  the  capitol, 
was  perhaps  of  less  consequence,  than  that  one  should  have 
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been  somewhere  Axed.  Had  ihe  militia  been  seasonably 
assembled,  perhaps  the  most  eligible  place  would  have  been 
in  (he  forests  through  which  the  enemy  had  to  pass  fnm 
Benedict  to  Marlborough ;  where  their  road  might  have  been 
abatted,  and  the  militia  and  ritlcmcn  have  been  eminently  use- 
ful, (t  was  here  the  British  eipecled  the  first  rencontre  with  the 
Americans,  and  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution;  but  the 
lateness  of  the  arrival  of  the  militia  prevented  such  an 
arrangement.  The  first  position  taken,  with  a  view  to  meet 
the  enemy,  was  at  the  battalion  old  fields;  but  this  was  aban- 
doned without  attack  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  and  the  main 
body  precipitately  hurried  to  the  eastern  branch  bridge,  li 
appears  not  to  have  been  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  Bla- 
densburgh  until  the  enemy  were  in  full  march,  and  within 
a  few  miles  of  that  point-  The  arrangements  were  then  very 
hastily  made,  and  the  main  body  which  had  been  harassed 
by  a  precipitate  retreat  the  evening  before,  were  now  hunied 
lack  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  had  not  time  to  form  before 
the  battle  commenced ;  and  the  first  line,  not  being  effectually 
supported  by  the  reserve,  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fted, 
their  officers  knew  not  where,  not  having  fixed  any  rallying 
point  for  their  re-assembling.  Probably  the  very  circum- 
stance which  was  much  relied  on  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
that  the  commanding  general  would  be  assisted  by  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  the  cabinet,  was  a  piincipal  cause  of  the  de- 
feat. It  distracted  his  measures,  lessened  his  responsi- 
l!Hlity,  and  subjected  him  to  continual  embarrassment. 

Want  of  courage  in  the  troops  engaged,  has  been  assigned 
aa  another  cause  of  the  unfOTlunate  events  of  the  25th.  Where 
so  great  an  object  wad  at  stake,  and  the  balance  of  numbers 
and  preparation  evidently  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  contest  would  not  have 
been  given  up,  without  a  much  more  severe  struggle.  It  is 
not  however  intended,  that  there  was  any  extraordinary  de- 
ficiency of  bravery  in  these  troops,  more  than  in  others,  called 
together  under  like  circumstances.  Assembled  in  the  mcnnent 
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of  actioiif  unacquainted  with  each  other,  uninstnicted  in  the 
duties  of  the  field,  and  disheartened  by  a  precipitate  retreat^ 
the  result  may  be  accounted  for  without  imputing  to  this  corps 
any  innate  want  of  courage.  The  committee  of  investigation 
explicitly  declare  that  General  Winder  conducted  with  firm- 
ness and  bravery  during  the  engagement,  and  that  he  and  the 
other  oflfeers  used  every  exertion  to  rally  the  troops,  and 
prevent  the  flight. 

The  safety  of  the  cities  on  the  Potomac  above  fort  Wash- 
ington depended  entirely  upon  that  garrison.  When  it  was 
known  that  a  naval  force  had  entered  the  river  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  attacking  the  district  of  Columbia,  it  was  to  have 
been  expected  that  the  fort  would  have  been  put  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  defence,  the  garrison  increased,  and  orders 
given  to  defend  it  to  the  last :  instead  of  this  it  was  but  illy 
supplied,  garrisoned  only  by  a  captain's  command,  and  or- 
ders given  to  abandon  it  on  the  approach  of  danger.  This 
at  once  exposed  the  cities  bordering  on  the  river  above  to  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Dyson,  the  commandant,  was 
indeed  airested,  tried  by  a  court  martial,  convicted,  and  cash* 
iered.  Still  a  great  share  of  the  blame  of  abandoning  that 
position  attaches  itself  to  higher  authority. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Admlni  Codunme't  Letter,  thveateniiig  to  lay  waite  tbe  Coast— The 
fi6cratafy'tReply«-*-The  President's  Proclamatioii.— *B8Lltiiiiorethiea« 
teiied.-«>Plaii  of  Defence.— -Landing  of  the  British  on  the  Patapsca— 
General  Ross  slain.— Battle  of  the  12th  September.— British  re- 
tsoDDoitre  the  American  Lines  and  retreat—-Ile-embark.— 'Attack  on 
Fort  M'Heniy.— -Brave  Defence.— British  repulsed.— ^Proceed  down 
tbe  Bay.— Leare  the  Chenpeake.— Burning  the  Shipping  at  Petti- 
pwg.— i-Attack  en  Stonington^— Gallant  Defence.— Captare  of  East- 
port— Castine,  and  the  Eastern  Coast— Destruction  of  the  Frigate 
Adanis.<'*-Plander  of  the  Towns  on  the  Coast  of  Massachusetts. 

Aimirat  Cochrane^ s  Threats.  On  Admiral  Cochrane's  ar- 
riTal  in  the  Chesapeake,  he  was  joined  by  Admiral  Cock- 
barn's  squadron  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  several  frigates, 
and  smaller  ships  of  war,  which  had  been  pursuing  the  same 
system  of  plunder  and  rapine,  for  several  months  on  the 
coiknties  bordering  on  the  bay,  which  they  had  practised  the 
preceding  season.  The.  whole  fleet  now  consisted  of  sixty 
sail. 

Thai  the  government  and  country  might  be  at  no  loss  what 
Species  of  warfare  was  intended  to  be  carried  on  by  this  ar- 
mament, the  admiral  addressed  a  note  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  dated  the  18th  of  August,  declaring  that  he  had  been 
calkd  upon  by  the  governor  general  of  the  Canadas,  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  into  effect  measures  of  retaliation  against  the 
inhibitants  of  the  United  States,  for  the  wanton  destruction 
committed  by  their  army  in  Upper  Canada ;  and  that  In  com- 
pliance therewith  he  should  issue  orders  to  the  naval  force 
under  his  command,  to  destroy  and  lav  waste  such  towns 

AND   districts   ON   THE   COAST  AS   MIGHT  BR  FOUND  ASSAILA- 
BLB. 

He  proceeds  to  remark,  with  an  affected  air  of  humanity, 
that  he  had  hoped  this  contest  would  have  terminated  without 
being  oUSged  to  uesort  to  severities,  .which  are  contrary  to 
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ihe  usage  of  civilized  warfare  ;  that  il  was  with  extreme  re- 
luctance he  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  this  sy&iem  of  do- 
vaslation,  and  hoped  the  executive  of  the  United  Slates  would 
authorize  the  staying  of  such  proceedings,  by  making  repara- 
tion to  the  suffering  inhabttanis  of  Upper  Canada." 

These  threats  were  not  cotnmunicalcd  to  the  American 
government  until  after  the  events  al  Washington  and  Alexan- 
dria had  shown  the  manner  in  which  they  were  intended  to  be 
executed. 

Stcrttari)'!  Reply. — On  the  9th  of  September,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  replied,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  United  States  had  resolved  to  conduct  il  in  a  manner 
most  consonant  Co  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  to  ihoic 
friendly  relations  which  it  was  desirable  to  preserve  between 
the  two  nations  on  the  return  of  peace.  They  pereeived, 
however,  with  the  deepest  regret,  that  a  spirit  alike  humane 
3nd  just,  was  neither  cherished  nor  acted  upon  by  the  British 
government.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  deplorable  cruel- 
ties committed  by  the  savages,  in  the  British  rnnks  and  British 
pay,  on  American  prisoners  at  the  river  Raisin,  which  had 
never  been  disavowed  nor  atoned,  the  secretary  referred 
him  to  the  wanton  desolation  committed  at  Havre-de-Grace 
and  Georgetown,  stating,  that  these  villages  were  burned 
and  ravaged  by  the  naval  forees  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  ruin 
of  their  unarmed  inhabitants,  who  saw  with  astonishment 
tbUthey  derived  do  protection  from  the  laws  of  war;  that 
during  the  same  season,  scenes  of  invasion  and  pillage  ear- 
ned on  under  the  same  authority,  were  witnessed  all  alimg^e 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake  to  an  extent,  inflicting  the  most  se- 
rious private  distress,  and  under  circumstances  that  justified 
the  suspicion  that  revenge  and  cupidity  led  to  their  perpetra- 
tion ;  the  late  destruction  of  the  houses  of  government  at 
Washington,  is  another  act  which  necessarily  comes  into 
view.     In  the  wars  of  modern  Europe,  no  example  of  the 

*  Admiral  CcMihnuu'slett«r  to  the  wcretuy  of  itate,  An^vtt  IStli,  1814- 
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kind,  among  nations  the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  can  be 
traced.  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  most  of  the  capitak  of 
the  principal  powers  of  the  continent  of  Europe  have  been 
conquered  and  occupied  by  the  victorious  armies  of  each 
other,  and  no  instance  of  such  wanton  and  unjustifiable  de- 
nfnirtinn'has  been  seen ;  resort  must  be  had  to  distant  and 
barbarous  ages  lo  find  a  parallel. 

Although  these  acts  of  desolation  incited,  if  they  did  not  im- 
pose on  the  government  the  necessity  of  retaliation  yet  in  no 
instance- had  been  authorized.  The  burning  of  the  village 
of  Newark,  posterior  to  the  outrages  in  1813,  was  not  done 
on  that  principle.  That  village  adjoined  fort  George,  and  its 
destruction  was  justified  by  the  officer  who  ordered  it,  on  the 
grounci  that  it  became  necessary  in  the  military  operations  in 
that  quarter.  The  act,  however,  was  disavowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  burning  at  Long  Point  on  lake  Erie  was  un- 
authorized, and  the  conduct  of  the  officer  subjected  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  military  tribunal.  For  the  burning  at  St. 
Davids,  committed  by  a  few  stragglers,  the  officer  who  com- 
manded in  that  quarter  was  dismissed  without  a  trial  for  not 
preventing  it.  It  as  little  comports  with  any  orders  which 
have  been  issued  to  the  military  and  naval  commanders  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  does  with  the  established  and  known  hu- 
manity of  the  American  nation,  to  pursue  a  system  which  the 
British  government  appears  to  have  adopted.  This  govern- 
ment owes  it  to  itself,  and  to  the  principles  which  it  has  ever 
heM  sacred,  to  disavow,  as  justly  chargeable  to  it,  any  such 
acts  of  wanton,  cruel,  and  unjustifiable  warfare.  Whatever 
unauthorized  irregularities  may  have  been  committed  by  any 
of  its  troops,  it  would  have  been  ever  ready,  acting  on  the 
principles  of  sacred  and  eternal  obligation,  to  disavow  ;  and 
as  far  as  might  be  practicable,  to  repair.  But  in  the  plan  of 
desolating  warfiaire,  now  so  explicitly  made  known,  and  at- 
tempted to  be  executed  on  a  plea  so  utterly  groundless,  ap- 
pears  a  spirit  of  deep  rooted  hostility,  which,  without  the  evi- 
dence of  such  &cts,  would  not  have  been  believed  to  exist, 
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or  to  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extremity.  For  the  repa- 
ration of  injuries  of  whatever  nature  not  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  of  civilized  nations,  which  the  military  or  naval  force  of 
either  power  may  have  committed  against  each  other,  llus 
goveroment  will  always  be  ready  to  enter  into  reciprocal  ar- 
rangements, and  it  is  presumed  the  British  government  will 
neither  expect,  nor  propose  any  other.* 

Tothia  lettpr  Admiral  Cochrane,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
answered,  ihai  he  had  no  authority  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  points  therein  contained  :  that  lliere  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  hope  (hat  he  should  be  authorized  to  recall  the  gen- 
eral order  he  had  issued:  that  he  should  forward  a  copy  of 
the  letter  to  his  government,  and  until  he  received  instnicllons 
to  the  contrary,  the  measures  he  had  adopted  would  be  per- 
sisted in,  unless  remuceralion  be  made  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Canadas  for  the  outrages  committed  on  them  by  the  troops 
of  the  United  States.* 

These  threats  were  carried  into  execution  by  a  series  of 
disgraceful  plunder  and  pillage  on  those  accessible  poinlt  in 
the  Chesapeake  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  last 
season ;  and  awakened  in  the  citizens  on  the  sea-board,  appre- 
hensions of  the  most  alarming  kind.  They  were  now  called 
upon  to  defend  their  property,  their  families,  and  fire-sides, 
from  immediate  destruction. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  President  returned  to  Wash- 
ington }  and  from  the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion giving  publicity  to  Admiral  Cochrane's  letter ;  slBling 
that  the  conduct  of  the  British  left  no  prospect  of  saGety  to 
any  thing  within  the  reach  of  bis  predatory  and  incendiary 
operations,  but  in  a  manful  and  united  determination  to  chas. 
tise  and  expel  the  invader ;  urging  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  to  unite  their  hearts  and  hands  in  giving  effect  to 
the  ample  means  possessed  for  that  purpose  ;  enjoining  all 


*  Secretary  of  itate  to  Admiral  Coctirane,  September  9th,  1S14> 
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officers  civil  and  military  to  exert  themselves  in  eiecutingtbe 
duties  with  which  they  were  respectively  charged ;  and  re* 
quiring  the  officers  commanding  the  military  districts  to  be 
Vigilant  aiid  alert  in  providing  for  iheii^defence  ;  and  author* 
izing  them  to  call  to  the  defence  of  threatened  and  exposed 
places,  portions  of  the  militia  onost  convenient  thereto,  wheth- 
er they  were  parts  of  the  detached  quotas  or  not.  The  pro- 
clamation concludes  with  observing  that  on  an  occasion  that 
appeals  so  forcibly  to  the  proud  feelings  and  patriotic  devo-* 
tion  of  the  Ameriban  people,  none  will  forget  what  they  owef 
to  themselves,  to  their  country^  and  to  the  high  destinies  which 
await  it,  what  to  the  glory  of  their  fiithers  in  establishing  that 
independence  which  is  now  to  be  maintained  by  their  sons, 
with  the  augmented  strength  and  resources  with  which  hea- 
ven has  blessed  them.*  The  governors  of  Pennsylvania^ 
Virginia,  and  New- Jersey,  issued  addresses  to  their  respective 
citizens  breathing  the  same  spirit  ^  ordering  their  militia  Ui 
bold  themselves  in  immediate  readiness^  directing  detaehments 
to  march  to  the  most  exposed  points,  and  calling  on  volun<' 
teers  to  defend  their  country.  These  patriotic  addresses 
were  answered  by  voluntary  offers  of  service  in  many  in- 
stances^ more  than  were  required. 

Attempt  on  Battimore.  After  the  su(5cesse8  at  Washington 
and  AlOfxandria,  the  next  afid  most  inviting  object  for  British 
cupidity  was  the  city  of  Baltimore.  General  Ross,  elated  with 
his  recent  success^  bdasted  that  he  would  make  that  city  his 
winter-quarters,  and  that  with  the  force  under  his  command  he 
could  march  tvhei*e  he  pleased  in  Maryland.  On  the  10th  of 
September,  the  British  forces  appeared  ascending  the  bay^  in  a 
direction  towards  Baltindore.  On  the  1 1  th,  fifty  sail  consisting 
of  several  ships  of  the  line,  frrgateis,and  transports,  with  six  thou-' 
sand  men,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco  i  and  early  in  the 
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nidrning  of  the  1 3tb.  commenced  landing  at  North  Point,  four- 
teen miles  below  ihe  city. 

Defence  of  the  City.  The  defence  was  intrusted  lo  Major 
Genei-al  Smith,  of  the  Maryland  militia,  assisted  by  General 
Winder  and  all  theUniied  States  troops  which  had  been  recent- 
ly engaged  al  Washington,  and  suppoilcd  by  all  the  militia  of 
BaliimorE-  and  iho  neighbouring  country,  the  whole  composing 
a  force  of  firtetnihouaand.  Every  citizen  of  Daliimorecapable 
of  bearing  arms  appeared  in  llic  ninks,  ready  lo  sacrifice  his  lIKe 
in  defence  of  the  city.  The  point  selected  hy  General  Smith, 
where  the  ultimate  defence  was  to  be  made,  was  upon  the 
heights  three  miles  in  advance  of  the  city  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Patapsco.  Here  the  citizens  with  great  labour  bad,-uader 
thedireclinn  of  their  general,  erected  strong  fortifications.  The 
gent-nl,  with  the  main  body,  took  post  at  this  point  with  a  heavy 
park  of  artillery.  General  Strieker,  with  the  city  volunteers 
aXd'tnilitiB,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  five  hundred,  was 
posted  four  tniles  in  advance  at  the  head  of  long  log  lane,  lus 
right  on  the  head  of  a  branch  of  Bear  creek,  bla  left  on  a 
inarsh,tand  the  artillery  posted  at  the  head  of  the  lane.  Tk^ 
rifle  corps  were  stationed  in  the  low  thick  pines,  in  advance. 
General  Strieker  was  ordered,  in  case  of  an  attack  by  a 
superior  force,  to  faD  back  on  the  main  body.  \it  (his 
ptMtkAi  the  Atiwricans  waited  Ihe  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  Whole  population  of  the  city  came  out  lo  witness, 
the' event  on  which  their  safety  depended,  and,  on  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  animated  their  brethren  in  arms.  The  Bril- 
\A,  haviirg  completed  the dcbarkaljon  by  seven o'clockin  the 
morning,  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  the  city.  The  4l8t 
regitnent  in  advance,  followed  by  eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
next  the  second  brigade,  (hen  the  sailors,  and  last  the  thitd 
brigade.  The  march  of  the  main  body  was  preceded  by 
blank  pa troles,  and  reconnoiteriug  parties. 

BatiU  at  Long  Log  Lane.  In  this  order  they  approached 
the  American  lines.  General  Ross,  with  a  small  reconnoi- 
tcring  party,  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  was 
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shot  through  the  breast  by  a  rifleman,  fell  into  the  arms  of  his 
aid-de-camp,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.     By  this  event,  the 
command  devolved  on  Colonel  Brook,  of- the  44th';    who, 
after  the  troops  bad  recovered  from  the  shpck  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  their  leader,  led  them  on  in  order  of  battle.     The 
advance  of  General  Strieker,  consisting  of  cavalry  alid  rifle- 
men, under  Major  Heath,  were  first  met  by  the  enemy,  and 
after  some  skirmishing,  fell  back  on  the  line.     The  main  body 
of  the  British  were  but  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  their  ad- 
vance ;  and  as  they  came  up,  the  action  immediately  became 
general.     The  attack  commenced  by  a  discharge  of  rockets 
from  the  British,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  grape,  canister, 
and  small  arms  from  both  sides.  General  Strieker  maintained 
his  position  against  a  great  superiority  of  numbers  for  an  hour 
and  an  half,  when  the  regiment  on  his  left  giving  way,  he  was 
obliged  to  retirfe  to  a  position  in  the  rear  where  he  had  sta- 
tioned one  regiment  as  a  reserve.    Here  the  troops  were 
formed,  with  the  reserve,   and  without  further  molestation 
finom  the  British,  fell  back  to  Worthington  nitlls  on  the  left, 
and  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  main  body.     On  the  night 
of    the     12tb,    the   British  bivouacked  in  advance  of   the 
battle  ground  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  commenced 
their  march  towards  the  city.     At  tcno^clock,  they  appeared 
in  front  of  the  American  lines-,  distant  two  miles  on  the  Phila- 
delphia road.-     Here  they  halted,   pushing  their  advance 
within  a  mile  of  the  works;  where  they  had  a  full  view  of 
the  position  aAd  defence  of  the  Americans.     They  remained 
on  this  ground,  reconnoitering  the  works,  and  waiting  the 
result  of  the  attack  on  fort  M^Hcnry  until  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  fourteenth,  when  they  commenced  a  retreat 
to  their  shipping,   began  their  embarkation  the  succeeding 
evening,  and  completed  it  the  next  day. 

Attack  on  Fort  M'Htnry.  The  entrance  from  the  Patapsco 
into  Baltimore  basin,  or  harbour,  is  by  a  narrow  strait,  the 
passage  of  which  is  defended  by  fort  M'Henry,  two  mites  be- 
low the  city.    The  command  of  this  post  was  intrusted  to 
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Major  Arniislcad,  of  the  United  States  artillcrj.  The  garri* 
soo,  before  the  appearanco  of  the  enemy  in  the  Patapsco. 
amounted  to  one  hundred  men ;  on  their  approach,  it  was 
Increased  to  a  thousand.  Two  batteries  to  the  right  of  the 
fort  were  erected  onthe  river  to  prcvcnl  the  enemy's  landing 
during  tfae  night,  in  rear  of  the  town ;  the  one  called  the  city 
battery,  was  manned  by  Lieutenant  Webster,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  flotilla;  ihcother,  denominated  fort  Covington,  by 
a  company  of  sailors,  under  Lieutenant  Nencomb.  The 
British  designed  a  simultaneous  attack  by  land  and  water, 
and  while  the  transports  were  landing  the  troops  at  north 
point)  the  ships  of  war  proceeded  towards  fort  M'Henry.  On 
the  13th,  sixteen  ships,  including  hvc  bomb  vessels,  drew  up 
in  line  of  battle,  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  fort ;  and 
on  the  13lh  at  sunrise,  the  attack  commenced  from  the  bomb 
ships  at  two  miles  distance.  The  regular  artillerists  nnder 
Captain  Evans,  and  the  volunteers  under  Captain  Nicbobon, 
manned  the  batteries  in  the  star  fort.  Captains  Banbay's, 
Addison's,  Rotfman's,  Perry's ,  and  Pemiington's  coduhukU, 
were  stationed  in  the  lower  works ;  and  the  infantry  under 
Colonel  Stewart,  and  Major  Lane,  were  in  the  outer  ditch 
to  meet  Ihe  enemy  at  his  landing,  should  he  attempt-  one. 
l^he  guM  from  the  fort  were  unable  to  reach-  the  Knttsh 
ships,  and  left  the  garrison  exposed  to  a  constant  shower  ai 
shot  and  sheila,  without  b«ng  able  to.  do  .the  enemy  any 
injury.  At  ten  o'clock,  three  of  the  bomb  ships  took  a  nearer 
pontion,  on  which  a  brisk  fire  opened  upon  them,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  resume  their  former  station.  At  oee  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  14lb,  the  British  threw  a  conudcrable 
fane  above  the  main  works,  on  the  right  near  fort  Covington, 
and  commenced  throwing  rookets.  Twelve  hundred  picked 
men  were  deUched  with  scaling  ladders,  to  attempt  (he  taking 
of  the  fiwt  by  storm.  As  they  were  approaching  the  ^tore, 
a  fire  opened  upon  them  from  fort  Covington,  and  a  six  gun 
battery.  The  fire  was  directed  by  the  blaze  of  their  rocketst 
and  the  flashes  of  their  guns.    This  fire,  continued  about  two 
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hours ;  the  landing  was  prevented,  one  of  the  barges  sunk, 
and  the  others  compelled  to  return.  The  bombardment  con> 
lifiued  with  very  little  intermission,  from  sunrise  on  the  13th 
to  seven  o^clock  on  the  14th,  when  the  squadron  got  \mder 
weigh,  and  stood  down  the  river.  Four  hundred  shclk  fell 
within  the  fort ;  four  men  were  killed,  and  >1  wtjr-four 
wounded.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  garrison  did  their 
duty;  and  by  their  brave  and  judicious  conduct,  the  British 
were  repubed,  and  the  city  saved  from  pillage. 

In  the  battle  of  the  1 3th,  the  American  loss  was  twenty* 
four  killed,  one  hundred  aud  tfairtyniine  wounded,  and  fifty 
taken  prisoners.  The  British  acknowledge  a  loss  in  the 
same  battle  of  thirty-five  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  wounded.  Their  whole  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  in.  the  battle,  and  at  the  attack  on  the  fort,  was  esti- 
mated by  the  American  general  at  six  hundred.  The  defeat 
of  the  British  in  their  attempt  on  Baltimore,  was  highly  hon- 
ourable to  General  Smith,  who  planned,  and  conducted  the 
operations,  and  to  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence. It  banished  the  desponding  apprehensions  of  the 
other  exposed  cities,  and  taught  them  that  freemen  in  arms  in 
defence  of  their  country,  are  invincible.  Robert  G.  Harper 
accompanied  General  Strieker  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  found 
in  the  advance  in  the  battle  of  the  12th.  James  L.  Donald- 
son, one  of  the  city  representatives,  was  among  the  slain.  Al- 
most the  whole  loss  fell  on  the  city  brigade,  which  being  com- 
posed  of  the  eliti  of  the  city,  took  their  stand  in  the  itovX  Une 
at  the  post  of  danger,  and  fought  with  distinguished  bravery 
in  defence  of  their  altars  and  fire-sides.  The  inhabitants 
mourned  the  loss  of  many  of  their  valuable  fellow-citizens, 
and  erected  a  splendid  monument  to  their  memory  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  After  the  battle,  the  British  land  and  na- 
val commanders,  in  a  council  of  war,  wisely  detiermined  that 
though  the  city  might  be  talcen  by  their  forces,  yet  it  would 
probably  cost  them  more  than  the  object  was  worth;  and 
concluded  to  abandon  it»    They  proceeded  down  the  bay, 
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and  after  landing  and  pillaging  at  sevcrel  poinls  whpre  ?•-  " 
distance  was  not  to  he  expected,  ilic  whulc  nrmameiit  k'fl  the 
waters  of  the  Che&apoake ;  Admiral  Cochrane,  with  a  part  a( 
the  squadron,  sailed  for  Ilaltfax  ;  and  Adtniral  Malcomb,  with 
ibc  remainder,  and  ibe  land  forcc6,  for  Jamaica. 

PeltipaugJ'oint.  The  blockade  of  the  harbour  of  Nev- 
London  and  the  frigates  United  States  and  Macedoniaii,canUn- 
ued  during  the  year  1014.  On  the  7th  ol  Apiil,  s  deiarhincni 
from  the  blockading  sijuadron  of  sis  bargrs  with  upwards  of 
two  hundred  men,  in  execution  of  the  plan  of  destroying  all 
American  shipping,  proceeded  to  the  mouih  of  Connecticut 
river  and  ascended  it  seven  inilea  (o  fellipaug  point,  where 
they  arrived  al  4  o'clock  on  tiie  morning  of  the  Itth,  and  burn- 
ed twenty-two  vessels  which  had  bcea  moored  there  a»  a  place 
of  safety.  The  village  consisting  of  about  thirty  houses  and  . 
a  number  of  stores,  was  exposed  »  conflagration  by  the  burO'  ■■ 
ing  of  ths  shipping.  Sevtral  houses  took  fire,  but  wen  ex- 
tin|tuBhed  t>y  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants  wha  remaiiMd  in 
the  village,  and  were  suAered  to  put  out  the  fires.  The  fno- 
perty  destroyed  was  estimated  at  ^150,000.  The  inhabit- 
ants had  no  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  tmtil  the 
vessels  were  on  fire.  At  ten  o'clock  the  British  left  the  viUage 
and  proceeded  two  miles  down  the  rivers  where  they  bjr  wrtii 
evening,  and  then  returned  to  their  ships.  The  miUtia  col- 
lected in  considerable  numbers  from  the  neighbouiing  towns, 
but  were  unable  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  enemy. 

Attack  OH  Slonittgton.  On  the  9th  of  August,  a  detachnent 
from  the  squadron  off  New-London,  consisting  of  the  flag  ship 
Ramilies  74,  Pactolus  38,abomb'ship,and  the  Despatch  brig 
of  33  guns,  appeared  off  Stonington  point.  Al  five  o'clock  a 
note  was  addressed  to  the  magistraites  of  the  village  by  the 
commodwe,  infonning  them  that  one  hour  from  the  receifit  of 
thenote  was'allowed  them  for  the  removal  of  the  unoffending 
inhabitants  and  their  effects.  The  officer  who  brought  the 
note  was  inquired  of  whether  a  flag  would  be  receiver)  from 
the  roagistiBtes  ;  his  reply  was,  that  no  arrangement  could  be 
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made.    On  being  asked  whether  Commodore  Hardy  had  de- 
termined to  destroy  the  town,  he  replied,  that  such  were  his 
orders  from  Admiral  Cochrane  ;  and  that  it  would  be  done 
most  effectually.    On  receiving  this  communication,  the  vil- 
lage was  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation.     The  most 
valuable  articles  were  hastily  removed  or  concealed.    The 
sick  and  aged  wer^  removed,  the  women,  children,  and  inhab- 
itants incapable  of  bearing  arms,  fled  to  the  neighbouring  farm- 
houses.   A  few  tnilitia  stationed  at  the  point,  under  the  com- 
mand bf  Lieutenant  Hough,  were  placed  in  the  best  positions 
to  give  notice  of  any  attempt  to  land.    A  number  of  volun- 
teers hastened  to  the  battery  on  the  point,  which  consisted  of 
two  eighteens,  and  one  four  pounder  mounted  on  field  carria- 
ges, protected  by  a  slight  breastwork.     An  express  was  im- 
mediately despatched  to  General  Cushing  at  New-London, 
the  United  States  commanding  general  of  the  district,  with  a 
requf^t  for  immediate  assistance.     The  general' considered 
this  as  a  feint  intended  to  mask  a  real  attack  on  fort  Griswold, 
which  commanded  the  harbour  of  New- London  ;  that  the 
object  of  the  enemy  was  to  draw  the  regular  troops  and  mili- 
tia from  that  post,  and  in  the  mean  time  land  a  considerable 
force  at  the  head  of  Mystic,  four  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,^ 
and  take  it  by  storm.    Having  accomplished  this  object  they 
could  destroy  or  lay  under  contribution  the  town  of  New -Lon- 
don, and  proceed  up  the  river  and  capture  the  frigates."*    This 
opinion  of  the  generaPs  was  confirmed  in  consequence  of  the 
squadrons  having  lately  been  reinforced ;  and  a  number  of 
ships  taking'stations  near  Mystic.    Having  these  views  of  the 
designs  of  the  enemy,  General  Cushing  made  correspondent 
arrangements  with  MajorGeneral  Williams,  commander  of  the 
division  of  militia  in  that  district ;  and  orders  were  immedi- 
ately given  for  the  assembling  of  one  regiment  at  the  point  of 
attack  at  Stonington  ;  one  at  the  head  of  Mystic  river  to  pre- 
vent a  landing  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  fort  Griswold  ; 

-  -  -  -  ■  lin  r  - 

*  General  Cnsbing's  letter  to  the  ftecretiyy  at  war. 


dred  dwelling-houses,  and  a  number  of  si 

on  a  narrow  peninsula  extending  half  a 

convenient  harbour.     The  attack  comra 

at  8  o^dock  in  the  evening  by  a  discharj 

bomb-shipi  agd  rockets  asd  carcases  froE 

launches  whkk  bad  taken  their  stations 

The  fire  coAtinued  without  intermission 

was  occasionally  answered  from  the  bat 

the  rocketa^presented  a  view  of  the  objei 

liod,  the  non-combatant  inhabitants  of  the 

shelter  in  the  neighbouring  houses  and 

the  event  in  trembling  anxiety  ;  expecti 

witness  the  conflagration  of  their  dwelling 

the  firing  ceased  ;  no  building  was  const 

jured.    In  the  course  of  the  night  the  nc 

assembled  in  considerable  numbers*. 

10th,  the  appnoach  of  the  British  was  s 

chaii^  of  rocketfr  firom  several  barges  t 

had  taken  their  stations  on  the  cast  side 

out  of  the  reach  of  the  battery.     A  numb 

Misketry  aind  one  four  poiuidcr  hastened 

meet  the  enemy  supposing  they  would  att 

the  barges.    Colonel  Randall  of  the  13tfa 

»t  this  time  annroachinflr  the  battery  wit 
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twenty  men  ;  and  iheir  ammunition  being  expended,  they 
epiked  the  guns  and  retired.  The  brig  now  continued  delib- 
erately to  pour  into  the  village  her  thirty-two  pound  fuid 
grape  shot,  and  the  bomb  ship  to  throw  her  shells  for  an  houi 
without  a  shot  being  returned. 

Rqndse^  At  eight  o'clock  a  supply  of  ammunition  having 
arrived,  the  eighteen  pounder  was  drilled,  and  such  an  ani- 
mated and  well  directed  fire  opened  on  the  brig,  that  at  three 
o'clock,  having  received  several  shot  below  her  water  mark, 
and  much  damage  in  her  spars  and  rigging,  she  slipped  her 
cables  and  hauled  off,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  battery.  In 
this  contest  two  Americans  only  were  slightly  wounded.  The 
flag  which  was  nailed  to  the  staff  on  the  battery  was  pierced 
with  seven  shot ;  the  breast  work  was  considerably  damaged, 
and  six  or  eight  dwelling  houses  much  injured.  Considerable 
bodies  of  militia  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  day  :  and  Briga- 
dier Creneral  Isham  took  the  command.  The  inhabitants  had 
recovered  fi*om  the  consternation  of  the  first  moments ;  things 
assumed  a  more  regular  and  orderly  aspect.  Every  one  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  was  at  the  post  of  danger,  and  the 
others  employed  in  removing  their  effects. 

The  Ramilies  and  Pactolus  now  hauled  up  and  took  stations 
within  two  miles  of  the  village  ;  and  threatened  it  with  instant 
destruction.  The  magistrates  sent  a  deputation  on  board  the 
Ramilies  with  a  note  addressed  to  Commodore  Hardy,  inform- 
ing him,  that  the  town  was  now  cleared  of  unoffending  in« 
habitants  in  consequence  of  his  note  of  yesterday,  and  wish- 
ing to  know  his  determination  respecting  the  fate  of  the 
village.  The  deputation  consisting  of  Colonel  Williams 
and  Mr.  Lord,  were  detained  on  board  an  hour,  their  own 
boat  sent  back ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  they  were 
conveyed  in  a  flag  firom  the  ship  with  a  note  to  the  magistrates, 
stating,  that  the  deputation  having  given  assurances  that 
no  torpedoes  had  been  ^tted  out  firom  that  port,  and  having 
engaged  that  none  should  be  in  future,  or  receive  ai^  aid  from 
the  town ;  that  further  jiostilities  shouU  cisase,  ftod  Ul«  villa|^ 
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be  sparfci,  in  case  they  would  send  on  board  his  ship,  by 
eight  o'clock  m  the  moniing  of  the  lllh,  Mrs.  Stewart,  a  lady 
(hen  residcni  ai  New-London,  wife  of  the  lale  Britsh  consul 
•t  ihat  place  and  her  family.  Bill  in  cas«  of  failure,  he  should 
proceed  lo  dchlroy  (he  villagt-  riTrciually ;  for  which  he  stated 
that  he  possessed  ample  means.  The  magistraiefi  and  cili- 
zciis  of  ihe  borough  were  in  a  singular  slate  of  embarrttss- 
merit  on  recriving  this  demand;  being  required  to  procure 
and  send  on  board  llie  commodore's  ship,  a  lady  over  whom 
ibcy  had  no  conirol.  Mrs.  Slewnrl  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States;  had  ever  been 
treated  with  respect  at  New-London,  where  she  had  long  re- 
jtided  ;  her  personal  safely  was  never  in  the  least  at  hazard; 
and  her  husband^s  apphcation  lo  have  his  familj  sent  on 
board  the  squadron  had  been  received  by  the  commanding 
general  and  transoiilled  to  the  csecuiive,  and  no  doubt  would 
be  granted ;  but  the  borough  of  Slonington  had  no  concern 
6r  authority  on  the  subject,  and  possessed  no  powers  to  com- 
pljr  Wiethe  required  condition,  Ateight  o'clock  in  themwe- 
ingof  the  11th,  the  ma^strales,  under  the  direction  of  the 
commanding  general,  sent  a  flag  on  board  the  Ramiltes  with 
the  foregoing  representation.  The  cominodore  replied,  that 
be  ibould  wait  until  twelve  o'clock,  and  if  the  lady  was  aot 
than  sent  on  board,  hostilities  would  re-commence.  At  dus 
period,  three  regimenu  of  militia  had  arrived,  and  the  town 
was  well  secured  against  a  landing.  At  three  o'clock,  the 
bonb-ship  having  taken  a  station  out  of  the  reaeh  of  the  guns 
of  the  battery,  commenced  throwing  shells  into  the  Tillage 
and  continued  until  evening.  At  sun-rise  on  the  12tK  the 
bomb-ship  renewed  her  oi>erations,  while  the  Ramilies  and 
Pactolus  were  warping  in ;  at  eight  o'clock  these  ships  open- 
-«d  their  lire.  This  heavy  bombardment,  condnued  until 
noon,  when  the  ships  ceased  firing.  At  four  in  the  afternoon 
they  hauled  off  to  their  former  anchorage,  and  the  contest 
ended.  The  Vice  Consul  was  obliged  to  restwt  to  other, 
fhdnofe  aji^fnitte  Bwasures  to  obtain  his  wife  end  feiAily, 
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than  that  of  desolating  an  unoffending  Tillage.  The  ships 
taking  a  station  out  of  the  reach  of  cannon  shot  from  the  bat- 
tery, the  citizens  were  obliged  to  witness  the  scene  without 
the  power  of  resistance.  The  Uroops  withdrew  from  the  point 
excepting  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  who  were  kept  to  patrole  the 
atrecfts  and  extinguish  fires.  The  cannon  firom  the  battery 
were  ordered  up  to  the  north  end  of  the  point,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  case  of  an  attempt  at  landing;  this  hazardous  service  was 
perfarmed  by  volunteers  of  the  Norwich  artillery,  who  in- 
stantly offered  themselves,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Lathrop.  This  party,  though  exposed  the  whole  time  to  the 
enemy's  fire,  accomplished  the  enterprise  without  loss.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  scene  no  lives  were  lost,  and  but  two  or  three 
wounded.  The  houses  were  several  times  set  on  fire  by  the 
rockets  and  shells,  but  were  soon  extinguished  by  the  patrole. 
Many  of  the  buildings  were  much  damaged,  and  few  remain 
without  some  marks  of  the  bombardment*  The  judicious 
arrangements  of  general  Gushing,  and  the  spirit  and  alacrity 
with  which  the  militia  turned  out  to  defend  Stonington,  and 
guard  the  other  exposed  points,  prevented  those  ulterior 
operations  of  the  British,  which  were  apprehended  by  that 
general,  and  which  no  doubt,  were  designed  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  expedition.  The  citizens  of  Connecticut,  when 
called  upon  to  defend  their  dwellings  from  conflagration, 
manifested  a  zeal  and  bravery  worthy  of  freemen  in  defence 
of  their  noil*  The  reception  which  the  British  met  with  at 
Stonington,  deterred  them  from  any  further  attempts  on  the 
coast  of  Connecticut. 

The  constitution  vests  Congress  with  the  power  of  pro- 
viding for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
for  calling  them  forth  to  repel  invasions,  and  governing  tbem 
when  in  service,  reserving  the  appointment  of  officers,  and 
the  authority  of  training  the  militia  to  the  states  respectively. 
In  pursuance  of  these  provisions,  general  regulations  had 
from  time  to  time  been  made  by  Congress,  for  organizing  and 
diciplining  the  militia,  and  authorizing  the  President  to  cad 
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for  their  srrviccB  in  the  cases  provided  by  ihe  constituiioiu 
The  manner  in  which  these  powers  had  been  uniformly  exe- 
cuted, had  been  for  the  President,  ihrough  the  war  depart- 
menl.  to  require  of  ihe  commander  in  chief  of  each  state  sucb 
detachments  of  the  mililia,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  President, 
the  occasion  required.  These  requisitions  had  usually  heiii 
promptly  complied  with,  and  the  militia  thus  called  into  ihi; 
service  of  the  United  States,  ,*uhjeci  in  their  general  opera- 
tions to  the  orders  of  the  President,  as  commonder  in  chief, 
given  through  Ihe  agency  of  officers  of  his  appointment ;  the 
officers  of  the  line  having  the  immediate  command  of  the 
troops,  being  appointed  under  the  state  authorities.  No  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  cases  of  non-compliance  with  thcsu 
recguisitions.  They  were  of  necessity  addressed  lo  persons 
not  deriving  their  appointments  or  powers  from  the  geiwnil 
government,  or  amenable  to  it  in  the  discharge  of  their  oili- 
cial  duties.  This  singular  principle  of  relying  on  the  co- 
operation ttf  the  state  authorities,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
measures  of  the  general  government,  being  almost  the  only 
relic  of  the  old  confederation,  was  in  several  insUnces  at- 
tended with  the  most  serious  consequences.  When  a  requi- 
sition was  made  on  Governor  Snyder  for  five  thousand  Penn- 
sylvania militia,  ibc  the  defence  of  the  capitol ;  the  militia 
laws  of  that  state  were  in  such  a  situation,  that  not  a  wldier 
could  be  obtained  for.ihe  service ;  and  of  the  fifteen  thousand 
militia  required  of  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
commanding  general  of  the  district  statesj  scarcely  as  many 
hundred  could  be  obtained.  A  tiivision  of  the  militia  of  Ver- 
mont were  ordered  into  service  by  a  United  States  officer, 
without  an  applicaUon  to  the  state  authorities,  to  protect 
PlatUburgb,  while  General  Hampton  advanced  to  the  Su 
Lawrence  {  Governor  Chittenden  considered  this  as  en  in- 
fringement of  bis  constitutional  rights,  and,  as  commander  io 
chief  of  the  militia  of  that  state,  countermanded  the  order. 
When  requisitions  were  nede  upon  Governor  Strong,  for  de> 
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tachmentB  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts,  to  defend  the  ex** 
tensive  sea-board  of  that  state,  and  to  place  them,  under  the 
direction  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  district,  he  refused 
a  compliance*  There  being  no  regular  troops  in  the  Ticinity, 
and  no  provision  for  calling  out  the  militia  but  through  the 
agency  of  the  state  authorities,  upon  their  refusal,  the*defence 
of  that  portion  of  the  union  devolved  on  the  state  government* 
Their  resources  were  altogether  inadequate  to  such  an  object; 
and  their  sea-board,  especially  the  eastern  section,  left  with- 
out defence,  and  possession  taken  by  the  British  of  such  por^ 
tions  of  it  as  suited  their  convenience  with  little  resistance* 

EoMtpwrt  taken.  On  the  11th  of  July  a  squadron  under 
Commodore  Hardy  in  the  Ramilies,  with  four  other  ships  of 
war,  and  three  transports,  with  twelve  hundred  troops,  took 
possession  of  Eastport;  the  garrison  consisting  of  fifty  men 
under  Major  Putnam,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  surrendered 
without  resistance.  This  town  is  on  Moose  Island,  on  tbe 
western  side  of  Passamaquoddy  bay,  containing  one  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  the  most  eastern  village  in  the  United  States, 
and  opposite  the  province  of  New-Brunswick.  The  Island 
is  five  miles  long,  and  one  broad.  The  principal  ^hip  chan- 
nel, half  a  mile  wide,  is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island,  be- 
tween that  and  Indian  Island  in  the  British  territory.  The 
British  claimed  Moose  Island  as  belonging  to  the  province  of 
New-Brunswick,  and  proceeded  to  complete  the  fortifications, 
mount  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  establish  an  arsenal,  and  adopt 
Other  measures  indicative  of  a  permanent  possession.  The 
inhabitants  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
Britanic  majesty  or  quit  the  Island.  Most  of  them  preferred 
the  former.  Several  vessels,  and  goods  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  accumulated  there  for  the 
purpose  of  being  smuggled  into  the  United  States,  were  taken 
by  the  British,  and  most  of  them  made  prize  of,  notwithstand- 
ing their  owners  were  ready  to  change  their  allegiance  to 
save  their  property.  This  position,  thus  strengthened,  afibrd- 
ed  a  safe  and  convenient  rendezvous  for  British  shipping* 
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(Commodore  Hardy,  having  accomplished  ihis  objtHrt,  in  u 
short  period  relumed  to  his  siaiton  off  New-London. 

Caslitie,  ^r.  lakrn.  On  the  lirsl  of  September,  aa  expcdi- 
lion,  under  Sir  John  Sh«rbrooke,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Admiral  Gnftiih,  with  forly  sail,  and  several  thousand  troops, 
entered  the  Penobscot,  look  posacasion  of,  and  established 
their  head-quartera  at  Castine.  The  small  garnaon  with 
which  the  town  was  defended,  discharged  their  gun*  on  the 
approach  of  the  British,  blew  up  the  fori,  and  retired.  They 
next  sent  a  detachment  of  sii  hundred  men  to  Belfast,  whicJi 
also  submitted  withcwt  resistance,  and  the  following  day  pro- 
■ceeded  thirty-five  miles  up  the  river  to  Hampden,  to  whidt 
place  the  American  frigate  Adams,  had  lelired  on  ihcir  ap- 
proach. Captain  Morris,  pn-parcd  for  defcn;e  by  landing 
his  guns,  and  e retting  batter ics  at  a  commanding  point  below 
his  ship.  The  militia  assembled  in  considerable  numbers, 
but  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Monia  be> 
ing deserted  by  the  raihtia,  after  a  few  ineffectual  6na,  spiked 
his  guna,  bvmed  his  stores  and  prise  goods,  blew  up  his 
ship,  andescaped  with  his  crew  across  the  wilderaess  to 
Portamoulh.  The  vessels  captured  in  the  Penobscot,  and 
at  the  neighbonring  ports,  amounted  to  (me  hundred  and 
twenty.  Tfae  British  contmanders,  having  taken  poaseaaon 
of  the  priacipel  towns  on  the  coast,  published  their  procla- 
mBtkm  at  Castine,  declaring  the  conquest  of  all  the  counlry 
eastward  (rf  the  Penobscot  to  Passamaquoddy  bay  by  bis 
Britanic  majesty's  aims,  requiring  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict to  gire  up  their  arms,  and  quietly  submit  to  his  majesty's 
govemntent,  promising  on  these  conditions  protection  in  their 
ordinary  pursuits,  assuring  them  that  the  municipal  laws  then  ' 
in  fanfi  should  coatimie  and  be  executed  by  the  magistrates 
as  heretofore,  until  the  fortherorder  of  the  British  government. 
Tbe  territory  thus  occupied,  com[Hehends  forty-two  flourish- 
ing towns,  belonging  to  the  slate  of  Masaachuselts,  and 
nearly  one  half  of  the  district  of  Maine. 
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PlundiT  en  the  Coa$i  of  Mtusachusetis.  While  these 
traDsactions  were  going  forward  in  the  province  of  Maine, 
Sir  George  CoUier  in  the  Leander,  with  several  other  ships 
of  war,  was  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  i»oper, 
carrying  into  efiect  Admiral  Cochrane's  threats,  and  under 
his  orders,  burning  and  destrojring  all  the  small  vessels  wtthin 
his  reach,  plundering  the  inhabitants,  and  laying  the  towns 
under  contribution.  At  Sandwich,  two  thousand  dollars  were 
demanded  as  a  ransom  for  the  fishing  vessels  in  that  port ; 
twelve  hundred  for  the  salt  works  at  Eastham,  and  four  thou- 
sand f<M*  those  at  Brewster.  The  inhabitants  along  the  coast 
of  Cape  Cod,  possessing  a  barren  territory,  live  principally 
by  fishing,  and  are  dependent  upon  that  source  to  furnish  the 
means  of  su[^rt ;  their  supplies  are  obtained  only  by  water 
carriage  from  other  ports,  where  they  exchange  their  fish* 
On  the  91  St  of  September,  Sir  George  addressed  a  note  to  the 
*  inhalritants  of  Portsmouth  and  its  vicinity,  informing  them 
that  he  prohibited  all  fishing  on  the  banks :  that  every  ves- 
sel coring  fish,  or  having  salt  on  board  for  that  purpose, 
would  be  destroyed ;  that  small  vessels  only  with  firesh  fish, 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  the  harbours  on  that  coast;  and 
that  he  should  destroy  all  vessels  exceeding  thirty  tons,  or 
that  should  be  curing  their  fish  in  the  offing.  These  pro* 
ceedings  entirely  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  the  means  of 
support,  reduced  the  country  to  the  utmost  distress* 

On  the  29th  of  August,  Admiral  Hothara,  off  Nantucket, 
sent  in  a  flag  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  stating  that  it 
had  been  represented  to  him  that  they  were  much  distressed 
for  want  of  provisions  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  he  was 
induced  to  propose  to  them,  that  if  they  would  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  stipulate  not  to  fight  against  his  Britanic  majesty's 
subjects  during  the  war,  he  would  permit  a  certain  limited 
number  of  vessels  to  ply  unmolested  between  the  island,  and 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  British  do* 
minions,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  supplies  for  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  fish  for  cod  or 
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whale,  in  or  near  his  majesty's  dominions.  These  humili- 
ating tenns  were  acceJeil  to  by  the  inhabilants.  Indeed  the 
unprotecled  Islands  and  towns  on  the  sea-board  throughout 
the  whole  coast,  were  compelled  lo  submit  to  such  conditions 
as  the  British  naval  commanders  saw  tit  to  impose,  which 
were  more  or  less  severe,  as  their  caprice  or  avarice  dictated. 
The  foregoing  examples  furnish  a  correct  specimen  of  the 
privations,  insults,  and  depredations  to  which  thej  were 
subjected. 

The  country  was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm;  the 
militia  being  repeatedly  called  out  to  such  points  as  appeared 
to  be  threatened  :  and  when  called  lo  the  defence  of  a  par- 
ticular place  in  sufficient  numbers  to  protect  it,  a  distant 
town  could  be  threatened,  plundered,  or  laid  under  coo- 
tributton  before  any  relief  could  arrive.  The  British,  having 
no  other  important  ohjecl  for  the  employment  of  their  ma- 
line  during  the  year  1814,  continued  thii  harassing  and  pee* 
datory  mode  of  war&re  along  the  whole  American  coatt. 
7%eK  events,  so  humiUating  to  the  country,  and  dJatreMing 
to  the  immediate  sufferers,  convinced  every  American  of  the 
necessity  of  a  naval  fiwce  adequate  to  the  protection  of  the 
ports  and  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  united  all  parties 
in  measures  adapted  to  that  object.  More  property  was  de< 
stroyed,  and  injury  sustained  on  the  coast,  for  (be  want  of 
such  means  of  defence,  in  a  single  year,  than  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  defray  tbe  whde  expense. 
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JfaviU  OpenUians.  The  operations  of  the  American  navy 
in  the  year  1814,  were  considerably  diminished  by  the  loss 
of  the  Cfaiesapeake  and  Essex  frigates,  and  the  continued 
blockade  of  tfie  United  States  and  Macedonian  in  the  port  of 
New*London.  The  same  caution  was  observed  also  this 
seasoB  by  the  British  commanders,  in  avoiding  a  rencontre 
with  the  American  frigates  on  equal  terms.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadyaDtages,  the  American  naval  character  was  fully 
supported  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  commanders,  and 
their  crews.  In  every  instance  they  sought  a  battle,  when  it 
could  be  had  on  any  thing  like  equal  grounds,  and  their  uni- 
form success  bore  honourable  testimony  to  their  skill  and 
valour.  American  seamanship  was  often  as  fully  put  to  the 
test  in  evading  a  contest,  where  the  superiority  of  their  ene- 
my made  it  an  imperious  duty,  as  in  meeting  him  when  a  com- 
parison of  their  relative  force  justified  a  rencontre.  But  the 
Americans  fought  only  for  honour.  No  success  within  the 
compass  of  human  means  could  make  any  sensible  impression 
on  the  thousand  ships  of  the  British  navy.  On  the  contrary, 
every  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  made  a  serious  di- 
minution of  their  maritime  force. 

Peacock.  On  the  10th  of  April,  the  sloop  of  war  Peacock 
sailed  from  St.  Marys  on  a  cruise  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  and 
on  the  39th,  fell  in  with  and  captured  the  British  brig  Eper- 
vier,  after  an  action  of  forty-five  minutes.    The  vessels  were 
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of  equal  force,  each  mounting  eighteen  guns.  The  Epervier 
had  eighl  men  killed  and  fifteen  wounded  ;  she  had  on  board 
$120,000  dollars  in  specie  to  reward  ihc  valour  of  her  captor?. 
None  were  Itilled  on  board  the  Peacock  and  but  two  wound- 
ed. She  and  her  prize  arrived  safe  at  Savannah  on  ihe  4ih 
of  May.  After  a  short  stay  in  port,  the  Peacock  proceeded 
to  a  second  cruise.  This  was  directed  to  the  Irish  channel, 
aod  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  to  intercept,  and  break  up  tile 
iDlercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  On  this 
ground  she  captured  and  destroyed  fourteen  vessels  with  iheir 
cargoes,  estimated  at  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  After 
a  cruise  of  five  months,  she  made  the  harbour  of  New-York  on 
the  20th  of  October.  The  eflecu  of  this  cruise,  aided  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  American  privateers  in  the  Irish  channel, 
were  such,  thai  the  insurance  on  the  coasting  trade  was  rauscd 
from  one  to  thirteen  per  cent.  The  ship  owners  and  under- 
writers of  Glasgow,on  the  7th  of  September,  presented  a  me- 
morial to  the  prince  regent,  in  which  they  slated,  that  Ihe 
number  of  American  ships  of  war  with  which  their  channels 
were  infested,  the  audacity  with  which  ihcy  approached  the 
British  coasts,  and  the  success  with  which  their  enterprise  has 
been  attended,  have  proved  injurious  to  their  commerce, 
humbling  to  their  pride,  and  discreditable  to  the  directors  ot 
the  naval  power  of  the  British  nation  ;  that  the  system  of 
burning  and  destroying  every  article  which  there  was  fear  of 
losing,  diminished  the  chances  of  recapture,  and  rendered 
the  necessity  of  prevention  more  urgent :  they  therefore  pray 
the  prince  regent,  that  such  measures  may  be  adopted  as  shall 
effectually  protect  the  trade  on  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom, 
ftoffi  the  numerous  insulting  and  destructive  depredations  of 
their  enemy.  Similar  representations  from  Liverpool,  and 
several  other  maritime  towns,  bore  honourable  testimony  to 
the  enterprise  and  bravery  of  the  American  marine. 

^darru.  The  corvette  Adams,  Captain  Morris,  sailed  from 
Lynnbaven  bay  on  the  18ih  of  January,  on  a  cruise  to  the 
toast  of  Africa,  where  she  made  several  prizes.     On  the  35th 
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of  March,  she  captured,  after  a  long  chase,  a  valuable  India 
ship;  but  just  as  the  crew  were  taking  possession  of  her,  a 
convoy  of  twenty-five  sail,  accompanied  by  two  ships  of  war 
appeared  in  sight.  The  ships  gave  chase  to  the  Adams  and 
obliged  her  to  abandon  the  prize,  and  seek  her  own  safety  by 
a  precipitate  flight.  After  a  cruise  of  seven  months,  the  Adams 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  made  the  port 
of  Castine.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  before  that  place, 
she  retired  up  the  Penobscot  to  Hampden,  where  she  was  af- 
terwards destroyed  with  her  prize  goods,  and  stores  to  pre- 
vent her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Wasp.  On  the  10th  of  April,  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  Cap- 
tain Blakeley,  sailed  from  Portsmorth,  New-Hampshire,  on  a 
cruise  to  the  English  channel.  On  the  28th  of  June,  she  fell 
in  with  the  British  slo6p  of  war  Reindeer  ;  an  action  com- 
menced at  twenty  minutes  after  three,  at  close  quarters ;  the 
Reindeer  twice  attempted  to  board,  but  was  repulsed.  At 
forty  minutes  past  three,  orders  were  given  to  board  the 
Reindeer,  which  were  promptly  executed,  and  all  resistance 
ceased.  The  British  loss  was  twenty-three  killed,  including 
their  commander.  Captain  Manners,  and  forty-two  wounded  ; 
the  American,  five  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded.  The 
Reindeer  mounted  eighteen  guns,  the  Wasp  twenty-two.  Af- 
ter taking  out  the  prisoners,  their  baggage,  and  such  stores  as 
would  be  received  on  board  the  Wasp,  the  Reindeer  was 
blown  up.  Captain  Blakely  then  put  into  L^Orient,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  his  ship,  and  obtaining  supplies.  Be- 
tween the  first  of  May,  and  the  6th  of  July,  he  took  and  de*- 
stroyed  eight  sail.  On  the  1st  of  September,  he  fell  in  with 
tlie  British  brig  Avon  ;  an  action  commenced  at  half  past  nine 
in  the  evening,  and  at  twelve  minutes  past  ten  the  Avon  sur- 
rendered. Before  Captain  Blakely  had  taken  possession, 
another  sail  appeared  close  on  board,  when  orders  were  given 
for  immediate  action.  At  this  moment  two  more  sail  appeared 
standing  for  the  Wasp,  one  on  the  lee  quarter,  and  oneastani* 
Orders  were  then  given  to  make  ssiil  firom  the  enen^,  taM  the 
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Wasp  effected  her  escape.  After  leaving  L'Orient,  Captain 
Blakcly  made  aix  prizes  ;  five  of  which  he  sunk,  and  sent  one 
into  port.  From  thai  lime  the  Wasp  has  never  been  hcanJ 
of ;  she  doubtless  foundered  at  sea,  and  her  brave  crew  per- 
ished. 

Privateer  General  Armstrofig.  On  the  26lh  of  Seplember. 
ihc  American  privateer  brig  General  Armstrong,  Capiaia 
Reid,  came  to  anchor  in  the  port  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores, 
a  Portuguese  Island  in  the  Allanlic.  On  thesamcday  the  Plan- 
tagenet  seventy-four,  and  the  Rota  andCarnaiion,British  ship* 
of  war,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  roads.  At  dark,  Capt.  Reid 
warped  his  ship  in  under  the  guns  of  ibe  fort  for  protection  ; 
at  eight  o'clock  he  observed  fo«r  boats  from  the  ships  filled 
with  armed  men  approaching  him  ;  after  wamiag  them  to  keep 
off,  he  fired  into  the  boau,  killed  seven  men,  and  compelled 
them  to  return.  At  midnight  twelve  large  boats  armed  with 
swivels,  carronades,  and  muskets,  attacked  the  brig,  and  after 
a  severe  action  of  forty  minutes,  the  contest  ended  in  a  total 
defeat  of  the  party,  a  partial  destruction  of  the  boats,  and  a 
Mvere  loss  of  aietw  Among  the  killed  were  the  first  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Plantagenel,  the  commandant  of  the  party,  and  tiFO 
lieutenants  and  one  midshipman  of  the  Rota.  It' was  estimat- 
ed by  the  spectators  on  shore,  that  the  boats  contained  four 
hundred  men,  and  that  more  than  half  of  them  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Several  boats  were  destroyed,  (wo  remained 
along  side  of  the  Armstrong,  loaded  with  their  dead  and  dy- 
ing, only  seventeen  from  these  two  boats  reached  the  shore. 
The  British  acknowledged  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
killed.  Tlie  sloops  Thais  and  Calipso,  were  loaded  with  the 
wounded  and  sent  to  England,  tmmedialely  after  the  first 
attack,  Mr.  Dobney  the  American  consul  apphed  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Fayal,  to  enforce  the  priviliges  of  a  neutral  port  is 
feivour  of  the  American  ship.  The  governor  expressed  his  in- 
dignation at  what  had  passed,  but  was  unable  with  his  means 
.  to  resist  such  a  force.  His  remonstrances  to  the  British  com- 
wandw  were  {^iswered  by  an  insulting  refusaL     On  the 
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morning  of  the  27th9  one  of  the  ships  took  a  station  near  the 
shore,  and  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  brig.  Cap- 
tain Reid,  finding  further  resistance  unavailing,  partially  de- 
stroyed the  brig,  and  went  on  shore  with  his  crew ;  the 
British  then  set  her  on  fire.*  In  this  attack  not  only  the  priv- 
ileges of  neutrality,  but  the  safety  of  the  town  was  wholly 
disregarded.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  were  dangerously 
wounded,  and  a  number  of  houses  destroyed. 

Early  in  the  summer,  the  frigates  United  States  and  Ma- 
cedonian were  lightened,  removed  several  miles  iiairther  up 
the  Thames,  and  dismantled.  Captain  Biddle,  in  the  Hornet, 
was  left  in  the  river  with  orders  to  escape  to  New-York  if  any 
possible  chance  offered.  About  the  middle  of  November, 
he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadron,  and  an- 
chored safe  in  New- York  harbour.  Commodore  Decatur  and 
his  crew  were  transferred  to  the  President  Frigate  then  pre* 
paring  for  a  cruise  to  the  East  Indian  seas.  The  squadron 
destined  for  this  expedition  consisted  of  the  President,  the 
Hornet,  the  Peacock,  the  Tom-Bowline,  and  a  private  armed 
merchant  brig.  The  ships  were  prepared  for  sea  by  the 
middle  of  December,  but  were  so  closely  watched  by  a  much 
larger  squadron  in  the  offing,  that  no  opportunity  presented 
of  sailing,  until  the  13th  of  January,  when  all  the  ships  except 
the  President,  succeeded  in  getting  to  sea  with  orders  to  ren- 
dezvous at  the  island  of  Tristran  d'Acunha,  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  there  wait  the  arrival  of  the  President. 

Qqfiure  of  the  President  Frigate.  On  the  next  day  Com- 
modore Decatur  attempted  to  go  out ;  in  passing  the  bar,  ow- 
ing to  some  mistake  of  the  pilot,  his  ship  grounded,  and  con- 
tinued beating  in  that  situation  for  two  hours.  She  sustained 
so  much  injury  that  the  commodore  would  have  put  back  for 
repairs,  buta  strong  westerly  wind  prevented.  At  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  she  cleared  the  bar,  and  proceeded  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  along  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  then 
bore  away  for  the  Brazils.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  three  ships  were  discovered  ahead  ;  the  commodore 
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immediately  hauled  his  wind,  and  passed  to  the  north  of  them* 
At  day  light  four  ships  were  discovered  in  chase,  one  on  each 
quarter,  and  two  astern ;  the  leading  ship  appeared  to  be  a 
razee.  At  noon  the  wind  became  light  and  baffling ;  the  rasee 
fell  astern,  but  the  next  ship  in  pursuit  had  gained  considera- 
bly on  the  President.  Commodore  Decatur  then  lightened 
the  ship  of  every  thing  not  necessary  for  immediate  defence, 
kept  his  canvass  constantly  wet,  and  crowded  every  sail  to 
escape.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Endymion  fifty  gun 
ship  being  favoured  by  a  good  breeze  came  within  shot,  and 
commenced  firing  her  bow  guns.  At  five  she  obtained  a  po- 
Bition  at  half  point  blank  shot  on  the  President's  starboard 
quarter.  In  this  situation  the  End}rmion  was  cutting  op  the 
President'!  sails  and  rigging  without  exposing  herself  to  any 
injury.  The  commodore  then  shifted  his  course  to  the  soatb 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Endymion  abeam.  The  ships 
continued  a  southerly  course,  and  closely  engaged  for  two 
hours  and  an  half,  when  the  Endymion  became  dismantled, 
and  dropped  out  of  the  action.  The  President  then  resumed 
her  former  course  with  a  view  of  clearing  the  squadron.  At 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  two  fresh  ships,  the  Pomona  and 
Tencdos,  came  up,  and  opened  their  fire  ;  the  Pomona  on 
the  larboard  bow  within  musket  shot,  and  the  Tenedos  taking 
a  raking  position  two  cables  length  astern.  The  razee  and 
n  brig  which  had  joined  the  squadron,  had  also  arrived  within 
gun-shot.  In  this  situation  the  commodore  reluctantly  sur- 
rendered his  ship.  The  loss  on  board  the  President  was 
twenty-five  killed,  and  fifty-five  wounded.  She  was  carried 
into  Bermuda,  where  the  commodore  and  most  of  the  oflBcers 
were  paroled. 

Cruiie  of  the  Hornet.  The  remainder  of  the  American 
squadron  proceeded  towards  their  place  of  rendezvoos.  On 
the  16th,  the  Hornet  parted  from  the  other  ships ;  and  on  the 
23d^  hear  her  ahchoring  ground,  she  fell  in  with  the  British 
sloop  of  war  Penguin^  An  action  commenced  at  forty  nmh 
utes  past  one  ih  the  afternoon,  at  musket  distance ;  at  twi>^  the 
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Penguin  bore  up  apparently  with  the  intention  of  boarding, 
and  ran  her  bowsprit  between  the  main  and  mizen  rigging  of 
the  Hornet,  on  the  starboard  quarter,  alTording  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  board,  but  no  attempt  was  made.  An  incessant 
and  destructive  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  Hornet,  until  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Penguin  called  out  that  he  had 
surrendered,  when  Captain  Biddle  directed  his  men  to  cease 
firing.  While  he  was  on  the  taiTeril  inquiring  if  they  had 
surrendered,  he  received  a  ball  in  the  neck ;  the  ships  then 
separated,  and  while  the  Hornet  was  wearing  to  give  a  fresh 
broadside,  they  again  called  out  from  the  Penguin  that  they 
had  surrendered,  and  Captain  Biddle  took  possession  of  her 
in  just  twenty-two  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the 
action.  The  Penguin  mounted  nineteen  guns,  and  had  a  com- 
plement of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  men.  Her  loss  was 
fourteen  killed,  including  their  commander,  Captain  Dickinson; 
and  twenty-eight  wounded.  The  loss  on  board  the  Hornet 
was  one  killed,  and  eleven  wounded.  Captain  Biddle  finding 
it  impossible,'from  the  crippled  state  of  his  prize,  to  send  her 
into  the  United  States,  ordered  her  to  be  scuttled  and  sunk, 
and  proceeded  to  his  anchorage,  at  the  island  of  Tristran 
d'Acunha.  After  McDonald,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Pen- 
guin, had  repeatedly  called  out  that  he  had  surrendered,  and 
the  Hornet  had  ceased  to  fire,  two  men  on  board  the  Penguin 
took  aim  and  fired  at  Captain  Biddle,  and  the  man  at  the 
helm;  two  marines  on  board  the  Hornet  observing  this, 
levelled  their  pieces  and  shot  both  the  assassins  dead. 

The  squadron,  after  waiting  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the 
period  designated  by  their  instructions,  and  not  hearing  from 
the  President,  sailed  for  the  Indian  ocean.  In  Lat.  38  j  S., 
and  Lon.  33  east:  on  the  27th  of  April,  a  British  ship  of  the 
line  appeared  in  sight,and  gave  chase.  The  American  ships  im- 
mediately separated,  and  the  chase  continued  in  pursuit  of  the 
Hornet.  At  nine  o^clock  P.M.  the  chase  continuing  to  gain  upon 
him,  Captain  Biddle  lightened  ship ;  by  day-light  on  the  S9th, 
the  enemy  was  within  gun  shot  on  his  lee  quarter,  and  at  seven. 
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hoisted  the  Rngiish  Jack,  and  a  rear  admiral's  (lag,  and  com- 
menced 6ring.  At  eleven,  Captain  Biddle  threw  overboard  all 
his  armament,  and  every  thing  that  could  be  spared  Trom  the 
ship;  the  British  continuing  within  fair  range,  and  constantly 
Aiing.  Fortunately  the  fire  deadened  their  wind,  and  at  sun- 
set, Ihey  were  four  miles  astern  ;  at  day-light  the  next  morn* 
ing,  twelve  miles;  and  at  eleven  o'clock,  entirely  out  of" 
sight.  The  Hornet,  now  deprived  of  her  annament,  and 
short  of  provisions,  shaped  her  course  for  St.  Salvador,  where 
she  heard  the  news  of  peace,  and  returned  to  New- York. 

Cruhe  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution,  Captain 
Stewart,  left  Boston  harbour  on  the  17th  of  December,  on  a 
cruise  to  the  western  islands,  and  the  coast  of  Portugal.  On 
the  20th  of  February,  sixty  leagues  eastward  of  Madeirf^ 
she  fell  in  with  the  Cyannc  and  Levant,  British  ships.  At  six 
in  the  afternoon  the  action  commenced  by  broadsides  frcxn  all 
the  ships  at  three  hundred  yards  distance.  Afler  an  action  of 
forty-five  minutes,  the  Cyanne  surrendered  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Captain  Stewart ;  the  Levant  at  this  time 
endeavouring  to  escape.  Having  secured  his  prize.  Captain 
Stewart  immediately  went  in  pursuit  of  the  other  ship,  then 
in  sight  to  the  leeward  :  at  nine  o'clock  came  up  with  her, 
and  exchanged  broadsides.  The  Levant  then  crowded  all 
sail,  the  Constitution  in  chase  firing  her  bow  guns;  at  ten  the 
Levant  surrendered.  The  two  British  ships  mounted  fifty-five 
guns,  and  were  manned  with  three  hundred  and  thirty-^ 
men.  Their  loss  was  thirty-five  killed,  and  forty-two  wound- 
ed. The  Constitution  had  three  killed,  and  twelve  wounded. 
The  British  ships  were  just  out  from  Gibraltar,  bound  to 
Madeira  with  supernumerarieG,  rigging,  and  equipments,  for 
a  British  ship  building  at  the  western  islands.  February  SIst, 
the  three  ships  stood  to  the  westward,  and  on  the  33d  made 
Porto  Santo,  one  of  the  Madeiras,  and  continued  under  short 
cruising  sail  until  the  8th  of  March ;  when  they  anchcved  in 
port  Praya,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Jago.  At  noon,  on  the  13th, 
the  British  ships  Leandcr.  Acasta,  !ind  Newcastle,  which  had 
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been  in  search  of  the  Constitution  during  her  whole  cruise^ 
appeared  off  the  harbour.  Captain  Stewart;  apprehending 
that  a  neutral  port  would  afford  him  no  protection,  immedi* 
ateiy  slipped  his  cables,*  and  put  to  sea  with  his  prizes.  The 
British  made  all  sail  in  pursuit.  At  one,  Captain  Stewart 
obsenring  the  Cyanne  to  fall  astern,  gave  a  signal  for  her  to 
tack,  and  separate.  Without  regarding  the  C  jann^,  the  chase 
was  continued  after  the  Constitution  and  Levant.  At  three,  the 
Levant,  also  falling  astern,  was  ordered  to  tack  and  return 
to  port.  The  British  ships  th^n  gave  up  the  chase  of  the 
Constitution,  and  pursued  the  Levant  into  Porto  Prava,  and 
took  her,  under  the  guns  of  a  Portuguese  fort.  The  Cyanne 
arrived  at  New^York  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  the  Consti- 
tution on  the  I  St -of  May. 

Gtmral  Result  of  the  Mival  War.  The  number  of  British 
vessels  of  every  description,  captui^d  and  sent  into  port,  or 
destroyed  during  the  year  1814,  including  several  taken 
after  the  conclusion,  but  before  notice  of  the  peace,  Amounted 
to  nine  hundred  and  four.  The  whole  nutnber  taken  during  the 
war,  exclusive  of  those  which  had  been  re-captured,  was  six- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-four,  carrying  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  guns,  and  twelve  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  men.*  The  loss  of  these  ships  to  the  British  na* 
tion,  estimating  each  vessel,  cargo,  and  equipments,  at  the 
time  of  sailing,  at  an  average  of  forty  thousand  dollars^ 
amounted  tosixty-five  millions,  three  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars.  One  hundred  and  seventy  of  these  captures 
were  made  by  the  public  armed  ships  of  the  United  States  $ 
the  residue  by  privateers.  Ninety-eight  of  these  prizes  were 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  British  navy ;  the  residue  were 
the  property  of  British  subjects. 

The  British  captured  at  sea  and  on  the  lakes  during  thf 
war, -twenty  national  armed  ships,  and  twenty-two  gun-boat^. 
They  also  todc  or  destroyed  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
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pelican  privateers.  The  whole  nomber  of  verchant  vca- 
mU  captured  or  destroyed,  amounted  to  thirteen  hondred  and 
fiincty-eighl.  Seventy  of  tbeee  were  in  the  Britidi  ports  at 
tfaedcdarationof  war,  mk)  there  detained  and  inade-priaea; 
B  great  portion  of  ibe  others  were  destroyed  in  the  Ameikaa 
poriA,  dismantled  and  witbont  cargoes.  Eighteen  thowaand 
four  hundred  and  thirteen  Anterican  seamen  wore  made 
prisonerE  during  the  war,  and  two  thooaand  five  bnfidrad  aod 
forty-crght  detained  as  priaoners  «f  war,  being  AmeiicBn  tea- 
men in  British  ports  at  the  declaration  of  war,  or  impre^Md 
seamen,  who  refused  to  serve,  and  gave  tfaemselvea  ap  u 
prisoners.*  '  Aichongh  the  mnaber  of  captures  on  eithffiide 
was  nearly  equal,  yet  as  those  taken  from  the  IMtiril-were 
sea  vessels,  with  full  cargoes,  and  a  greet'portion  of  the 
Americans  were  mere  hulls  laid  Dp  in-  port;  the  balance  in 
value  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  had  it  not 
have  been  fof  the  unsuceessfu)  attempt  to  conquer  the  Cana- 
das,  the  citizens  of  America  might  have  congratulated  them- 
selves that  the  war  had  in  some  measure  reimbursed  to  them, 
from  the  spoils  of  the  commerce  of  their  enemies,  the  losses 
they  had  sustained  from  Brtlish  aggressions. 

This  result  of  the  naval  war,  so  unexpected  to  Great 
Britain,  considering  the  vast  difference  between  the  maritime 
strength  of  the  two  nations,  was  highly  honourable  to  the 
enterprise,  skill,  and  valour  of  the  American  marine.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  contest,  Great  Britain  affected  to  de- 
spise the  American  stripes,  and  boasted  that  she  would  in  a 
few  months  drive  them  from  the  ocean.  Her  chagrin  and 
disappointment  was  only  equalled  by  her  former  pride  and 
boasting,  when  she  saw  several  of  her  finest  frigates  yield  to 
American  valour,  and  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  of  her 
ships  strike  their  flags  to  a  despised  enemy. 


*  British  Adiniraltv's  Report  (o  the  Hoiiw  of  Common*,  Febmarr  isr. 
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General  WilkinBon  retires  from  the  French  Mills. — Affair  of  I^a  Cole 
MilL— State  of  the  British  and  American  Navy  on  Lake  Ontario. — 
Attack  on  Oswego. — Burning  of  Long  Point. — General  Brown  takes 
the  Commuid  on  the  Niagara  Frontier. — Fort  Erie  surrenders. — 
Battle  of  Chippewa.— Death  of  General  SwifL— Burning  of  St  Da- 
vids.—-Battle  of  Niagara*— Capture  of  General  RialL— EmhaBge  of 
General  Drummond's  Aid,fi>r  the  Corpse  of  General  Brown's.— Gener- 
al Gaines,  takes  the  Command, — ^Assault  on  Fort  Erie. — ^ExpUwion.— 
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rives with  reinforcements  and  takes  the  Command.  Retires  from 
f>>rt  Erie.— -General  Result  of  the  Campaign  on  the  Niagara. 

■ 

Xorthcm  Army  remove  from  French  Mills.  After  ihc 
abandonment  of  the  Montreal  expedition,  General  Wilkin- 
son remained  with  his  army  at  their  cantonments  at  the 
French  MilU  until  the  J  3th  of  February.  Al  this  point  they 
were  exposed  to  a  joint  attack  from  the  British  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  at  Montreal,  without  works  of  defence* 
There  was  here  no  other  object  than  their  own  encamp- 
ment to  defend;  they  were  sixty  miles  from  their  nearest 
depot  of  provisions,  and  the  important  posts  of  Sackett's  Har- 
bour and  Platfsburgh  were  in  an  unprotected  state.  The 
latter  was  threatened  with  an  attack  from  the  enemy  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  sent  a  pressing  request  to  General  Wil- 
kinson for  succours.  No  reason  was  ever  assigned  why,  under 
these  circomstances,  this  ai*my  was  encamped  three  months  at 
the  French  Mills,  other  than  to  cover  the  disgrace  of  an  imme- 
diate retreat,  and  to  amuse  the  country  with  the  prospect  of 
another  expedition  against  Montreal  in  the  spring,  which  wds 
never  inOendcd  to  be  executed.  Towards  the  last  of  Jan- 
uary, the  commanding  general  began  to  remove  his  artillery 
and  beavy  baggage  to  Plattsburgh,  and  on  the  1 3th  of  Fefai^t^ 
ury^  broke  up  his  encamf)ttimt,iile6trd|fedliit  boats,  «nd  feaf- 
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racks,  and  with  ihe  main  body,  proceeded  to  that  placp. 
General  Brown  with  otic  division  took  the  route  to  Sacketl'* 
harbour.  The  British,  on  learning  these  movemcDls.  came 
out  ill  force  from  Montreal,  and  pursued  the  first  division  as 
far  as  Chaleaugay  four  corners.  The  snow  on  both  routes  was 
of  three  feel  depth ;  the  march  was  slow  and  fatiguing,  but 
finally  accomplished  by  both  divisions  without  loss.  A  pari 
of  the  troops  were  cantoned  ai  Plattaburgh,  and  one  diviwon 
of  them  crossed  the  lake  to  Burlington. 

.■iuaull  V7I  La  Cok  Mil.  General  Wilkinson,  desirous 
of  distinguishing  himself  by  some  important  manoeuvre,  before 
he  left  the  army  of  the  north,  on  the  30th  of  March,  entered 
Canada  a  second  time,  with  the  main  body,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Odielown,  a  few  miles  within  the  enemy's  terriloiy. 
Here  he  was  met  by  the  British  in  considerable  force,  had  a 
sharp  skirmish,  and  drove  them  back  as  far  as  La  Cole 
mill.  This  was  a  large  stone  building,  three  stcaies  high, 
within  and  behind  which,  the  British  look  a  position  of  per- 
fect security.  The  American  artillery,  consisting  of  a  twelve 
and  wt  eighteen  pounder  iras  ordered  up  to  dislodge  llieia. 
Owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  the  carriage  of  the  Ulier 
failed,  and  only  the  lighter  piece  could  be  brought  up.  This 
was  stationed  in  front,  and  within  musket  distance  of  the 
mill,  and  commenced  a  cannonade  upon  the  building,  which 
was  continued  an  hour  and  a  half  without  intenuisfiioQ,  and 
without  effect.  Finding  thai  no  impi-esuon  could  be  made 
on  the  mill,  and  that  the  heavy  ordnance  could  not  be 
brought  up,  the  troops  returned  the  same  evening  to  (Mde- 
towD,  and  the  next  day  to  Platlsburgh.  The  American  ar- 
lillerisis  stood  with  great  bravery  and  firmness  befive  this 
fortress,  directing  their  fire  with  the  -utmost  precision  against 
>b  impenetrable  walls,  observing  every  ball  to  hit  its  object, 
andrebound  withoutefiect.  They  were  exposed,  during  the 
whole  time,  to  the  deliberate  aim  of  the  garrison  ;  almost  all 
tbflM  immediately  engaged  iti  the  management  of  the  piece, 
9rtK  ei^^r  t^Ued  ^r  w^ upded.  Captain  M'Ph«rB«D  who  coa- 
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manded,  and  Lieutenant  Lanohue  were  both  dangerously 
wounded ;  the  latter  shot  through  the  breast,  and  the  former  re- 
ceived a  wound  just  under  the  chin,  which  he  bound  up  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  continued  at  his  piece  until  a  second  shot 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  The  whole  American  loss  was 
eight  killed,  and  sixty-six  wounded.  The  British  made  two 
attempts  to  take  the  piece,  but  were  repulsed  with  firmness. 
Their  whole  loss  in  these  sorties,  and  in  the  skirmish  at  Odlc- 
town,  was  ten  killed,  and  forty-six  wounded.  The  stone 
mill  expedition,  if  it  had  any  other  object  than  that  of  putting 
to  the  test  American  valour,  and  obtaining  a  laurel  for  the 
<:ommanding  general,  'was  designed  to  seize  and  fortify 
Rouse's  point,  a  position  on  the  Sorrel  river,  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  into  lake  Champlain,  and  might  prevent 
the  British 'flotilla  which  lay  below  at  the  Isle  aax  Noix  from 
entering  the  lake.  This- movement  was  declared  to  be  not 
in  pursuance  of  the  views  of  the  war  department,  and  the 
S'eneral  soon  afterwards  retired  from  the  service.  His  cob- 
duct,  during  his  command  in  the  north,  was  subjected  to  the 
examination  of  a  court  martial ;  before  whom  he  proved  that 
during  a  great  part  of  the  time  while  the  most  important  meas- 
ures were  in  operation,  he  acted  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  war  department,  then  with  the  army,  and  of  course  not 
personally  responsible  ;  that  on  General  Hampton's  failing  to 
ioin  him,  who  had  never  been  called  to  account  for  disobedi- 
cnce  of  orders,  it  was  inexpedient  to  make  the  attempt  on 
Montreal ;  that  his  encampment,  and  stay  at  the  French  mills, 
was  agreeable  to  the  views  of  the  war  department,  and  had 
been  approved  ;  and  that  his  other  measures  were  not  of  that 
decisively  unmilitary  character  as  to  deserve  the  censure  of 
the  court :  he  wis  therefore  acquitted. 

Ship  Building  on  Lake  Ontario.  Great  exertions  were 
made  both  by  the  British  and  American  governments,  to  ob- 
tain the  naval  ascendancy  on  lake  Ontario.  A  contest  in 
ship  building  on  these  waters  commenced  in  1813,  and  was 
continued  during  the  year  1814,  which,  if  the  war  had  lasted> 
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muil  have  progrpaBcd  loan  unlimiicd  cxiuin.  Two  large 
brigs  of  wnr,  of  five  hunttrwi  tons  each,  were  built,  cqaippetl. 
ijnd  putiutobcrvicc  by  the  last  of  April,  by  the  Americans. 
The  ship  Superior,  fitted  to  carry  »izty-slx  guns,  vbb  launched 
on  the  Utof  May,  in  eighty  days  fromlayiiigherkeel.  Equul 
exertions  were  made  oii  the  part  of  the  Bi-iiinh.  On  the  I)^i 
of  June, 

The  AiMrioBD  Lake  nayj'  cousinted    Tlw  Uritiih  (one  on  0*  lake  ci 
-     orili«  cIstedofllK 


Sujwrior, 

66  guns. 

Prince  Regent,          6i  gt 

Vil(c, 

'2S 

IViiicess  Churloite,  44 

Madison, 

93 

Wolf,                           23 

Jefferson, 

23 

Royal  George,         24 

Jones, 

tia 

Melville,                      32 

Sylph, 

52 

Earl  Moira,               10 

Oneida, 

IS 

Bri£  i'lince  Regcnt.lJ 

I^dy  of  the  Lake, 

2 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,     1 2 

;un^B 


2d7  guns.  323  guns. 

In  addition  U)  these,  both  parties  haJ  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  gunboats  aad  other  small  craft.  -  The  Bntish  bad  oti 
the  stocks  a  ship  calculated  for  a  hundi-ed  guns,  and  the 
Americaos  one  for  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  naval  stores  destined  for  the 
fleet,  and  essentially  necessary  to  complete  [he  annameot  of 
the  Superior,  was  deposited  al  Oswego  falls,  twelve  miles  np 
the  river  from  the  old  French  fort  at  its  mouth.  Colonel 
Mitchell,  with  three  hundred  men,  was  ordered  to  the  fort  to 
t:over  these  stores.  He  arrived  on  the  30lh  of  April,  and 
found  it  in  a  defenceless  situation,  with  only  five  guns  aod  but 
two  of  those  mounted. 

Attack  on  Otmego.  Before  he  had  time  to  prepare  for  de- 
fence, aBritish  force,  destined  to  destroy  the  stores,  consislrug 
of  four  large  ships,  three  brigs,  and  a  number  of  gunboats, 
appeared  off  the  harbour,  and  at  one  o'clock  on  tke  £(h  of 
May,  Sfieen  boats  filled  vrilb  troops  attempted  to  latid.    Co- 
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ioncl  Mitchclly  planted  a  battery  near  the  shore,  with  which  he 
prevented  the  landing,  and  took  one  of  the  boats.  At  day 
break  the  next  morning,  the  ships  anchored  abreast  of  tho 
fort,  and  commenced  a  cannonade  which  lasted  three  hours, 
while  the  troops  effected  their  landing.  The  British  landed 
fifteen  hundred  men,  and  were  gaining  the  rear  of  the  fort, 
when  Colonel  Mitchell,  having  withstood  their  attack  for  half 
an  hour,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  retreated  in  good 
order  to  the  falls.  The  enemy  then  took  possession  of  the 
fort,  demolished  it,  destroyed  what  stores  they,  found  therein, 
burned  the  barracks,  and  returned  to  Kingston.  The  Amer- 
ican loss  was  six  killed,  and  sixty-three  wounded  and  missing. 
The  British  acknowledge  a  loss  of  nineteen  killed,  and  seven- 
Xy-iive  wounded.  The  destruction  of  the  naval  stores  at  the 
falls,  the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  was  prevented.  Cap- 
tain Woolsey  was  immediately  afterwards  despatched  with  a 
number  of  batteaux  to  transport  these  stores  to  Sackett^s  Har- 
bour. The  British,  having  at  this  time  the  command  of  the 
lake,  and  blockading  the  harbour,  rendered  this  an  underta- 
king of  extreme  difficulty  and  hazard.  On  the  28th  of  May, 
Captain  Woolsey  put  the  stores  consisting  of  thirty-four  heavy 
ship  cannon,  ten  cables,  and  many  light  articles,  on  board  his 
boats,  and  took  them  down  the  rapids.  Having  despatched  a 
lookout  boat,  and  being  informed  that  there  was  no  enemy  on 
the  coast,  he  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here  he 
distributed  a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  (ifly  riflemen  among 
the  boats,  and  directed  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Oneida  Indians,  to  keep  along  the  shore  near  the  flotilla.  Thus 
arranged,  he  proceeded  to  Sandy  Creek,  and  reached  it  at 
noon  of  the  29lh,  with  the  loss  of  one  boat.  Here  he  pushed 
his  boats  two  miles  up  the  river,  and  on  the  morning  of  Xhe 
30th  at  six  o'clock,  the  British  were  discovered  ap- 
proaching the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Captain  Woolsey  imme- 
diately disposed  of  the  riflemen  and  Indians  in  ambush  half  a 
mile  below  the  boats  under  Major  Appling.  At  ten  the  British 
landed  and  marched  up  the  creek,  at  the  same  time  pushing 
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along  with  them  seven  armed  boats ;  when  they  had  amvcij 
at  the  place  of  ambuscade,  and  in  view  of  Woolsey's  flotiJla. 
considering  their  prize  as  certain,  they  gave  three  cheers,  atxi 
were  rushing  on  :  at  this  instant  Major  Appling  with  his  men 
rose  upon  them,  and  afier  a  smart  skirmish  of  ten  minutes 
captured  every  boat  and  man  of  the  party.  The  fruits  of  <hi« 
victory  were  seven  armed  boats  captured,  fourteen  British 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  srxly-one  prisoners,  without  ibc 
loss  of  a  man  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.*  From  this  poini ' 
the  stores  were  transported  by  land,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles,  to  the  harbour,  and  arrived  on  the  lOih  of  June.  The 
difiicuhies  and  embarrassments  attending  the  obtaining  of 
sufficient  supplies  in  season,  detained  the  tlect  in  the  harbour 
itDlil  the  1st  of  August. 

Long  Point.  At  the  village  of  Dover  on  Long  Point,  on 
the  Canada  shore  of  lake  Erie,  was  a  valuable  set  of  flour 
mills,  and  a  large  collection  of  wheal  and  flour,  from  whicfa 
the  troops  on  the  Niagara  frontier  received  considerable  sup- 
plies. On  the  t5th  of  May,  Colonel  Campbell,  of  ibe  19th 
infantry,  with  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men,  crossed  over 
from  the  village  of  Erie  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  de- 
stroyed the  flour,  burned  the  mills,  and  the  stores  and 
dwelling-houses  of  the  town>  On  General  Brown's  arrival  at 
Buffalo,  he  ordered  Colonel  Campbell  to  be  arrested,  and 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  for  destroying  private  property  of  the 
enemy,  contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  American 
government  conducted  the  war.  Colonel  Campbell  acknowl- 
edged that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, without  the  knowledge  or  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  court  martial  justified  the  destruction  of  the  flour 
and  the  mills,  as  a  measure  necessary  to  prevent  supplies  for 
the  army,  and  condemned  the  destruction  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  and  other  property  of  the  citizens.     In  their  decision, 


*  Captain  Woolsey'a  report. 
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however,  they  remark  that  the  citizens  of  Dover  assisted  in 
the  burning  of  Buffalo,  which  pailiated,  though  it  did  not  ex- 
cuse, the  measure. 

Magara  Frontier,  After  the  desolation  of  the  Niagara 
frontier  in  1813,  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  for  the  parties 
to  contend  for  in  that  quarter.  No  object  could  be  obtained 
by  a  victory  on  either  side,  but  the  temporary  occupation  of  a 
vacant  territory ;  yet  both  parties  seemed  to  have  selected 
this  as  the  principal  theatre  on  which  to  display  their  military 
prowess  in  the  year  1814.  Lieutenant  General  DAimmond, 
governor  of  Upper  Canada,  concentrated  the  forces  of  that 
province  at  fort  George,  and  retained  the  possession  of  Niag- 
ara. The  American  Generals  Smyth,  Hampton,  Dearbonii 
and  Wilkinson,  under  whose  auspices  the  campaigns  of  1812 
and  13,  on  the  Canada  border,  were  conducted,  had  retired 
from  that  field ;  and  General  Brown  was  appointed  ma- 
jor general,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Brigadiers  Scott 
and  Ripley,  designated  to  the  command  of  the  Niagara 
frontier.  He  left  Sackett's  Harbour  in  May,  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  American  troops,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  important  depots  at  that  place  and  its  vicin- 
ity were  exposed  to  attacks  from  Kingston.  On  his  af- 
rival  at  Buffalo,  calculating  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  On- 
tario fleet,  he  determined  on  an  attempt  to  expel  the  British 
from  the  Niagara  peninsula.  With  this  view  he  crossed  the 
river  on  the  3d  of  July,  published  a  declaration  addressed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  stating  that  all  whom  he 
found  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  would  be  treated 
as  foes;  those  that  remained  at  home  peaceably,  following  their 
private  occupations,  would  be  treated  as  friends  :  public  pro- 
perty of  every  description  would  be  seized  and  held  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commanding  general ;  that  private  property 
would  be  held  sacred,  and  any  plunderer  who  should  be  found 
violating  his  orders  in  this  respect  should  suffer  death. 

Fori  Erie  taken.  On  the  same  day  he  invested  fort  Erie, 
and  summoned  it  to  surrender,  allowing  the  commandant  two 
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hours  to  answer  the  summotis.  M  five  in  the  ufternoou  the 
fort  suiTPiiilercd,  itnd  the  prisoners,  aniuuiiting  looiic  huodred 
and  ihirty-soveii,  were  removed  to  Bufliilo. 

Battle  of  Chippcma.  On  the  mormng  of  the  fourth,  Gen- 
eral Scoti  advanced  with  his  Itrigade  and  corps  of  arlillery, 
and  look  n  position  on  the  Chippewa  plain,  half  a  mile  in 
front  of  the  village,  his  right  resting  on  the  river,  ami  his  front 
protected  by  a  ravine.  The  British  were  encamped  in  forcu 
at  the  village.  In  the  evening  General  Brown  joii»ed  him 
with  the  reserve  under  General  Ripley,  and  the  artillery  com- 
manded by  Major  Hindman.  General  Porter  arrived  the 
next  morning,  with  the  New-York  and  Tennsylvanla  volun- 
teers, and  a  niiraber  of  Indians  of  tjio  six  notions.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  5tb,  the  British  commenced  a  firing  on  the 
pickets.  Captain  Troll,  who  commanded  one  of  them,  hastily 
retreulcd,  leaving  une  of  his  men  wounded  on  the  ground. 
General  Brown  Jn>>tantly  ordered  him  to  retire  from  ihearmy, 
and  directed  Caplain  Biddle  to  nssitmc  the  command  of  the 
picket,  lead  ii  bock  to  the  ground,  and  bring  off  the  wounded 
man  -,  which  he  acccmplishcd  without  loss.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon,  General  I'orteradvancrd,  taking  the  woods  in  order 
to  conceal  his  approach,  and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  their 
pickets  and  scouting  parties  between  his  line  of  march  and 
the  Amcrxan  camp.  In  half  an  hour  his  advance  met  the 
Lght  parties  of  the  British  in  the  woods  on  the  left.  These  were 
driven  in,  andl'orter,  advancing  near  Chippewa,  met  the  whole 
British  force  approaching  in  order  of  batlle.  General  Scott, 
withhisbrigadeandTowser'sariillery,mettheni  on  the  plain,  in 
front  of  the  American  encampment,  and  was  directly  engaged 
inclose  action  with  llic  main  body.  General  Porter's  com- 
mand gave  way,  and  lied  in  every  direction,  by  which  Scott's 
left  flank  was  entirely  uncovered.  Captain  Harris,  with  his 
dragoons,  was  ordered  to  slop  the  fugitives,  at  the  ravine,  and 
form  ihem  in  front  of  the  camp.  The  reserve  were  now  or- 
dered up,  and  Genei-al  Ripley  passed  lo  ihc  woods  in  left  of 
the  line  lo  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy  ;  but  before  this  was  ef- 
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fected,  General  Scolt  had  compelled  the  British  to  retire. 
Their  whole  line  now  fell  back,  and  were  eagerly  pursued 
by  the  Americans.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  sloping 
ground  descending  towards  the  village,  their  lines  broke,  and 
they  regained  their  works  in  disorder.  The  American  troops 
pursued  until  within  reach  of  the  guns  from  the  works  ;  when 
they  desisted  and  returned  to  their  camp.  The  British 
left  two  hundred  dead  on  the  ground,  ninety-fou"r  wounded, 
beside  those  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  who  were  remov- 
ed back  to  the  camp,  and  fourteen  prisoners.  The  American 
loss  was  sixty  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  wound- 
ed and  missing.* 

After  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  the  British  retired  to  fort 
George ;  and  General  Brown  took  post  at  Qucenston,  where 
he  remained  some  time,  expecting  reinforcements  and  aid  from 
Sackett's  Harbour,  and  calculating  that  with  them  he  should  be 
able  to  dislodge  the  British,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula. 

General  Swift  slain.  On  the  12th  of  July,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eralJohn  Swift,  of  the  New-York  militia,  with  a  detachment 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  volunteers,  reconnoitered  the 
British  position  and  works  at  fort  George,  with  a  view  01' 
preparing  for  an  investment  of  the  fort.  He  surprised  and 
look  a  picket  guarJ  of  six  men.  After  thoy  were  made  pris- 
oners, one  of  them  shot  the  general  through  the  body.  The 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  this  gun,  immediately 
brought  to  the  spot  a  British  patroling  party  of  sixty.  Gen- 
eral Swift  immediately  formed  his  men,  advanced  at  their 
head,  and  commenced  a  successful  engagement  on  the  patrole, 
when  he  fell  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood ;  the  other 
officers,  animated  by  this  last  example  of  their  general,  con- 
tinued the  action,  and  drove  the  enemy  into  the  fort.  They 
then  returned  to  camp,  bearing  their  expiring  commander  in 


*  General  Brown's  report  to  the  secretary  of  war. 
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ihcir  amis.     He  died  the  Bame  evening,  and  was  interred  the 
nritday  with  mililBi'y  honours. 

On  the  ISihof  Jul}-, General  Brown  wrote  a  pressing  letter 
to  Commodore  Cbauiiccy,  iflformmg  him  of  his  situation,  and 
urging  an  immediate  co-operation.  He  heard  nothing  from 
the  fleet  urUil  the  Isl  of  September,  ivhen  he  received  an  an- 
swer from  the  commodore,  dated  the  10th  of  August,  staling 
that  the  fleet  had  not  been  in  a  situation  to  co-openile  with 
him,  that  it  could  have  alTorded  him  no  essential  aid  in  any 
event ;  that  his  fleet  was  destined  to  attack  the  British,  and 
not  to  act  a  subordinate  part  to  the  land  forces.  This  pro- 
duced a  sharp  reply  from  General  Brown;  the  correspondence 
ended ;  and  the  general  and  commodore  pursued  their  difier- 
ent  objects  without  any  co-operation. 

Burning  of  St.  Davids.  On  the  I8tb,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Stone,  was  detached  with  a  corps  of  volunteers  to  dislodge  a 
party  of  British  troops,  who  were  near  the  village  ofSL  Da- 
vids, four  miles  west  of  Queenston,  watching  and  attacking 
the  American  reconnoitering  parties.  The  British  were  rout- 
ed and  driven  in  ;  and  soon  after  the  action,  the  village  was 
set  fire  to,  and  burned  by  some  Americans,  without  llie 
orders  or  knowledge  of  the  commanding  officer.  On  the  next 
morning,  Colonel  Stone  received  an  order  from  Genenl 
Brown,  stating  that  the  accountability  for  burning  the  bouses 
at  St.  Davids,  must  rest  with  the  senior  officer  :  that  it  was 
directly  contrary  to  the  orders  of  government,  and  of  the 
commanding  general.  The  order  concludes  in  these  words, 
"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stone  will  retire  from  the  army." 
Whether  Colonel  Stone  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  not  pre- 
venting the  conflagration,  does  not  appear.  But  his  friends 
oonsidered  this  proceeding,  as  a  manifest  usurpation  of  au- 
thority not  warranted  by  any  law  ;  they  claimed  that  an  officer, 
holding  a  commission  under  the  President,  holds  it  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  supreme  executive,  and  no  intermediate  supe- 
rior officer,  has  a  right  to  deprive  him  of  his  command,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  rourl  martial,  where  he  may  be  tried 
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by  his  peers,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  establishing  his  in- 
nocence. No  person  fit  to  bear  a  commission,  would  consent 
to  hold  one  subject  to  the  disgraceful  condition  of  a  dismissal 
at  the  will  of  an  officer  a  grade  or  two  above  him*  This  con- 
duct of  General  Brown^s  passed  without  censure,  and  was  al- 
luded to  with  approbation,  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
state  to  Admiral  Cochrane. 

On  the  20th,  General  Brown  advanced  with  his  army  to- 
wards fort  George,  drove  in  the  outposts,  and  encamped  near 
the  fort,  in  the  expectation  that  the  British  would  come  out 
and  give  him  battle.  On  the  22d,  he  returned  to  his  former 
position  at  Queenston  ;  here  he  received  a  letter  from  Gene- 
ral Gaines,  informing  him  that  the  heavy  guns,  and  the  rifle 
regiment,  which  he  had  ordered  from  Sackett^s  harbour,  togeth- 
er with  the  whole  fleet,  were  blockaded  in  that  port,  and  no 
assistance  was  to  be  expected  from  them.  On  the  24th,  he 
fell  back  to  Chippewa,  and  on  the  25th,  received  intelligence 
that  the  enemy,  having  received  large  reinforcements  from 
Kingston,  were  advancing  upon  him.  The  first  brigade  under 
General  Scott,  Towser^s  artillery,  all  the  dragoons  and  mount- 
ed men,  were  immediately  put  in  motion  on  the  Queenston 
road. 

Battle  of  Xiagara.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Niagara  cataract. 
General  Scott  learned  that  the  British  were  in  force  directly 
in  his  front,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  piece  of  wood. 
Having  despatched  this  intelligence  to  General  Brown,  he 
advanced  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  action  commenced  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Although  General  Ripley  with  the 
second  brigade.  Major  Hendman  with  the  corps  of  artillery, 
and  General  Porter  with  the  volunteers,  pressed  forward  with 
ardour  ;  it  was  an  hour  before  they  could  be  brought  up  ta 
his  support,  during  this  time  his  brigade  alone  sustained  the 
conflict.  General  Scott  had  pressed  through  the  wood,  and 
engaged  the  British  on  the  Queenston  road,  with  the  9th,  1 1th, 
and  12th  regiments,  the  25th  having  been  thrown  on  the  right. 
The  fresh  troops  under  General  Ripley,  having  arrived,  now 


uJvanccd  lo  relieve  General  Scoii,  whose  psbausiod  brigade 
formed  a  reserve  in  the  rear.  The  British  arlillery  had  takcti 
posl  on  a  commanding  eminence,  at  ihc  head  of  Lundy's  lane, 
*upportMl  by  a  line  of  infiintry,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Amer- 
ican batteries.  This  was  the  key  of  the  whole  position  ;  from 
hence  ihey  poured  a  most  deadly  fii-e  on  the  American  ranks. 
It  became  necessary  either  to  leave  the  ground,  or  to  cany 
this  post  and  seize  the  height.  The  latter  desperate  task  was 
assigned  lo  Colonel  Miller.  On  receiving  the  order  from 
General  Brown,  he  calmly  surveyed  the  position, and  answered, 
"  I  WILL  Tav,  SIR,"  which  expression  was  afterwards  the 
motto  of  his  regiment.  The  first  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Nicholas,  were  ordered  to  menace  the  Brit- 
ish infantry,  and  support  Colonel  Miller  in  the  attack.  This 
corps,  after  a  discharge  or  (wo,  gave  way  and  left  him  nithouC 
support.  Without  regarding  this  occurrence,  Colonel  Miller 
advanced  coolly  and  steadily  lo  his  object,  amid  a  tremendous 
fire,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  carried  the  artillery  and 
the  height.  The  guns  were  immediately  turned  upon  the  en- 
emy ;  General  Ripley  now  brought  up  the  23d  regiment,  to 
the  support  of  Colonel  Miller ;  the  first  regiment  was  rallied 
and  brought  into  hne,  and  the  British  were  driven  from  the 
hill.  At  this  time  Major  Jessup,  with  the  25th  regiment,  was 
engaged  in  a  most  obstinate  conflict,  with  all  the  British  that 
remained  on  the  field.  He  bad  succeeded  in  turning  the 
British  left  flank.  Captain  Ketchum,  with  a  detachment  of 
this  regiment,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  rear  of  the  British 
tines,  at  the  point  where  Generals  Drummond  and  Riall,with 
their  suites,  had  taken  their  stations,  and  made  them  all  prison- 
ers. The  British  officers,  mistaking  this  detachment  for  a 
company  of  their  own  men,  were  ordering  them  to  press  on 
to  the  combat,  when  Captain  Ketchum  stepped  forward  and 
coolly  observed,  that  he  had  the  honour  to  command  at  that 
time,  and  immediately  conducted  the  officers  and  their  suites, 
into  the  rear  of  the  American  lines  ;GeneralDrummond,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  scene,  made  his  escape.     The  British  rallied 
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under  the  hili,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  regain  their 
artillery,  and  drive  the  Americans  from  their   position,  but 
without  success  ;  a  second  and  third  attempt  was  made  with 
the  like  result.     General  Scott  was  engaged  in  repelling  these* 
attacks,  and  though  with  his  shoulder  fractured,  and  a  severe 
wound  in  the  side,  continued  at  the  head  of  his  column,  en- 
dcavouring  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank.     The  volunteers 
under  General  Porter,  during  the  last  charge  of  the  British, 
precipitated  themselves  upon   their  lines,   broke  them,  and 
took  a  large  number  of  prisoners.     General  Brown,  during 
the  whole  action,  was  at  the  most  exposed  points,  directing 
and  animating  his  troops.     He  received  a  severe  wound  on 
the  thigh,  and  in  the  side,  and  would  have  given  the  command 
to  General  Scott,  but  on  inquiring,  found  that  he  was  severe- 
ly wounded.    He  continued  at  the  head  of  his  troops  until  the 
last  effort  of  the  British  was  repulsed,  when  loss  of  blood 
obliged  him  to  retire ;  he  then  consigned  the  command  to  Gen- 
eral Ripley.     At  twelve  o'clock,  both  parties  retired  from  the 
field  to  their  respective  encampments,  fatigued  and  satiated 
with  slaughter.     The  battle  continued  with  but  little  inter- 
mission, from  six  in  the  afternoon,  until  twelve  at  night.     Af- 
ter Colonel  Miller  had  taken  the  battery,  and  driven  the  Brit- 
ish from  the  heights,  and  General  Riall  and  suite  had  been  ta- 
ken, there  was  a  short  cessation,  and  the  enemy  appeared  to 
be  about  yielding  the  ground,  when  reinforcements  arrived  to 
their  aid,  and  the  batde  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  for 
another  space  of  two  hours  ;  much  of  this  time  the  combat- 
ants were  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  and  several  times, 
officers  were  found  commanding  enemy  platoons.     Captain 
Spencer,  aid  to  General  Brown,  was  despatched  with  orders 
to  one  of  the  regiments  ;  when  about  to  deliver  them,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  contact  with  a  British  corps  ;  with 
great  coolness,  and  a  firm  air,  he  inquired  what  regiment  is 
this  ?  On  being  answered,  the  Royal  Scotts^  he  immediately  re- 
plied. Royal  Scotts^  remain  as  you  are  /  the  commandant  of  the 
corps,  supposing  the  orders  came  from  his  commanding  gen- 
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cnil,  immcdiiiicly  halted  hJs  regiment,  and  Caplaiii  Spencer 
lodc  off.  Colonel  Miller's  achievement,  in  siorminglhe  bat- 
tery, was  of  ihc  most  brilliant  and  hazardous  nature ;  it  was 
'decisive  of  the  nvenls  of  the  battle  :  and  entitled  him,  and 
his  corps  to  the  higheitt  applause  ;  most  of  the  officers  en- 
gaged in  that  enterprise  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  battle 
was  fought  to  the  west  of.  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Niag- 
ara cataract.  The  thunder  of  the  cannon,  the  roaring  of  the 
falls,  ihc  incessant  discharge  of  muskeliy,  the  groans  of  the 
dying  and  wounded  during  the  six  hours  in  which  the  partif-s 
were  engaged  in  close  combat,  heightened  by  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  in  the  night,  afforded  such  a  scent,  as  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  human  slaughter.  The 
evening  was  calm,  and  the  moon  shone  with  lustre,  when  not 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  firing  of  ihe  conlcnd- 
ing  armies.  Considering  the  numberB  eogaged,  few  contest? 
have  ever  been  more  Banguinary. 

General  Drummond,  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  5ih,  had 
been  concentrating  his  forces,  and  receiving  reinforcements 
from  Kingston,  for  a  general  attack  on  the  American  troops, 
and  in  the  battle  of  the  35(h,  they  were  all  engaged  to  the 
amount  of  6vc  thousand  ;  many  of  them,  troops  selected  from 
the  flower  of  the  army  of  Lord  Wellington.  General  Brown 
bad  foiled  in  receiving  his  expected  reinforcements  from  Sack- 
elt's  Harbour ;  many  of  his  Indians  had  left  him,  and  most  of 
his  troops  were  soldiers  of  less  than  one  year's  experience. 
But  the  general  had  done  every  thing  which  his  limited  meaos 
could  accomplish  to  ensure  success.  With  the  aid  of  General 
Porter,  he  had  assembled  a  considerable  force  of  militia  and 
volunteers ;  his  whole  army  may  be  estimated  at  about  four 
thousand.  With  the  aid  of  his  officers,  be  had  instructed,  and 
infused  into  them  a  spirit  of  bravery  and  discipline,  which  ena- 
bled them  to  meet,  and  successfully  combat  British  veterans. 
This  was  unquestionably  the  most  severe  and  bloody  battle 
that  was  fought  during  the  war.  One-fifth  of  the  conbatanta 
on  qEtch  side,  were  put  hors  de  comhat.    On  the  American 
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side,  the  commanding  general,  and  the  second  in  command, 
were  severely  wounded.  On  the  British,  their  commander 
in  chief  was  wounded,  and  for  a  few  minutes  a  prisoner,  and 
the  second  in  command  severely  wounded  and  captured. 
General  Brown  states  his  loss  to  be. 

Killed, 171 

Wounded, 572 

Missing,      .        -        -        -        .        .        117 

8C0 
General  Drummond  acknowledges  a  loss  of, 

Killed, .84 

Wounded, -    659 

Missing  and  Prisoners,  -        -        -         235 


878 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Generals  Ripley  and  Porter 
reconnoitered  the  battle  ground,  and  found  there  parties  of 
the  British  on  the  same  errand.  Neither  Americans  nor  Brit- 
ish appeared  disposed  to  renew  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  night.  In  their  official  reports,  both  claimed  the  vie. 
tory.  But  considering  the  number  and  nature  of  American 
troops  compared  with  the  British,  the  honours  of  the  day  un- 
questionably belong  to  the  former ;  the  latter  were  the  first 
to  leave  the  field.  From  the  reinforcements  which  they  had 
recently  received  from  Kingston,  their  army  after  the  battle 
was  evidently  superior  to  the  American  ;  and  the  latter  under 
the  command  of  General  Ripley,  on  the  26th,  fell  back  to 
fort  Erie.  General  Brown  retired  to  Bufialo,  and  General 
Scott  to  Batavia,  to  recover  from  their  wounds.  Captain 
Ambrose  Spencer,  son  of  the  chief  justice  of  New-York,  and 
aid  to  General  Brown,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action, 
and  taken  prisoner ;  Captain  Loring,  aid  to  General  Drum- 
mond, was  also  made  prisoner,  but  not  wounded.  Soon  after 
the  battle.  General  Brown  received  a  proposition  from  Gen- 
eral Drummond,  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  their  aids.   For  ob- 
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vious  reasons,  it  is  not  according  to  the  usages  of  war,  to 
offer  or  accept  a  wounded  man  in  exchang;e  for  one  who  is 
well,  but  from  motives  of  alTcction  for  his  nid.  and  from  respect 
to  the  feelings  of  his  parents,  G4?i>eral  Brown  was  in  this  in- 
stance induced  lo  listen  lo  the  propoilion,  and  sent  a  fl%g  to 
ascertain  whether  Captain  Spencer  wiis  living.  The  flag 
was  not  pcrmiiied  to  see  the  prisoner,  or  communicate  with 
his  surgeon.  On  the  return  of  the  flag,  General  Brown  sent 
the  brother  of  Captain  Spencer,  with  a  note  lo  General  Drum- 
mond,  introducing  the  brother,  and  requesting  thai  he  migh 
be  permitted  to  see  and  attend  upon  him,  and  assuring  ibe 
general  that  Captain  Loring,  should  be  exchanged  for  Cap- 
tain Spencer  if  living,  or  for  his  corpse  if  dead.  The  brother 
returned  the  next  day  with  the  cohi-sk,  bearing  a  note  from 
General  Drunimond,  claiming  the  discharge  of  Captain  Lor- 
ing -f  wiiKh  O'eiieral  JJruwu,  faithful  (o  his  engagenieiKs  cov 
plied  with. 

British  txpedition  to  Black  Rock,  repuhtd.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  August,  a  detachment  of  twelve 
kundred  British,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Tucker,  cross- 
~  ed  the  Niagara  at  Squaw  Island,a  little  below  Black  Rock,  with 
B  view  of  capturing  General  Brown,  then  confined  at  Bu&lo 
with  bis  wounds,  recapturing  General  Riall,  and  destroying 
the  stores.  Major  Morgan,  who  was  stationed  at  the  Rock 
with  a  battalion  of  riflemen,  took  a  position  behind  Coojocta 
creek,  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the 
British  as  soon  as  they  arrived  within  rifle  distance.  After  a 
conflict  of  two  hours,  the  British  were  driven  back,  and  com- 
pelled to  recross  the  river,  with  the  loss  of  six  men  taken,  and 
several  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  4th,  General  Gaines 
arrived  from  Sacketl's  Harbour,  and  took  command  of  the 
army  during  the  confinement  of  General  Brown. 

Fort  Erie  invested.  As  the  Americans  retired  to  fort  Eric, 
the  British  advanced  and  invested  the  fort,  taking  a  poeilion 
two  miles  distant  in  front,  end  separated  from  it  by  a  wood. 
Port  Erie  is  situated  on  the  mai^in  of  the  lake,  at  its  ontlet 
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into  the  Niagara  river  ;  being  nearly  a  horizontal  plain,  fif- 
teen feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  it  possesses  no  natural 
advantages*  It  was  protected  in  front  by  a  temporary  par- 
apet, breastworks,  entrenchments,  and  abattes,  with  two  bat- 
teries mounting  six  field  pieces.  This  small  unfinished  fort, 
with  a  twenty-four,  eighteen,  and  twelve  pounder,  formed  the 
north-east ;  aud  the  Douglass  battery  with  an  eighteen,  and 
six  pounder,  near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  right  of  General  Gaines's  position  on  the  1 3th  of  August. 
His  left  was  defended  by  a  redoubt  battery  thrown  up  on  a 
small  ridge  with  six  field  pieces.  His  rear  was  open  to  the 
lake,  bordered  by  a  rocky  shore  of  easy  ascent.  Captain 
Towson's  artillery  was  stationed  at  the  battery  on  the  left. 
The  fort  was  defended  by  Captain  Williams,  with  Major 
Trimble's  command  of  the  1 9th  infantry ;  the  batteries  in  front 
by  Captains  Biddle  and  Fanning.  The  whole  of  the  artillery 
was  under  the  command  of  Major  Hindman.  Part  of  the 
veteran  first  brigade,  late  under  the  command  of  General 
tScott,  were  posted  on  the  right,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Aspenwall.  The  second  brigade,  under  General  Ripley, 
defended  the  left.  General  Porter's  brigade  of  New- York, 
and  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  with  the  riflemen,  occupied  the 
centre.  On  the  12th,  General  Gaines  detached  Major  Mor« 
gan  with  his  corps,  to  cut  off  a  working  party  of  the  British, 
engaged  in  clearing  the  woods,  and  opening  an  avenue  to  the 
fort ;  Major  Morgan  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  detachment, 
and  the  party  returned  without  effecting  the  object.  The 
enemy  succeeded  in  establishing  their  works  within  four  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  fort.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  they 
boarded  and  captured  two  schooners  ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  1 5th,  commenced,  and  continued  during  the  whole  of  that 
and  the  next  day,  a  brisk  cannonade,  which  was  returned 
from  the  American  batteries,  but  without  any  considerable 
effect  on  either  side.  The  British  having  received  consider* 
able  reinforcements,  wei-e  preparing  for  an  assault.  At  son- 
set  on  the  14th,  one  of  their  shells  lodged  in  a  small  magii- 
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zinc  which  blew  up,  boi  without  ony  injurious  cfi'ects.  It 
occasiotied  a  inomGiiiary  cessation  of  firing,  and  was  imtoeili- 
aicly  followed  by  a  loud  shout  from  the  Bi-itish  troops,  which 
was  insianlly  answered  by  ihe  Americans  ;  and  Captain  Wil- 
liams, amid  the  soioke  of  ihc  explosiotv,  renewed  the  contest 
by  an  animated  discharge  of  the  heavy  arlillery. 

AisauU.  General  Gaines,  expecting  an  assault  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  kept  his  men  consianlly  ai  their  [)osl5.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  the  early  part  of  it  rainy  ;  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Ihe  Britiah  columns  enveloped  in  darkness, 
were  disiiiiclly  heard  approaching  the  American  hncs.  The 
infantry  under  Major  Wood,  and  Captain  Towson'a  artillery 
opened  a  brisk  fire  ujion  ihem.  The  sheet  of  fire  from  this 
corps,  enabled  General  Gaines  to  discover  this  column  of  the 
British,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  approaching  the  American  Icfi- 
The  infantry  were  [»-otected  by  a  line  of  loose  brusb  repre- 
Bsnting  an  abatlis  bordering  on  the  river.  The  British  in  «!• 
tempting  to  pass  round  this,  plunged  into  the  water  brea&t 
high.  The  commanding  general  was  about  to  order  a  de- 
tachmenl  of  riflemen  to  support  Major  Wood,  but  was  assured 
hy  him  that  he  could  maintain  his  [Hiaition  without  a  reia- 
fwcemenl.  The  British  columns  were  twice  tepulsed,  and 
soon  afterwanls  fled  in  confusion.  On  the  right,  the  liies 
were  lighted  by  a  brilliant  discharge  of  musketry  and  cannon, 
vbich  announced  the  approach  of  the  centre  and  left  colunuis 
of  Uk  enemy.  The  latter  met  the  vet«an  9th  regiment,  and 
Burton's  and  Harding's  companies  of  Tolnntcer*,  aided  by  a 
BJjc  pounder,  and  were  repulsed.  The  centre  column  under 
Colonel  Drnmmond,  approached  at  the  same  time  the  moat 
assailable  points  of  the  fort,  and  with  scaling  ladders  ascend- 
ed the  parapet,  but  were  driven  back  with  great  carnage. 
The  assault  was  twice  repealed,  and  as  often  checked ;  this 
column  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  clouds 
of  smoke  which  rolled  from  the  cannon  and  musketi)',  then 
passed  round  the  ditch,  repealed  their  Ghai|;e,  reascended 
rheir  ladders,  and  with  their  pikes,  bayonets,  and  spears,  -fell 
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upon  the  artillerists.  Most  of  the  officers,  and  many  oltbe 
men,  received  deadly  wounds.  Lieutenant  M^Donough  be- 
ing severely  wounded,  and  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  sur- 
rendered and  demanded  quailer ;  Colonel  Drummond,  refus- 
ing it,  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  In  a  moment  after- 
wards, as  he  was  repeating  the  order  to  give  no  quarters. 
Colonel  Drummond  was  shot  through  the  heart.  The  bas' 
tion  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  The  battle 
raged  with  increased  fury  on  the  right ;  reinforcements  were 
ordered  and  promptly  ftirnished  from  Major  Wood's  corps  on 
the  left.  Captain  Fanning  kept  up  a  spirited  and  destructive 
fire  from  his  artillery  on  the  enemy  as  they  were  approaching 
the  fort.  Majors  Hindman  and  Trimble,  failing  to  drive- the 
British  from  the  bastion,  with  the  remaining  artillerists,  and 
infantry,  and  Captain  BirdsalPs  detachment  of  riflemen,  rush- 
ed in  through  the  gate-way,  to  the  assistance  of  the  right 
wing,  and  made  a  resolute  charge.  A  detachment,  under 
JMLajor  Hall,  was  introduced  over  the  interior  of  the  bastion, 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  British  who  still  held  posses- 
sion, but  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  admitting  only  two 
or  three  abreast,  prevented  its  accomplishment,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  retire.  At  this  moment,  every  operation  was 
arrested  by  the  explosion  of  the  principal  magazine,  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  cartridges  and  powder,  in  the  end  of  a 
stone  building  adjoining  the  contested  bastion.  Whether  this 
was  the  effect  of  accident  or  design,  was  not  known.  The 
explosion  was  tremendous,  and  its  effects  decisive.  The 
British  in  possession  of  the  bastion  were  destroyed  in  a  mo- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  tumult  accasioned  by  that  event  had 
subsided.  Captain  Biddle  posted  a  field  piece,  so  as  to  enfilade 
the  exterior  plain,  and  the  salient  glacis.  Fanning's  battery 
at  the  same  time  opened  on  the  British  who  were  now  return- 
ing. In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  driven  from  the  works, 
leaving  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  killed,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  wounded  on  the  field,  and  one  hundred 
eighty-six  prisoners.     To  these  losses  are  to  be  added,  those 


On  ihr  2cl  of  Hcplfmlinr,  General  I!n 
i.ovcred  of  his  woiiiids  n:i  to  hr  sih\c  to  rc^i 
und  (jcneral  Gaines  was  removed  to  t'l' 
charge  of  the  defence  of  the  Delaware,  as 
eral  of  the  4lh  military  district.  General  '. 
body  was  encamped  in  a  cleared  field,  sorroi 
two  miles  In  front  of  fort  Erie.  This  posit 
order  that  thai  pariof  his  force  whicli  wsam 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fori,  Bsd 
Black  Rock.  His  Infantry  was  I'ormedioto 
twttlTe  hundred  men  each  ;  his  works  wen 
four  hmdivd  yardi  of  the  right  of  the  Aoh 
of  (IwbrigMlei,  with  a  detachment  of  artiU 
atliib  ftdrance,  and  relieved  by  one  of  4 
ead  dey,  and  ths  two  at  the  encampment  i 
stam  readiness  to  support  the  ;idvance,  incl 
The  British  bad  completed  two  batteries  at 
nearly  finished  a  third,  which  threatened  i 
struction. 

Sortie.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  I7tfc 
with  a  lai^  detachment,  was  ordered  to  j 
the  woods  by  a  circuitous  rout,  and  get  be 
m^m  iifj^  and   ihcir  batteries;  while  G* 
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four  hundred  infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Wood  ;  the 
left,  under  General  Davis,  of  five  hundred  militia,  designed  to 
act  as  a  reserve ;  and  to  hold  in  check  any  reinforcements 
from  the  British  main  body.  General  Porter's  corps  car- 
ried the  block-house  in  the  rear  of  the  third  battery,  by 
storm,  the  magazine  was  blown  up,  and  the  garrison  made 
prisoners.  The  leaders  of  the  three  divisions  under  General 
Porter,  all  fell  nearly  at  the  same  time  ;  Colonel  Gibson,  at 
the  head  of  the  riflemen,  at  the  second  battery,  and  General 
Davis,  and  Colonel  Wood,  in  an  assault  upon  the  first. 
While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  works.  General  Miller  in  front,  penetrated  between 
the  first  and  second  batteries,  and  aided  by  the  operations  of 
General  Porter  in  the  rear,  succeeded  in  carrying  them. 
Within  thirty  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
two  batteries,  two  block-houses,  and  the  whole  line  of  en- 
trenchments were  in  possession  of  the  Americans  ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  other  battery  was  abandoned  by  the 
British.  General  Ripley  was  now  ordered  up  with  the 
reserve,  and  at  the  close  of  the  action,  was  dangerously  woun- 
ded in  the  neck.  Strong  reinforcements  from  the  British 
main  body  arrived  while  the  Americans  were  engaged  in  de- 
stroying the  works,  and  took  part  in  the  action.  The  object 
of  the  sortie  being  fully  accomplished,  the  American  troops 
were  ordered  to  return  to  the  fort.  During  the  action.  General 
Porter,  in  passing  from  the  right  to  the  left  column  of  his 
detachment,  accompanied^  with  only  two  or  three  officers^ 
suddenly  found  himself  within  a  few  yards  of  a  body  of  sixty 
British  soldiers,  who  had  just  emerged  from  a  ravine,  and 
were  hesitating  which  wayUo  go.  The  general  immediately 
advancrd,  and^ ordered  them  to  surrender;  approaching  the 
first  man  on  the  left,  he  took  his  musket,  and  pushed  him 
towards  the  American  lines  :  in  this  way  he  proceeded  nearly 
through  the  whole  company,  most  of  the  men  voluntarily 
throwing  down  their  arms,  and  retiring  towards  the  fort; 
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when  on  a  sudden,  a  soldier,  whose  muiiket  the  general  was 
nhout  to  seize,  presented  the  bayonet  to  his  breast,  and  de- 
manded hU  surrender.  General  Porter  seized  the  musket, 
and  was  about  wrenching  it  from  him,  when  he  was  seized  by 
a  British  officer,  and  ihree  or  four  men  who  stood  in  the  ranks, 
and  thrown  on  the  ground.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  his  feel, 
when  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  fifteen  or  twenty  men, 
with, their  guns  presented  at  him,  demanding  his  surrender; 
by  this  time,  several  American  officers,  with  a  number  of  men 
were  advancing  to  the  scene  of  action.  General  Porter,  now 
assuming  an  air  of  composure,  and  decision,  told  them  they 
were  now  surrounded  and  prisoners,  and  if  they  fired  a  gun 
they  should  all  be  put  to  the  sword.  By  this  time  a  company 
of  Cayuga  riflemen  had  arrived,  and  after  a  momentary  scene 
of  confusion  and  carnage,  the  whole  British  party  were  killed, 
or  made  prisoners.  The  American  loss  was  seventy-nine 
killed,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  wounded  and  missing. 
The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  British,  were  estunated  by  the 
American  general  at  five  hundred!  Three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  prisoners  were  taken  ;  their  advance  works  de- 
stroyed, and  the  garrison  relieved  from  any  further  apprehen- 
sions of  bombardment  or  assault.  On  the  night  of  the  SlGl, 
General  Drummond,  after  an  investment  of  fifty-six  days, 
mscd  the  seige  of  fort  Erie,  broke  up  his  encampment,  and 
retired  to  his  cntrenchmenu  behind  the  Chippewa. 

Genera/  Izard  taku  Uu  Command.  The  Niagara  froptier 
was  treated,  tbrougbout  this  campaign,  as  the  most  important 
point.  General  Izard,  who  commanded  the  army  at  Phitts- 
bargh,  had  been  ordered  with  the  main  body,  early  in  August 
to  reinforce  General  Brown  ;  he  proceeded  to  Sackett's  Har- 
bour, and  not  deeming  it  safe  to  venture  bis  troops  by  water, 
continued  his  route  by  land,  with  the  main  body,  to  fais  place 
of  destination.  After  a  fatiguing  march  of  more  than  four 
hundred  miles,  over  bad  roads,  he  arrived  at  Buffalo  on  the  Ist 
of  October:  being  the  senior  major  general,  the  command 
devolved  on  him,  and  General  Brown  took  the  command  at 
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the  harbour.  This  change  of  the  commanding  generals  was 
unfavourable  to  further  operations  on  the  frontier.  General 
Brown  had  obtained  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  the  perfect  confidence  of  his  troops ;  General  Izard  was 
a  stranger  to  both. 

Retires  to  Buffalo.  After  the  departure  of  General  Brown, 
General  Izard,  on  examining  the  position  of  fort  Erie,  and 
comparing,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  relative  strength  of  the 
the  two  armies,  decided  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  attempt 
further  offensive  operations  on  the  Peninsula,  removed  the 
troops  from  fort  Erie  to  Buffalo,  and  demolished  the  works. 
General  Scott,  on  recovering  his  wounds,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  10th  military  district,  embracing  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  adjacent  country. 

The  campaign  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fourtecn,on  the  Niaga- 
ra firontier,  fully  demonstrated  that  American  citizens  furnished 
the  choicest  materials  for  an  army;  that  when  well  disciplined, 
instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  and  led  by  brave  and  enterpris- 
ing generals,  they  were  fully  able  to  meet  on  equal  ground 
the  best  English  troops.  The  same  events  fully  proved  the 
valour,  enterprise,  and  military  skill  of  General  Brown,  and 
the  officers  associated  with  him  in  the  war,  and  retrieved  the 
tarnished  reputation  of  the  American  arms,  on  the  Canada 
border,  the  two  preceding  campaigns.  They  also  furnished 
abundant  materials  to  amuse  and  flatter  the  citizens  with  the 
relation  of  deeds  of  heroic  valour.  They  weakened  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  British  army  about  three  thousand, 
and  the  Americans  nearly  the  same  ;  and  left  both  parties  in 
possession  of  the  same  ground,  which  they  occupied  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign. 
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CHAPTER  XV 111. 

Colonel  Crogan's  Expedition  to  Lake  Huron. — Unsuccessful   attempt 
on  Michillimackinac. — Destroys  the   British  Post  at  Nautawesa^ 
River. — Returns  to  Detroit — Capture  of  two  American  Schooners  on 
Lake  Huron. — ^Arrival    of  Reinforcements    at   Quebec — General 
Izard's  army  leaves  Plattsbuigh  for  Niagara. — General  Prevost  ad- 
vances in  force  from  Montreal  towards  Plattsburgh. — Enters  Platts- 
burgh,  and  encamps  on  the  lefl  of  the  Saranac. — Waits  the  approach 
of  his  fleet — Nayal  battle  on  the  11th  of  September,  on  the  Bay  of 
Plattsbuigh. — ^M^Donough's  Victory. — Simultaneous   Attack  on  the 
American  lines.—- British  attempt  to  cross  the  Saranac  ;    are  repul- 
sed.— Retreat  of  the  British  Army  from  Plattsburgh.— -Amount  of  the 
British  and  American  Land  and  Naval  Forces. — Losses  in  each  Army* 
and  Navy. 

Expedition  to  Lake  Huron.     For  the  security  of  Detroit, 
and  the  Michigan  territory,  General  M'Arthur,  commandant 
of  the  8th  military  district,  directed  the  establishment  of  a 
military  post,  called  fort  Gratiot,  at  the  head  of  the  straits 
of  St.  Clair,  to  secure  the  communication   between  Detroit 
and  lake  Huron.     A  squadron  of  five  small  vessels,  under 
Commodore  St.  Clair,  left  Detroit  about  the  first  of  July  with 
a  detachment  of  five'   hundred   troops,    under   Lieutenant 
Colonel  Crogan,  the  gallant  defender  of  fort  Stevenson,  pass- 
ed the  straits,  and  entered  lake  Huron  on  the  llth,  taking 
with  them  the  principal  part  of  the  garrison  of  fort  Gratiot. 
They  first  proceeded  to  the  British  post  of  St.  Joseph's,  at 
the  entrance  of  lake  Superior;  finding  this  post  evacuated, 
they  set  fire  to  it,  and  proceeded  to  fort  Michillimackinac, 
which  they  found  strongly  garrisoned.     The  British,  Cana- 
dians, and  Indians  came  out  in  numbers  greatly  superior  to 
the  Americans,  attacked,  and  drove  them  back  to  their  ships 


the   Nauliuvrsngo   river,  lo   lake   iiurun. 
depot  at  York,  to  the  inoiitli  of  this  river,  t 
exceed  one  him(h'ed  and  eiirhlv  miles:  niu 
water  passage  for  canoes  and  small  boats  ;  l 
establiahed  a  post,  where  considerable  suj 
ve^tweie  deposited;  these  were  to  be  trans] 
flds4KfMi  lake  Huron,  to  their  places  of 
Colonel  Crogan's  unsuccessful  attempt  oi 
hie  proceeded  to  this  place,  and  arrived  a 
river  on  the  3d  of  August.     Here  be  founc 
drawn  a  few  hundred  yards  up  the  river, 
battery  covered  by  a  block-house.     On  i 
his  artillery  and  drew  it  up  near  the  bloc 
menced  a  fire,  which  in  a  few  minutes  b 
works,  and  set  fire  to  ihe  schooner. 
the  river  and  returned  to  Detroit,  leavinf 
under  the  eonunand  of  Lieutenant  Tumei 
iolercept  the  communication  with  the  t 
with  orders  to  remain  there  as  long  as 
open,  and  strictly  blockade  the  Nautav 
Worsly,  who  commanded  the  British  scl 
burned,,  with  twenty-two  men,  coasted  ] 
noes,  and    reached    Michillimackinac. 
Turner  commanded  the  navigation  of  lal 
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ers  captured,  and  carried  into  Michillimackinac.  An  uninter- 
rupted communication  was  again  opened  from  the  depots  at 
York  and  Montreal,  to  the  western  posts,  and  the  important 
objects  of  Colonel  Crogan's  expedition  defeated. 

Arrival  of  reinforcements  at  Montreal.     About  the  Ist  of 
August,  the  powerful  reinforcements  which  had  been  ordered 
from  the  armies  in  Spain,  to  Governor  Prevost^s  aid,  arrived 
at  Quebec,  and  were  immediately  pushed  up  to  Montreal. 
Large  detachments  passed  on  to  Kingston,  and  the  Niagara 
frontiers.     These  demonstrations  induced  the  order  for  Gen- 
eral Izard  to  proceed  tojoin  General  Brown,  with  the  main  body. 
While  the  army  were  making  this  movement  the  onlyopportuni* 
ties  for  their  active  service  were  lost.     Their  brethren  at  Platts- 
burgh  and  Niagara  were  gathering  laurels  at  the  expense  of 
much  blood,  while  they  were  performing  this  circuitous  march. 
Plattsburgh  was  the  principal  military  and  naval  dep6t  for 
the  army  of  the  north,  and  the  flotilla  on  lake  Champlain  ; 
and  at  this  period,  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military  and 
naval  stores.     The  defence  of  this  post,  after  the  departure 
of  General  Izard,  devolved  on  General  Macomb,  with  fifteen 
hundred  regulars,  and  the  neighbouring  militia  to  be  occasion- 
ally called  on,  as  circumstances  might  render  necessary.  The 
force  under  General  Prevost,  at  Montreal,  within  five  days' 
march  of  Plattsburgh,  at  the  time  General  Izard  left  that  post 
for  the  Niagara  frontier,  was  fifteen  thousand  men,  most  of 
them  veterans  of  the  armies  of  Spain.     This  state  of  things 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  British  general.     Im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  Izard,  Prevost  came  out  with 
his  whole  force  from  Montreal,  and  took  the  road  to  Platts- 
burgh.    On  the  1st  of  September,  he  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Champlain,  within  the  United  States,  and  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  the  American  lines.     Here  he  issued  a 
proclamation  in  the  usual  style  (^invading  generals,  promising 
peace  and  protection  to  the  unoffending  inhabitants  who  re- 
mained at  home,  directing  the  civil  magistrates  to  continue  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  :  and  declaring  that  those  only 


(»r  his  ainiv . 

/>r///.v7i  Font  (idiann  fn  P/(i(hhirr<<li .    In  j 
iiistructioiis,    \\v   lulvaiicrd   \\i(h   ^low   and 
towards  Plattsburgh.     General  Macomb  ma 
to  impede  his  progress,  and  prepare  for  ihe  1 
The  inilitia  of  Washington,  Warren,  Clinton. 
ties,  were  ordered  out  en  masse.     The  mili 
from  the  counties  in  Vermont,  bordering  pn 
in  great  numbers.    The  bridges  on  the  rou 
tish  must  take,  were  broken,  up,  the  road  al 
possible  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  tt 
the  6th  of  September,  the  British  advance 
mantown,  six  miles  from  Plattsburgh  by 
hundred  militia  under  General  Mooers.     . 
skirmishing,  the  militia  discovered  the  Nevi 
goons,  a  very  hiandsome  corps  in  red  uniform 
on  the  heights  in  their  rear ;  supposing  th 
troops  who  were  endeavouring  to  cut  them 
and  fled  in  every  direction  ;  and  on  the  sam 
advanced  into  Plattsburgh ;  the  right  colur 
General  Powers,  supported  by  General  R 
left  by  General  Brisbane.     The  whole  un< 
Sir  George  Prevost.     The  American  troop 
south  side  of  the  Sai*anac,  took  up  the  bri 
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head.  The  Saranac  river  comes  in  from  the  west,  passes 
through  the  village,  and  empties  into  the  bay.  Several 
bridges  were  erected  over  this  river,  near  the  village  ;  and 
three  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  was  fordable.  Scouting 
and  reconnoitehng  parties  were  constantly  kept  out  on  the 
Britisti  flanks  to  harass  their  march,  and  watch  their  motions. 
The  American  troops  were  posted  in  their  works  on  the  high 
grounds,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Saranac.  General  Macomb 
employed  his  men  constantly  in  strengthening  these  works ; 
in  order  to  excite  emulation  among  them,  he  parcelled  out 
different  parts  of  the  works  to  different  corps,  assuring  them 
that  the  defence  of  that  particular  portion  of  the  works  on 
which  each  corps  laboured,  should  be  intrusted  to  them. 

Naval  Battle  on  Lake  Champlain.  The  American  fleet, 
under  Commodore  M'Donough,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  American  lines,  and  two  miles  distant. 
Great  exertions  had  been  made  by  both  parties  to  produce  a 
superior  naval  force  on  this  lake ;  the  Americans  at  Otter 
Creek,  and  the  British  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix.  On  comparing 
their  relative  strength  on  the  11  th  of  September,  the  Ame- 
rican fleet  consisted  of  the  Saratoga,  flag  ship,  mounting  26 
guns;  Eagle,  20  guns;  Ticonderoga,  17  guns;  Preble,  7 
guns  ;  six  galleys,  of  two  guns  each,  1 2  guns  ;  four  of  one,  4 
guns ;  making  in  thc.whole,  86  guns  :  and  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  men.  The  British  fleet  consisted  of  the  frigate  Con- 
fiance,  flag  ship,  mounting  39  guns;  Linnet,  16  guns; 
Cherub,  11  guns  ;  Finch,  11  guns  ;  five  galleys,  of  two  guns 
each,  10  guns  ;  eight,  of  one,»8  guns,  making  in  the  whole 
!)5  guns  :  and  one  thousand  and  twenty  men. 

The  British  land  forces  employed  themselves  from  the  7th 
to  the  1 1th,  in  bringing  up  their  heavy  artillery  ;  and  strength- 
ening their  works  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Saranac.  Their 
fortified  encampment,  was  on  a  ridge  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  their  right  near  the  river,  and  their  left  resting  on  the 
lake,  one  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  village.  Having  determined 
on  a  simultaneous  attack  by  land  and  water,  they  lay  in  this 
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Linnet  to  the  h,;igle  ;     imrieen  unuau   ^. 
deroga,  Preble,  and  a  division  of  the  Ame 
Cherub  assisting  the  Confiance  and  Linnet, 
the  galleys.  In  this  position,  the  weather  b 
and  calm,  and  the  bay  smooth,  the  whole 
iMmiw^  at  once  engaged.    At  an  hour  a 
coaunaocelncnt  of  the  action,  the  starboai 
toga  were  nearly  all  dismantled.    The  c( 
a;  tCtoi  anchor  to  be  dropped,  and  the  b 
means  of  which,  the  ship  rounded  to,  an< 
broad  side  to  her  enemy.    The  Confiance 
operation  and  &iled.     This  was  attended 
eflfects,  that  she  was  obUged  to  surrendei 
The  whole  broadside  of  the  Saratoga,  w 
bear  on  the  Linnet,  and  in  fifteen  minut 
example  of  her  flag  ship.     One  of  the  I 
to  the  Eagle ;  three  galleys  were  sunk,  ai 
no  ship  in  the  fleet  being  in  a  condition  i 
escaped  down  the  lake.  There  was  no  n 
squadron,  at  the  close  of  the  action,  to  ¥ 
attached*    The  Saratoga  received  fifty-i 
hidly  and  the  Confiance  one  hundred  at 
lasted  without  any  cessation,  on  a  smooti 
ttts,  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes.     In 
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both  annies,  and  of  numerous  spectators  collected  on  the 
heights,  bordering  on  the  bay,  to  witness  the  scene.  It  was 
viewed  by  the  inhabitants  with  trembling  anxiety,  as  success 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  would  have  opened  to  them  an  easy 
passage  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  exposed  a  nume- 
rous population  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  to  British  ravages. 
When  the  flag  of  theConfiance  was  struck,  the  shores  resound- 
ed with  the  acclamations  of  the  American  troops,  and  citi- 
zens. The  British  when  they  saw  their  fleet  completely  con- 
quered, were  dispirited,  and  confounded. 

At  the  moment  of  the  commencement  of  the  naval  actioDi 
the  British,  firom  their  works  on  shore,  opened  a  heavy  fire  of 
shot,  shells,  and  rockets,  upon  the  American  lines.  This  was 
continued  with  little  interruption  until  sun-set,  and  returned 
with  spirit  and  efiect.  At  six  o^clock,  the  firing  on  the  part 
of  the  British  ceased,  every  battery  having  been  silenced  by 
the  American  artillery.  At  the  commencement  of  the  bom- 
bardment, and  while  the  ships  were  engaged,  three  desperate 
efforts  were  made  by  the  British  to  pass  the  Saranac,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  American  lines  by  assault.  With  this 
view,  scaling  ladders,  fascines,  and  every  implement  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  were  prepared.  One  attempt  was  made  to 
cross,  at  the  village  bridge,  one  at  the  upper  bridge,  and  one 
at  the  ford  way,  three  miles  above  the  works.  At  each  point, 
th  ey  were  met  at  the  bank  by  the  American  troops  and  re- 
pu  Ised.  At  the  bridges,  the  American  regulars  immediately 
drove  them  back.  The  ford  was  guarded  by  the  volunteers 
and  militia.  Here  a  considerable  body  of  British  effected  a 
passage,  and  the  militia  retired  into  the  neighbouring  woods, 
where  their  operations  would  be  more  effectual.  A  whole 
company  of  the  76th  regiment  was  here  destroyed,  three 
lieutenants,  and  twenty-seven  men  taken,  and  the  captain  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  killed.  The  residue  of  the  British 
were  obliged  to  recross  the  river  with  precipitation  and  con- 
siderable losH. 

50 


Briiish  rttirtfrom  Plattsbur^h.  At  dusk  the  British  with- 
drew iheir  cannon  from  Uie  batteries  ;ai  nine,  sent  off  all  the 
artillery  and  baggage  for  which  ihey  could  procure  trariKports ; 
and  at  Iwo  the  following  morning,  the  whole  army  precipi- 
tately retreated,  leaving  their  sick  and  wounded  behind.  Great 
quantities  of  provisions,  tents,  entrenching  tools,  and  ammuni- 
tion, were  also  left.  Much  was  found  concealedin  the  ponds  and 
creeks,  and  buried  in  the  ground.  Then*  retreat  was  so  sud- 
den, rapid,  and  unexpected,  that  they  arrived  al  Chazy,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  before  their  departure  was  known  to  the 
American  general.  The  light  troops  and  militia  were  im- 
mediately ordered  out  in  pursuit,  but  were  unable  to  make 
many  fB-isoners.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  deserters  came 
in  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  action,  who  confirmed 
ihe  account  of  Prevost's  precipitate  flight,  and  assisted  in  dis- 
covering the  properly  they  had  concealed  and  left  behind, 
lite  Amertcao  loss  on  land,  during  the  day,  was  thirty-sercQ 
killed,  and  eif^y-two  wounded  and  missing.  General  ll»- 
comh's  official  report  estimates  the  British  loss  in  lend  and 
naval  forces,  since  their  leaving  Montreal,  in  killed,  wounded, 
prisonen,  deserters,  and  missing,  at  twenty-five   hoiidred.* 

The  British  army  eiigaged  In  this  expedition,  consrtted  of 
Ibe 

Ist  Brigade  under  Major  General  Robinson, 
Sd  under  General  Powers, 
'  3d  under  General  Brisbane, 

A  light  brigade,  consisting  of  a 
Swiss  re^ment,         ..... 
Canadian  Chasseurs,         .... 

Valtiguers, 

Frontier  light  infantry,        .... 


*  G«Mi«l  Mftcaab'i  IstUi  to  «WMtW7  at  Wtt- 
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troops  of  light  dragoons, 300 


4  troops  oi  light  dragoons, 

4  companies  of  royal  light  artillery, 

1  corps  of  rocketeers,  -        .        .        _        .  ^^ 

and  a  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  -        -        -  75 


400 
25 


14,000 

Major-General  Baynes, adjutant-general;  Sir  Sidney  Beck- 

with,  quarter-master-general ;  the  whole  division  under  the 

immediate  command  of  Major-General  De  Rottenburgh,  and 

Sir  George  Prevost,  commander  in  chief. 

The  precipitate  retreat  of  so  numerous,  and  well  appointed 
an  army  from  before  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  regulars,  and 
three  thousand  militia  suddenly  called  together,  was  un- 
accountable and  wholly  unexpected.  General  Prevost  en- 
deavours to  justify  himself  to  his  government,  by  imputing  it 
to  the  loss  of  the  fleet.  But  no  active  co-operation  was  or 
could  be  expected  from  their  respective  fleets  by  either  army. 
The  real  ground  was^  that  the  valour  of  the  Ainerican  troops 
in  defence  of  their  Soil  had  convinced  the  British  general  that 
an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  country,  and  carry  his  original 
plans  into  eficct,  would  be  attended  with  defeat  and  disgrace* 
The  events  of  the  1 1th  of  September,  put  an  end  to  further 
offensive  operations  on  the  part  of  the  British,  on  the  Cham- 
plain  frontier.  Their  main  army  returned  to  Montreal,  and 
their  outposts  gave  very  little  further  disturbance  during]  the 
residue  of  the  campaign.  These  events  relieved  the  surround- 
ing country  from  the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  When 
they  saw  an  army  like  that  of  General  Prevost's  invading 
their  country,  and  General  Izard,  with  the  flower  of  the 
northern  army,  on  whom  their  hopes  rested,  leaving 
Plattsbui^h  for  the  Niagara  frontier,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, they  considered  their  destiny  as  sealed.  But  instead  of 
desponding,  they  turned  out  at  the  call  of  their  government^ 
nobly  and  successfully  defended  their  territory,  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  borders.  Their  joy  at  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  a  termination  of  their  apprehensions,  was  un* 
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bounded.  M'Donough,  Macomb,  aod  the  brave  officers  and 
soldiers  by  whose  Bkill  and  valour  their  deliverance  wa# 
jcbieved,  were  honoured  and  their  deeds  crlcbraled  with  the 
highest  applause.  The  principal  officers  were  rewarded  with 
promotions.  Macomb  was  immediately  brcvetted  by  the 
President  with  the  grade  of  majoi^gcncral,  and  M'Donough 
promoted  to  a  more  important  command  in  ihe  navy.  On 
the  14lh,  General  Macomb,  having  ascertained  liiai  the  British 
troops  had  entirely  left  the  American  territory  and  were  with- 
drawing to  Montreal,  discharged  the  New-York  and  Vermont 
railiiia  and  volunteers  with  high  encomiums  for  their  gaUanI 
and  active  services.  Prevost  retired  to  Quebec,  was  dis- 
icissed  from  his  command,  and  disgraced  by  the  government. 
Omerai  Result  of  Ihe  War  on  the  Canada  Border.  Active 
operations  on  the  Canada  border,  terminated  in  the  autumn 
of  1814.  The  war  undertaken  for  the  conquest  of  the  Cana- 
daa,  ended  in  leaving  both  parties  nekrly  in  the  same  situatiaa 
as  it  found  them  at  its  commencement.  It  lefl  the  Americans 
in  possession  of  Maiden  and  the  adjacent  territory,  and  tbe 
British  of  Niagara.  Hutnan  soaring  by  the  conflagiatioas  of 
tbe  villages  of  Newark,  Dover,  and  St.  Davids,  was  mote 
than  balanced  by  the  destruction  of  the  American  towns  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.  The  sutn  of  human  slaughter  in  the 
various  battles  was  nearly  equal ;  the  balance  of  [uisoiiers 
WIS  considerably  in  lavour  of  (he  British.  Estimating  one- 
third  of  Ihe  war  expenditures  to  have  been  applied  to  this 
object,  it  cost  the  United  States  upwards  of  thirty  millions  of 
jirflars.  Tlus  sum,  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  secretary 
of  tbe  navy,  assisted  by'ezperienced  ship-builders  and  naval 
officers,  of  the  cost  of  building,  equipping  and  manniag  a 
seventy-four,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  built,  equip- 
pcd,  manned,  and  kept  in  service  one  year  sixty  ships  of  the 
line  of  that  size.  Had  one-fourth  of  this  sum  been  applied  to 
that  object,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  other  to  pro- 
^atring  smaller  fe^t  sailing  vessels  of  war,  to  operate  upon 
British  commerce ;  it  vould  have  been  snfficient  to  have 
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effectually  guarded  the  coast,  swept  their  commerce  from  the 
ocean,  and  taught  them  to  respect  American  maritime  rights. 
The  events  of  the  Canada  war  have  developed  some  impor- 
tant principles  in  the  structure  of  the  American  government. 
It  was  early  perceived,  that  the  militia,  the  physical  force  of 
the  union,  were  not  bound  by  the  constitution,  nor  were  they 
to  be  depended  on  as  volunteers,  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  of  conquest.  It  was  soon 
found  that  voluntary  enlistment  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
raise  an  army  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  war  ;  and 
it  was  finally  demonstrated,  that,  although  the  power  of  de- 
claring war,  vested  in  congress  by  the  constitution,  might  imply 
a  power  of  raising  armies  by  conscription,  or  compulsory 
proceedings,  yet  such  a  measure  was  so  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  a  free  people,  that  resort  could  be  had  to  it,  only 
for  the  purposes  of  defence.  Singular  as  the  fact  may  appear, 
the  Americans,  with  a  naval  force,  not  equal  to  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  British,  were  able  to  capture  the  most  vessels, 
and  do  their  antagonists  the  most  harm  on  the  ocean ;  while 
on  land  they  were  unable  to  conquer  a  single  British  province, 
not  the  twentieth  part  their  equal.  The  American  politician 
believing  in  a  superior  agency,  reads  in  this  result,  the  lan- 
guage of  a  superintending  Providence,  conmianding  the  United 
States  to  maintam  their  rights  with  energy,  and  abstain  from 
views  of  conquest. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


New-Orleuu. — Proceeding!  al  PeiuacoU. — ArriTsl  of  a  Britiih  Naval 
Force  al  thai  place. — Nicholl's  Addrees  to  tie  LouisianiaDk — Negoti- 
ations with  UiePiraUs  of  Barralaria. — Coimnodore  Patterson's  Eipe- 
dition  against  them. — Unsucccisfiil  Expoditioo  against  Mobile.— 
Oeneraljacbion  enters  reniacota  with  a  Military  Force  ;  expels  the 
British. — Armament  aul*  from  the  West  lodiei  against  New-Orieans. 
— NichoH's  Embassy  to  the  Choctawv— General  Jackson's  Arrival ; 
proclaims  Martial  Law.— Measure*  of  Defence.— Fort  St.  Pkili|» 
garnsoned.- Arrival  of  the  Bntiah  Annauieol  at  Ship  Island. — Cap- 
ture of  tbe  AmericairFlotilla  on  Lake  Bcrgne, — {.anding  of  Uie  Brit- 
ish al  Bayou  Bien vena— Battle  of  the  33d  of  December.— Of  the  Ist 
of  January. — Decisive  Victory  of  the  Sth. — Bombardment  of  Fort  St. 
FUUqa^-BatiMt  of  thB  Britidi.— C^rtiwB  of  Fort  B«>rer. 

Tbe  defence  of  the  7tb  mililary  distiicl,  cotDprehendiDg  tbe 
states  of  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  and  (he  Mississippi  terri' 
tory,  was  intrusted  to  General  Jackson.  After  subduing  the 
Creelu,  and  granting  them  peace  on  such  tenns  as  he  thought 
proper,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  he  prot^eeded  to 
•stablish  strong  garrisons  at  the  various  military  posts  in  tbe 
Mississippi  territory,  the  object  of  which  was  to  watch  and 
check  any  hostile  movements  of  the  Indians. 

Conduct  of  the  Spanish  AvthorUits  al  Pensacola.  From  the 
commencement  of  Indian  hostilities  in  the  south,  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Florida,  had  given  the  hostile  tribes  all  the  aid 
and  encouragement  in  their  power,  and  had  suffered  the  Brit- 
ish to  supply  them,  through  the  posts  and  tcrritOTies  of  the 
Floridas,  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  their  warfare.  AU 
ter  the  defeat  of  the  Creeks,  M'Queen,  and  Francis,  the  two 
principal  instigators  of  the  massacre  at  fort  Mimms,  and^lbc 
subsequent  war,  look  refuge  at  Pensacola,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Spanish  governor.    A  considerable  quantity  oi 
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arms  for  the  use  of  the  hostile  Indians,  which  were  collecting 
in  the  Floridas,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  were 
suffered  to  be  landed,  and  conveyed  up  the  Apalachicola 
river,  to  enable  them  to  renew  their  hostilities.  Against  this 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  government.  General  Jackson  urged 
the  most  strong  and  pointed  remonstrances ;  but  received 
nothing  but  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers :  while  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  course  of  proceedings,  gave  abundant 
evidence  of  the  weakness  and  partiality  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities. 

Arrival  of  a  British  Armament.  On  the  25th  of  August, 
the  Hermes,  Orpheus,  and  Carvian,  three  British  ships  of  war, 
arrived  at  Pensacola,  and  landed  a  large  quantity  of  military 
stores  and  provisions,  and  three  hundred  troops,  which  were 
conducted  to  the  Spanish  fort.  This  armament  conducted  by 
Edward  NichoU,  who  bore  a  Colonel's  commission  in  the 
British  service,  and  was  expressly  authorized  to  engage  the 
Florida  Indians  in  acts  of  hostility  against  the  United  States^ 
was  destined  to  unite  with  them  for  these  objects. 

McholPs  Address,  On  the  29th,  Nicholl  published  an  ad- 
dress to  the  native  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  stating  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  large  British  and  Indian  force,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  assist  in  liberating  their  paternal  sail,  from  a 
faithless  and  corrupt  government,  declaring  that  the  American 
usurpation  must,  and  would  be  abolished  ;  and  that  in  such 
a  happy  event,  they  would  have  no  fear  of  taxes  imposed  to 
support  an  unnatural  and  unjust  war,  and  declaring  that  the 
brave  men  under  his  command,  burned  with  an  ardent  desire 
to  unite  with  the  patriotic  Louisianians,  to  liberate  the  south- 
ern frontier  from  the  American  yoke,  and  drive  the  Americans 
within  the  limits  prescribed  them  by  the  British  sovereign. 
This  proclamation  had  the  effect  of  seducing  a  few  deluded, 
and  desperate  Louisanians  to  Nicholas  standard.  This  arma- 
ment was  supplied  with  provisions  at  Pensacola,  principally 
from  New-Orleans.  The  merchants  of  that  city,  who  had 
had  the  provisions  from  the  upper  country  for  a  considerablr 
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tinae  on  hand,  eageriy  sought  this  maricel.  A  brisk  tiade,  nry 
lucrative  to  the  New-Orieans  merchant,  was  carried  on  be- 
tween  that  city  and  PensacoU ;  by  meana  of  which  (lie  &nt- 
ish  became  possessed  of  accorate  infwination  retpectiog  its 
Btrengtb,  resources,  means  of  defeDce,  and  most  assailable 
points.  They  also  were  enabled  to  obtain  abondant  aappbes 
from  the  city  itaelf,  for  the  amy  and  navy  destined  for  its  de- 
struction. General  Jackson,  who,  when  an  important  ol^ect 
was  to  be  obtained,  never  donbted  his  constitutional  powi»9, 
immediately  arrested  this  intercourse ;  and  profaibiled  afl 
Commerce  between  the  two  places.  ■ 

Pirates  of  Barratario.  NicbdI's  next  eSbrt  was  to  form 
a  treaty  between  the  British  government,  and  a  gangof 
pirates  established  at  Bamtaria,  and  several  other  Knall 
islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miaussippi.  On  these  idands, 
or  rather  sand-banks,  about  forty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
Balize,  and  near  the  Louisiana  shore,  a  desperate  band  of 
pirates  bad  seated  themselves,  and  under  (he  Carthagenian 
flag,  but  without  authority  or  countenance  from  any  govern- 
ment, were  committing  depredations  on  all  vessels  that  came 
within  their  reach.  They  had  been  suffered  to  continue  here 
for  about  [wo  years,  and  had  accumulated  a  force  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  small  vessels,  and  eight  hundred  men,  deserters  and 
fiigitives  of  every  description,  and  of  all  nations  and  colours. 
Their  leader  was  a  renegado  Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  La- 
fitte  ;  they  had  fortified  themselves  with  twenty  pieces  of  cau- 
non,  and  were  enriching  themselves  with  an  indiscriminate 
plunder  of  British,  Spanish,  French,  and  American  vessels. 
To  this  horde  of  pirates,  the  British  commandant  from  Pensa- 
cola,  addressed  himself,  proposing  to  take  them  into  service, 
promising  to  their  chief  (he  rank  and  pay  of  captain,  and  to 
bis  followers,  lands  in  the  conquered  colonies  in  proportion  to 
their  rank  and  meritorious  services. 

Wait  this  address.  Commodore  Fiercy,  commandant  of  the 
British  squadron  at  Pensacola,  despatched  captain  Locker 
in  (he  Sophia  to  Barrataria,  demanding  of  Lafitte  the  reetit"- 
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tjon  of  British  vessels  and  property  in  his  possession,  and 
threatening  destruction  to  his  establishment,  in  case  of  re- 
fusal ;  at  the  same  time  proposing  to  him  to  unite  with  them 
in  the  war  against  the  United  States,  and  promising  to  him 
and  his  followers  security  to  their  establishment,  the  blessings 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  lands  to  their  satisfaction  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  :  In  return  for  these  advantages, 
their  armed  vessels  and  crews  were  to  be  taken  into  the  Brit- 
ish service,  and  for  which  they  were  to  be  remunerated. 
They  were  also  required  to  cease  all  hostilities  against  the 
Spaniard^,  and  restore  all  Spanish  property  in  their  pos- 
session. The  pirates  rejected  these  terms,  and  the  British 
failed  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  these  allies.  While  these  nego- 
tiations were  going  on  between  the  Barratarians  and  the  Brit- 
ish, the  American  government  took  a  different,  and  more 
effectual  course  with  the  pirates.  On  the  1  Ithp/  September, 
Commodore  Patterson,  commandant  of  the  American  squad- 
ron at  New-Orleans,  sailed  out  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  south- 
west passage,  and  on  the  16th,  appeared  before  Barrataria 
with  six  gunboats,  a  launch,  a  tender  and  the  schooner 
Caroline.  At  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  pirates  were  seen 
forming  their  vessels,  ten  in  number,  in  line  of  battle  near  tho 
entrance  of  their  harbour.  Commodore  Patterson  having 
learned  that  there  •  was  a  considerable  number  of  deserters 
among  the  pirates  from  the  American  army  and  navy,  who 
were  desirous  of  returning  to  their  duty,  if  they  could  be  as- 
sured of  a  pardon,  hoisted  a  large  white  flag  at  the  mainmast, 
bearing  the  words,  PARDON  TO  DESERTERS,  in  capitab. 
At  half  past  eleven,  the  commodore  entered  the  harbour  after 
grounding  several  times,  and  drew  up  near  the  pirates,  when 
he  perceived  that  they  had  abandoned  their  vessels,  set  fire 
to  two  of  their  best  schooners,  and  were  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion, lie  immediately  took  possession  of  their  navy,  consist- 
ing of  six  schooners,  one  felucca,  one  brig,  and  two  other 
armed  schooners  under  the  Carthagenian  flag  ;  comprising 
all  the  cruisers  and  prizes  of  the  pirates  then  in  port.    At  the 
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name  timet  Colonel  Ross,  with  a  detacbnipnt  of  seventy  men 
of  the  44th  regiment,  who  accompanied  Commodore  Patto^ 
son,  landed,  and  took  possession  of  and  destroyed  their  ealab' 
lishment  on  shore,  consisting  of  about  forty  hovses  of  differ- 
ent tix.es,  badly  constructed,  and  thatched  wkh  Pahnelto 
leaves.  On  the  SOth,  Commodore  PattersoiticBptured  anotber 
vessel  coming  into  the  harbour,  bearing  the  Carthagennn 
flag,  and  belonging  to  the  pirates.  On  the  33d,  the  whole 
squadron  now  consisting  of  seventeen  sail,  got  under  weigh, 
entered  the  south-west  passage  on  the  94tfa,  and  on  tbe  lit  of 
October  arrived  at  New-Orleans  without  the  low  of  a  mui. 
This  expedition  entirely  annihilated  this  piratical  estabEsb- 
meot.  The  gang  dispersed  themselves  in  var  ions  directtoiu 
many  who  had  deserted  from  the  American  army  and  mvy 
rettrnied  to  New-Orleans,  received  the  PresideatU  pudon. 
and  distinguisbed  themselves  in  tbe  defence  of  that  city. 

Expedilion  againtt  fort  Boytr.  The  next  object  of  the 
British  land  and  naval  forces  at  Pensacola,  was  fori  Boyer, 
on  Mobile  point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  This  fort  was 
erected  by  the  Americans  aficr  they  had  taken  possession 
of  tbe  town  and  territory  of  Mobile, in  the  year  IS13,  to  pro- 
tect the  navigation  of  the  bay  and  river.  It  is  situated  on  a 
Unf  pmnt,  which  commands  the  main  entrance,  opposite 
Dauphine  lsland,8t  the  mouth  of  the  bayf  and  was  garrison- 
ed by  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Lawrence.  At  noon,  on  the  1 5th  of  September,  the 
British  squadron  from  Pensacola,  under  Commodore  Piercy. 
appeared  before  the  fort,  and  commenced  an  attack ;  the 
action  continued  without  intermission  until  seven,  when  one 
of  the  ships,  and  two  brigs  were  driven  off.  The  commodore's 
ship  Hermes,  mounting  twenly-two  thirty-two  pounders,  an- 
chored nearest  the  battery.  Her  cable  was  cut  by  a  shot 
from  the  fort,  and  being  otherwise  much  damaged,  she  drifted 
on  shore,  was  set  fire  to  and  abandoned  by  her  crew,  and 
blew  up.  The  forces  under  Captain  Woodbine,  con^sting  of 
iwe  hundred  marines,  amliwo  hundred  Creek  Indians,  land- 
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od  and  erected  a  battery  in  the  rear  of  the  fort.  This  was 
silenced,  and  the  troops  dispersed  by  a  few  grape-slK>t.  The 
whole  armament  the  next  day  left  the  ground  and  returned  to 
Pensacola. 

This  establishment  of  the  British  in  the  Floridas,  so  con- 
venient for  them  to  supply  the  Indians,  and  encourage  their 
hostilities,  and  so  injurious  to  the  United  States,  General 
Jackson  determined  on  his  own  responsibility  to  break  up. 
The  Spanish  authorities  claimed  that  national  law  regards 
neutral  territory  as  inviolable,  admits  no  hostile  acts  between 
the  belligerents,  nor  permits  either  to  pursue  or  attack  the 
other  thereon.  The  same  principles  allow  the  neutral  to 
open  his  ports  and  harbours  equally  to  both  belligerents. 
While  therefore  S[)ain  did  not  refuse  the  same  accommodation 
to  the  Americans,  she  could  not  be  accused  of  a  breach  of 
neutrality  in  permitting  the  British  to  rendezvous  at  Pensaco- 
la, however  injurious  it  might  be  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  as  sh-^  had  not  caused 
her  rights  as  a  neutral  to  be  respected  by  the  British  in  the 
case  of  the  Essex  at  Valparaiso,  but  had  suffered  them  to  be 
grossly  violated,  to  (he  injury  of  the  Americans ;  she  could  not 
now  complain  if  they  availed  themselves  of  the  same  pri- 
vilege of  attacking  their  enemy  while  on  her  territory.  What 
course  it  might  be  expedient  to  pursue  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject was  a  question,  exclusively  for  the  American  government 
to  determine. 

Pensacola  taken  by  General  Jackson,  Without  waiting  how- 
ever for  this  determination.  General  Jackson,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  appeared  before  the  town, of  Pensacola  with  the 
regulars  of  the  3d,  39th,  and  44th  regiments  of  infantry,  part 
of  General  Coffee's  brigade,  the  Mississippi  dragoons,  part  of 
the  west  Tenessee  regiment,  and  the  Choctaws  under  Major 
Blue.  On  his  approach,  he  sent  Major  Pierce  with  a  flag,  to 
communicate  the  object  of  his  visit  to  the  governor.  As  the 
flag  approached  fort  St.  George,  then  occupied  by  British 
and  Spanish  troops,  it  was  fired  upon  and  compelled  t#  re^ 
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turn.  The  Americans  encamped  on  the  west  of  the  town, 
and  in  onfcr  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  attack  would  com- 
mence on  that  quarter,  the  mounted  men  were  paraded  and 
sent  out  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  While  the  attention  of  the 
British  was  directed  to  them,  the  main  body  passed  in  rear 
of  the  fort  to  the  cast  side  of  the  town,  wh«e  |hey  appeared 
in  full  view,  at'a  mile's  distance.  In  this  position  there  was  ■ 
strong  fort  in  possession  of  the  British  ready  to  assail  them  on 
the  right,  seven  anned  ships  on  the  IcA,  and  strong  block- 
houses and  batteries  in  front.  General  Jackson  led  On  his 
menl  with  finnness,  and  entered  the  town,  when  a  battery 
opened  upon  his  centre  column  composed  of  the  regulars, 
with  ball  end  grape,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  assailed 
by  a  shower  of  musketry  from  the  houses  and  gardens.  Cap- 
tain Leval  with  his  c(Knpany,  immediately  stormed  and  took 
the  battery,  while  the  enemy's  musketry  were  silenced  by  a 
steady  and  well  directed  fire  of  the  regulars.  The  governor 
now  came  out,  and  met  Colonels  Williamfion  and  Smith,  who 
led  the  dismounted  volunteers,  with  a  flag,  and  surrendered  the 
town  and  fort  unconditionally.  The  fort  was  taken  posscs- 
Mon  of  at  twelve  oVIock  at  night ;  and  protection  granted  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  ihu  citizens  of  the  town.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  General  Jackson  was  preparing  to  storm 
the  Barancas,  a  fortress  six  miles  from  the  town,  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  in  the  bands  of  the 
Americans  could  have  enabled  them  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  British  ships,  when  a  tremendous  explosion  gave  notice 
that  the  fortress  with  its  appendages  was  blown  up.  To  save 
the  shipping,  the  British  had  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  con- 
sent to  the  destruction  of  this  post,  the  most  important  in  the 
Floridas.  A  detachment  of  two  hundred  men  were  sent  to 
examine  the  ruins,  who  reported  that  every  thing  combustible 
was  burned,  the  cannon  .spiked  and  dismounted  and  the  Bri- 
tish gone  to  their  ships.  At  the  approach  of  General  Jack- 
Son,  the  hostile  Indians  fled  across  the  bay.  The  American 
general,  hwing  assured  the  Spaniards  that  any  injury  done  to 
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private  properly  should  be  compensated  by  th^' American 
government,  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  Spaniflft  territory, 
and  returned  to  Tensaw  on  the  13th  of  November,  leaving  a 
strong  impression  of  the  bravery  and  firmness  of  the  American 
troops. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise,  and  its  beneficial  effects  to 
the  United  States,  precluded  all  inquiry  into  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  transaction.  It  was  in  effect  making  war  upon  Spain, 
by  an  American  general,  without  the  authority  of  Congress, 
or  the  executive.  Under  other  circumstances,  it  might  have 
involved  the  country  in  war  with  that  nation,  or  the  govern* 
ment  must  have  disavowed  the  transaction,  dismissed  the  gen- 
eral, and  made  restitution.  But  Spain  was  &t  this  time  in  no 
condition  to  resist  either  British  or  American  aggressions. 

Nem^OrUans.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1814,  the 
attention  of  the  British  and  Americans,  was  drawn  from  all 
minor  opperations  of  the  war,  to  the  attack  and  defence  oi 
New-Orleans.  This  city  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  one  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  Forty  miles 
up  the  river,  is  Detour  Plaguemine,  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able bend  in  the  river,  so  that  the  same  wind  which  brings  a 
ship  into  this  bend,  will  not  serve  to  carry  it  further  up.  Fort 
St.  Phillips,  is  erected  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  this 
bend,  and  commands  th^  passage.  A  ship  of  war  entering 
it  must  lie  to,  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  this  fort,  until  a 
change  of  wind  enables  her  to  proceed  up  the  river  ;  by  rea- 
son of  marshes,  the  fort  is  inaccessible  by  land.  This  posi- 
tion is  the  principal  defence  of  the  city  firoman  attack  by  sea. 
Forty  miles  above  this,  is  the  Detour  PAnglois,  at  English 
town,  situate  in  a  similar  form,  but  not  fortified.  From  this 
to  the  city  is  a  high  embankment,  or  dyke,  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  to  prevent  its  overflowing  the  adjacent  country  :  the 
surface  of  this  embankment,  forms  a  convenient  road.  One 
hundred  miles  above  the  city,  is  an  outlet  firom  the  river  on  its 
east  bank,  which  is  denominated  the  river  Iberville,  and  com- 
municates with  lake  Pontchartrain,  through  lake  Maurepas. 
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Lake  PoBtcbartrain,  by  a  sarrow  pan,  ctmmuDicatei  with 
lake  Borgne,  and  thia  wiih  the  gulf  of  Uesico.  Tba  laod  en- 
virclcd  by  these  waien,  fonns  the  Island  oi  Orieana,  and  is 
low,  level,  and  swampy,  ioUnected  witli  nutneroaa  bayous  or 
creeks,  and  much  of  it  lower  than  the  aurfece  of  (he  river. 
The  outlet  from  lake  PoDtchartnin  to  lake  Borgne,  is  aboal 
four  miles  in  length.  F«  the  defeoce  of  this  paksagc,  a  small 
fortress  had  been  erected,  called  Petit  Coquille.  Geoeral 
Wilkinson,  while  be commandedat  New-Orleans, having  been 
diretted  to  present  a  plan  for  tbe  defence  of  the  cityj  and  coo- 
sidering  that  the  probable  course  which  an  enemy  detignitig 
an  attack,  would  take,  must  be  through  this  passage,  and  up 
tbe  Bayou  St.  John,  wfaicb  would  bring  them  directly  before 
the  city,  advised  that  the  fortification  at  tbe  Petit  Coquilk*  be 
enlarged  and  provided  with  sixty  [Hecea  of  heavy  ordnance, 
and  an  adequate  garrison.  His  plan  was  never  adopted  ;  hut 
tbe  enemy  having  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  believing  it 
to  have  been  executed,  were  deterred  from  making  their  at- 
tack at  that  point.  At  the  entrance  of  lake  Borgne  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  are  a  number  of  small  islands,  tbe  pnncipal  ol 
which  is  Ship  or  Pine  island,  where  there  is  a  harbour.  At 
this  place,  and  at  every  entrance  into  the  lake  from  the  gulf, 
the  water  is  shoal,  and  will  not  admit  of  sea  vessels. 

The  city  of  New-Orleans  is  the  natural,  and  only  conven- 
ient place  of  deposite  on  the  Mississippi,  which  Aimishes  an 
outlet  for  one  half  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  contain- 
ing one  quarter  of  its  population.  The  productions  of  the 
country  above,  arc  transported  in  rsfls,  boats,  and  various 
river  craft,  to  this  city,  whence  they  arc  shipped  in  sea  ves- 
sels to  distant  markets.  Its  situation  rendered  it  tbe  nuist  im- 
portant point  of  attack  which  the  United  States  presented. 
At  this  period,  vast  quantities  of  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
other  productions  were  accumulated  here,  which  tbe  war  had 
prevented  from  being  exported,  and  now  promised  a  rich  har- 
vest of  plunder.  These  circumstances  rendered  this  city  an 
important  object  to  the  British  government,  either  as  a  per- 
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mancnt  conquest,  or  a  subject  of  negotiation.  The  same  cir- 
cumstances rendered  its  defence,  at  all  hazards,  an  imperious 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Preparation  for  the  Attack.  After  the  British  fleet  left  the 
Chesapeake,  they  repaired  to  Jamaica  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ciniiting,  obtaining  supplies,  and  concentrating  their  forces. 
At  this  place,  and  at  Bermuda,  the  whole  British  force,  which 
could  r>e  spared  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Halifax  to 
Georgia,  rendezvoused  in  the  month  of  November  for  the 
New-Orleans  expedition  :  large  reinforcements  were  also 
ordered  from  England^  under  General  Packeoham,  furnished 
not  only  with  the  means  of  wan  but  also  with  printing-presses, 
custom-house  and  civil  officers  ;  and  every  thing  incident  to 
a  permanent  establishment.  On  the  20th  of  November,  this 
formidable  armament,  consisting  of  upwards  of  sixty  sail, 
left  the  West  Indies  for  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  and  on  the  18th 
of  December  rende^tMsed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ship 
Island,  at  the  entrance  of  lake  Borgne. 

Embaist/  to  the  Choctaws.  Colonel  Nicholl  had  represent- 
ed to  the  British  commander,  that  he  could  obtain  powerful 
aid  from  the  lower  Choctaws  on  the  Apalachicola.  For  this 
purpose  he  was  despatched  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to 
engage  their  assistance.  They  arrived  on  the  4th  at  the  prin- 
cipal Indian  village,  consisting  of  about  forty  huts,  composed 
of  reeds  and  branches  of  trees,  erected  in  the  heart  of  a  wood 
a  small  distance  from  the  shore.  The  men  sat  in  the  doors  of 
the  huts  in  a  state  of  indolence,  their  elbows  resting  on  their 
knees,  and  their  chins  on  their  hands,  in  perfect  silence,  each 
one  appearing  absorbed  in  his  own  contemplations.  The 
women  were  engaged  in  carrying  water,  splitting  wood,  light- 
ing fires,  and  cooking  provisions,  while  numerous  children 
were  playing  and  quarrelling  round  tHe  huts.^  On  the  approach 
of  the  embassy,  the  chief,  an  elderly  and  infirm  man,  and  the 
principal  warrior,  a  man  of  about  forty,  of  a  fierce  and  savage 
rountenance,  rose  up  and  came  out  to  meet  them.     They 
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were  dressed  in  bnffiijb  hidn,  with  a  loou  acsrf  of  coUn 
throivn  over  one  shoulder,  and  wnppcdmuid  their  loiB»: 
the  chier  had  two  broad  pieces  of  gold  BtHpcnded  fiora  tia 
cars,  and  hracelcU  of  the  same  metal  rautid  Us  wriats ;    the 

warrior's  ears  were  omameDted  with  silver  rings,  and  ■  whole 
Si)anish  dollar  suspended  from  his  now.  Colme)  Nichcdl 
'  was  well  acquainted  with  these  men,  and  introduced  the  other 
members  of  the  embsssjr :  the  Indians  extended  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  them,  and  conducted  them  to  the  lai^est  bnt  in 
the  town.  By  this  time  the  other  warrioes  were  rooied  ftoh 
their  lethar^  and  crowded  about  them,  so  that  in  a  few 
minutes  they  were  sorrounded  with  upwards  of  a  handred 
savages,  holding  in  their  hands  their  nplifted  tomahairhs,  and 
their  scalping  knives  suspended  frtm  a  belt  ftislMwd  imnd 
their  middle.  Havii^  made  known  their  bnsiDeBa,  ihe  em- 
bassy were  informed  that  nothing  could  be  done  nntil  after 
the  feast.  English  and  Indians  were  then  aH  seated  on  the 
grass,  and  the  provisions  consisting  of  buf&lo  flesh,  just  warm- 
ed and  swimming  in  blood,  with  cakes  of  Indian  com,  were 
brought  in  the  hands  of  Indian  women,  and  laid  on  the 
turf;  the  warriors  drawing  their  scalping  knives  from  their 
belts,  cut  oit slices,  and  holding  (he  flesh  in  one  hand  and  llie 
cake  in  the  other,  devoured  their  repast.  Out  of  respect  to 
their  guests,  the  Indian  women  had  prepared  a  minced  dish, 
which  was  laid  npoti  dried  bufialo  hides  ;  of  this  also  the 
Indians  ate  heartily,  dipjnng  in  their  bands,  and  in  this 
manner  conveying  the  food  to  their  mouths.  When  the  rem- 
nants were  removed,  and  the  women  were  making  their  scanty 
meal  of  the  crumbs,  a  supply  of  rum  which  the  English  fur- 
nished was  produced  ;  after  liberal  potittions,  the  tacitttmity 
which  the  Indians  had  hitherto  observed,  gave  way ;  and  all 
speaking  t<^ether,  each  Endeavoured  to  drown  the  vtMces  of 
his  companions  by  elevating  tus  own,  until  it  ended  in  a  con- 
tinued shout.  Springing  from  the  ground  where  they  had. 
Hitherto  continued  sitting  cross  legged,  their  activity  and  me- 
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nacing  gestures  threatened  blood-sb^.  Tbc  result  of  the 
conference  was  that  no  assistance  could  be  afforded  the  Eng- 
lish. General  Jadcson's  name  was  a  terror  to  the  Indians  of 
the  south :  and  these  poor  Choctaws  learning  that  if  they 
joined  the  English,  they  wogld  have  to  meet  him  again  before 
New-Orleans,  refused  their  aid.  Colonel  Ntcholl  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  fleet  with  only  two  Indians  whom  he 
persuaded  to  accompany  bira* 

Defence  of  Jfew-Orleuns.  General  Jackson,  with  the  reg- 
ular troops  from  the  Mobile  and  Mississippi  territory,  arrived 
at  New-Orleans  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  put  in  operation 
the  most  rigorous  measures  of  defence.  The  militia  qf  Lou* 
isiana  and  Mississippi  were  ordered  out  en  massej  and  large 
detachments  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky*  From  a  pre- 
vious correspondence  with  Governor  Claiborne,  General 
Jackson  had  been  informed  that  the  city  corps  had  for  the 
most  part,  refused  obedience  to  the  orders  which  he  had  given 
to  turn  out  on  the  requisition  of  General  Flournoy ;  that  they 
had  been  encouraged  in  their  disobedience  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  who  were  then  in  session  in  the  city; 
that,  although  there  were  many  faithful  citizens  in  New- 
Orleans,  there  were  many  others,  whose  attachment  to  the 
United  States  could  not  be  confided  in  ^  and  should  the  city  be 
attacked,  they  must  principally  depend  upon  the  regular 
troops,  and  the  militia  of  the  western  states  for  defence* 
Many  of  the  citizens,  the  governor  observes,  are  devoted  to 
the  iateres^ts  of  Spain  ;  and  whose  hostility  to  the  English  is 
jio  less  observable  tha.n  their  dislike  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment. Native  Americans,  native  {jouisianians.  French- 
men, Spaniards,  ai^d  English  compose  the  population ;  among 
Jthem  ,there  exists  much  jealousy,  and  as  great  a  difference  in 
political  sentiment  as  in  tbeif  language  and  habits. 

In  addition  to  this  communication,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
the  governor  writes,  '^  There  is  great  reason  to  fear  a  much 
greater  disaffection  that  I  bad  anticipated.    The  garrisoQ 
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here  is  alarmingly  w^c,  and  from  the  gnat  suxtore  of  per- 
sona and  character  town  city,  we  havo  nutdi  to  apprehend, 
Aom  within  as  well  aa  without.  In  arreating  the  iBtetconMa 
between  New-Orlehhs  and  Pensacoh,  yon'ban  done  ligfat 
That  place  is  in  fact  an  eneiny'a  poat }  and  had  our  coBaer> 
cial  intenibune  continued,  the  supplies  furmshcd  the  CMnj 
AL'  would  have  k>  much  rsbauated  oar  own  stock  of  proTiaiani, 
as  to  have  occasioned  the  moat  seriona  inconvenience  to  aur> 
aelvea.  1  was  on  the  point  of  taking  on  myielf  the  praUfaition 
of  the  trade  to  Pensacola,  and  ahoald  have  issued  a  pm- 
clamation  for  that  purpose,  the  Tory  day  I  heaid  of  yo  winter- 
position.  Enemies  to  the  country  may  blame  yen  for  the 
very  prompt  and  energetic  meaaiirea  you  have  taken ;  but  in  , 
the  person  of  every  patriot  you  will  find  a  soppocter.  I  an 
aware  of  the  lax  police  of  the  eity,  and  indeed  ditoB^Kiut  the 
state,  with  respect  to  the  visits  of  strangers.  1  think  with  you 
that  our  country  is  filled  with  spies  and  traitors." 

Martial  Laa  proclaimed.  On  his  arrival  in  the  city,  General 
Jackson  found  these  aenliments  of  the  governor  iiilly  justified: 
and  on  consultation  with  him,  in  cor>junction  widi  Judge  Hall, 
and  many  influential  persons  of  the  city,  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, issued  an  order,  declaring  the  city  and  environs  of 
New-Orleans  to  be  under  strict  martial  law.  Every  individ- 
ual entering  the  city  was  required  to  report  himself  lo  the 
adjutant' gen  era  I,  and  no  person  by  land  or  water  was  sufier- 
ed  to  leave  the  city  without  a  T>asEport.  The  street  lamps 
were  ordered  to  be  eitinguishcd  at  nine  oVIock  ;  after  which 
any  persons  found  in  the  streets,  or  from  their  homes  without 
permission  in  writing,  and  not  having  the  countersign,  were 
ordered  to  be  apprehended  as  spies.*  This  meawre  at  once 
converted  the  whole  city  into  a  camp,  and  subjected  the  per- 
sons and  fattperty  of  the  citizens  to  the  will  of  the  command- 
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ing  general.  Writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  all  other  civil  '^ 
process  by  means  of  which  the  live ^  and  properties  of  the 
people  are  protected,  were  for  the  time  suspended.  Such  was 
the  alarm  and  confusion  of  the  moment,  that  few  inquiries 
were  made  whence  the  commanding  general  of  a  military 
station  derived  such  powers,  to  be  exercised  over  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  adjacent  country,  in  dowise  connected  with  his 
camp.  Although  the  brilliant  success  which  afterwards  at- 
tended  the  operations  of  General  Jackson  seemed  to  justify 
the  measure  ;  yet  the  people  saw  in  it  a  precedent,  whicb 
though  it  might  have  saved  New-Orleans,  might  at  some 
future  period  extinguish  their  liberties.  A  most  rigid  poUcc 
vras  now  instituted.  Spies  and  traitors,  with  which  the  gover- 
nor complained  the  city  abounded,  and  who  had  been  indus- 
triously employed  in  seducing  the  Freach  and  Spanish  inhab- 
itants from  their  allegiance,  now  fled  ;  and  the  remaining  cit- 
izens cordially  co-operated  with  the  general  in  the  means  of 
defence.  Fort  St.  Phifips  which  guarded  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  the  Detour  la  Plaquemine,  was  strengthened  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Major  Overton,  an  able  and 
skilful  engineer.  A  site  was  selected  for  works  of  defence, 
four  miles  below  the  city,  where  its  destinies  were  ultimately 
to  be  determined.  The  right  rested  on  the  river,  and  the  left 
was  flanked  by  an  impenetrable  cypress  swamp,  which  ex- 
tended eastward  to  lake  Pontchartrain,  and  westward  to  within 
a  mile  of  the  river.  Between  the  swamp  and  the  river  was  a 
large  ditch  or  artificial  bayou  which  had  been  made  for  agri- 
cultural objects,  but  which  now  served  an  important  military 
purpose.  On  the  northern  bank  of  this  ditch,  the  entrench- 
ments were  thrown  up,  and  large  quantities  of  cotton  bales  so 
arranged,  as  that  the  troops  could  be  efiectually  protected 
from  the  enemy^s  fire.  Each  flank  was  secured  by  an  ad- 
vance bastion ;  and  the  latter  protected  by  batteries  in  the 
rear.  These  works  were  well  mounted  with  artillery.  Op- 
posite this  position,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  rising 
ground.  General  Morgan,  with  the  city  and  drafted  militia^  was 
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Stationed ;  and  Commodwe  Pattentm,  inth  tbe  cnva  cf  lite 
Caroline  and  Louiiian^  aitd  the  gaii»  ol  the  Uiitr,  Sormkti  an- 
other, nearGenei^  Morgan'*  ;  both  which  entinly  anfilMled 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  agaimt  the  prindfiat  woriok  A 
detacbaieDt  wa^  stationed  aboye  the  t9WR  to  gnard  the  pus 
of  theBajrou  St.  John^  ifanattemiH  ihoold  be  made  from  thai 
quarter.  These  anangementSi  pfompdy  and  jndicioaaly 
made,  gave  entire  confidence  to  the  citiaeas,  and  itufwed 
them  with  zeal  to  second  the  geneial^s  esertiont^  Reinfqne- 
menta  were  daily  arriringt  and  i»  they  airived,  woe  iwffdi* 
ately  conducted  to  their  reap6ctjre  slatioot. 

Z/anding  of  the  Britiiki  In  the  meantime,  the  ftilisb  were 
actively  employed  in  making  pteparationa  for  the  attack ;  be- 
lieving the  pass  from  lake  Baif;ne  to  lake  Pmlchaitraia,  to 
be  defended  according  to  Genenl  Wilkinson's  plan  by  tha 
fortress  of  Petit  Coqullle,  they  detennined  to  land  from  lake 
Borgne,  by  the  bayou  Bienveuue.  For  dkis  purpose  they 
concentrated  their  forces  on  Ship  Island,  eighty  miles  distant 
from  .the  contemplated  plscc  of  landing.  The  depth  of  water 
in  lal[£  Borgne,  was  such  that  this  distance  could  be  traversed 
only  by  boats  and  small  craft,  and  must  necessarily  be  passed 
several  times  in  order  to  bring  up  tbe  whole  anoBmenL  Hie 
first  object  of  the  British  general)  was  to  clear  the  lake  of  tbe 
American  gun-boats  ;  and  for  this  purpoBCf  forty  British 
launches  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  theoi,  and,  afLer  a  desperate 
resistance,  captured  and  destroyed  the  whole  American  flotilla^ 
stationed  on  lake  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain,  for  the  defieoco 
ef  New-Orleans,  consisting  of  five  gun-boRtSf  and  a  small 
sloop  and  schooner.  By  this  success,  they  obtained  tbe  un- 
disturbed possession  of  tbe  lake ;  and  on  the  2ad  of  Decem- 
ber, proceeded  from  their  rendezvous  on  Ship  island,  with  all 
their  boats  and  small  craft  capable  of  navigating  the  lake,  to 
the  bayou  Bicnvcnue ;  and  having  surprised  and  Qajriured  the 
Vidcttes  at  the  mouth  of  bayou,  the  first  division  accom- 
plished their  landing  unobserved.  Major  General  Villiere, 
of  tbe  New-Orleans  militia,  living  on  the  bayou,  to  whom  the 
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important  service  of  making  the  first  attack,  and  giring  notice 
of  the  enemy's  approach  was  intmsted^  found  l^m  on  his 
plantation,  nine  miles  below  the  city,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  their  approach. 

Skirmishes  of  the  ^3d.  Notice  was  immediately  given  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  who  came  out  and  attacked  them  on  the  evening 
of  the  2dd.  In  this  afiair,  the  British  sustained  a  loss,  in  killed, 
wounded)  and  missing,  of  five  hundred.  The  British  entrench- 
ed themselves  at  the  Bienvenue  plantation,  four  miles  firom 
the  American  camp^  making  the  plantation  house  in  the  rear 
of  their  works,  their  head-quarters.    General  Jackson  estab'- 
lished  his  head-quarters,  at  M^Carty's  plantation,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  in  full  view  of  the  British  encampment.     Two 
armed  schooners,  the  Caroline  and  Louisiana,  constituting  all 
the  American  naval  force  on  the  river,  dropped  down  from  the 
city,  anchored  opposite  the  British  encampment^  and  opened 
a  brisk  fire  upon  their  lines  with  considerable  efiect.     On  the 
27 tb,  the  Caroline,  Captain  Henley^  got  becalmed  within  reach 
of  the  British  batteries,  and  was  set  fire  to,  and  destroyed  by 
their  hot  shot :  the  other  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  their 
reach.    On  the  28th,  the  British  advanced  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  American  lines,  and  opened  a  fire  of  shells  and  rockets ; 
but  were  driven  back  by  the  artillery  with  considerable  loss« 
On  the  night  of  the  31st  of  December,  the  enemy  again  ad- 
vanced within  six  hundred  yards  of  General  Jackson's  posi-* 
tion^  and  erected  three  batteries,  mounting  fifteen  guns,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  opened  a  heavy  fire.     In  the 
course  of  the  day,  under  cover  of  these  batteries,  three  unsuc- 
cessfiil  attempts  were  made  to  storm  the  American  works^ 
By  four  in  the  afternoon,  all  their  batteries  were  silenced,  and 
in  the  following  night,  they  returned  to  their  foraier  position  < 
On  the  4th  of  January^  General  Adair  arrived,  with  four  thou** 
sand    Kentucky  militia,    principally  without   arms.      The 
muskets,  and  munitions  of  war  destined  for  the  supply  of  this 
corps,  were  provided  at  Pittsburgh,  and  did  not  leav«  that 
place  until  the  25th  of  December ;  passed  Louisville  the  6th 
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^■ 
or  Januaiy,  and  atrivMl  at  New-Oriaaus  aevccal  daya^Aar 
Ihe  battle  pfttic  8th.  ^Oa  the  tth,  iha  hat  raafareenaaLar 
three  tbouHod  mea  arriTad  bom  £t>|[laad,  ■ndar  Major  flaa 
era)  Lambert.  Before  the finalaiaaiJt  oa  the AmiiflMl  liaaii 
the  Britiifa  general  deeoied '  it  necaiiQiy  lO  diilodga  Qeoanl 
Horgaoand  Comnodara  Patleiaoa,  froaa  thor  pgaitioM  OD 
the  rigbi  bank.  Tbeae  paato  ao  eftelDally  enfifedad  tb«  «p> 
proach  to  General  Jickion*s  woriu,  thai  tha  anaj*  a 
to  the  aauult,  tnuit  be  cipoaad  to  the  in 
To  accomplish  this  object,  boata  ware  to  be  tranflportedatroaa 
the  island  from  lake  Borgne  lo  the  HiMiaaippi  (  fbr  thia  pur* 
poM  the  British  had  been  laborioiuly  anployed  in  deepcabg 
and  iridening  the  canal  or  bajoa  BiaoT«Bue,  oo  wlueb  Aty . 
first  diaemfaerked.  On  the  7tb,  they  aacceeckd  ia  opeaaig 
the  embankment  on  the  river,  and  compiling  a  otMBBUos* 
tion  from  the  lake  lo  the  Missiaiipfa.  In  pushing  the  boata 
through,  it  was  found  at  some  places,  that  the  canal  was  not 
of  sufficient  width,  and  at  others  the  banks  fell  in  and  choked 
the  passage  which  necessarily  occasioned  great  delay,  and 
increase  of  labour.  At  length,  however,  they  succeeded  in 
hauling  through  a  sufficient  number  to  transport  five  hundred 
troops  to  the  right  bank.  At  dawa  of  day  on  the  8th,  waa 
the  period  fixed  for  the  final  assault  on  the  American  Koea. 
Colonel  Thornton,  was  detached  with  five  hilndred  men,  to 
cross  the  river,  and  attack  the  batteries  on  that  side,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  main  assault  was  to  be  made,  of  i^ch  be 
was  to  be  infonned  by  asignal  rocket.  The  American  general 
had  detached  Colonel  Davis,  with  three  hundred  Kentucky 
militia,  badly  aimed,  to  reinforce  General  Morgan.  These 
ware  iinnie<fiately  atdaed  to  the  water  edge,  to  oppoae  the 
-enemy's  landing.  Unable  in  their  situation  to  contend  with  a 
superior  fivce  of  regular  troops  well  aimed,  they  soon  broke 
and  fied,  and  the  Louisiana  militia  at  General  Morgan^s  bat- 
tery followed  tfaeirexample.  Commodore  Patteiaon's  marine 
battery,  being  now  unprotected,  his  crews  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  an  overwhelming  force,  and  the  Etritisb  aocceeded  in 
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silencing  both ;  but  the  opposition  Colonel  Thornton  met 
with  prevented  this  operation  from  bcmg  completedi  until 
the  contest  was  nearly  ended  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river* 
Victory  of  the  8M.    At  day-light  on  the  morning  of  the  8tb, 
the  main  body  of  the  Britishi  under  their  commander  in  chief» 
General  Packenham,  were  seen  advancing  from  their  encamp- 
ment to  storm  the  American  lines.     On  the  preceding  eve- 
ning, they  had  erected  a  battery    within    eight   hundred 
yards,  which  now  opened  a  brisk  fire  to  protect  their  advance. 
The  British  came  on  in  two  columns,  the  left  along  the  levee 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  directed  against  the  American  right, 
while  their  right  advanced  to  the  swamp,  with  a  view  to  turn 
General  Jackson's  left*    The  country  being  a  |)erfect  level, 
and  the  view  unobstructed,  their  march  was  observed  from  its 
commencement.    They  were  suffered  to  approach  in  silence 
and  unmolested,  until  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  lines. 
This  period  of  suspense  and  expectation  was  employed  by 
General  Jackson  and  his  officers,  in  stationing  every  man  at 
his  post,  and  arranging  every  thing  for  the  decisive  event. 
When  the  British  columns  had  advanced  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  lines,  the  whole  artillery  at  once  opened  upon 
them  a  most  deadly  fire.     Forty  pieces  of  cannon  deeply 
charged  with  grape,  canister,  and  musket  balls,  mowed  them, 
down  by  hundreds,  at  the  same  time  the  batteries  on  the  west 
bank  opened  their  fire,  while  the  riflemen  in  perfect  security 
behind  their  works,  as  the  British  advanced  took  deliberate 
aim,  and  nearly  every  shot  took  effect.    Through  this  destruc- 
tive fire,  the  British  left  column,  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  rushed  on  with  their  fascines,  and 
scaling  ladders  to  the  advance  bastion  on  the  American  right, 
and  succeeded  in  mounting  the  parapet ;  here,  after  a  close 
conflict  with  the  bayonet,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  bastion  %  when  the  battery  planted  in  the  rear  for 
its  protection,  opened  its  fire,  and  drove  the  British  from  the 
ground.    On  the  American  left,  the  British  attempted  to  pass 
the  swamp,  and  gam  the  rear,  but  the  worics  had  been  extend- 
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ed  SB  fer  into  the  twanp  u  the  grannd  Wmld  pannitr  8(MW 
who  attempted  it,  nuh  m  the  wM  and  dkai>peaied  ;  Iken 
behind  seeing  the  fiite  of  their  canpaiiioM,  -MUOBkbljr  n- 
treated  and  gained  lite  hard  grapnd.  Theaaaadt  contiMMd 
an  hour  and  a  quarter:  daring  the  vbidetiae-AeBritiritwdn 
eipoeed  to  the  deliberate,  And  deatractivs  ii<e  af  Ibe  tmvn 
can  artillery  and  maskrtiy,  which  lay  is  perfect  security  be* 
hind  their  breastiroito  of  cotton  balei,  which  no  baUa  coald 
penetrate.  At  et^t  o^cloek,  the  British  ctrioauiB  drew  off  in 
conliuioR,  and  retreated  behind  their  worka.  Fhsbed  with 
anccess,  the  militia  were  eager  to  pome  die  Britiih  troopb  to 
thdr  entrenchmentt,  and  drfre  ^en  ninetfiately  from  tfae 
island.  A  less  pmdeiit  and  acccmpliflhed  general  na^t 
have  been  induced  to  yieM  to  the  indiscreet  ardoorof  faia 
troops }  but  General  Jackson,  nndentood  too  well  tb*  iiHnre 
both  of  his  own,  and  his  enemy's  force,  to  haaard  such  an  at' 
tempt  Defeat  roust  inentably  hare  auended  an  asnnit 
made  by  raw  militia,  upon  an  entrenched  camp  of  British  r^- 
ulan.  The  defence  of  New-Orieans  was  (be  object ;  nothing 
was  to  be  hazarded  which  would  jeopardise  the  city.  The 
British  were  suflered  to  retire  behind  their  works  without  mo* 
testation.  The  result  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
ibe  dill^rent  positions  of  the  two  armies.  General  Packen- 
ham,  near  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  received  a  ball  in  his  knee, 
SiiU  continuing  to  lead  on  his  men,  another  ^t  pierced  his 
body,  and  he  was  carried  off  the  field.'  Nearly  at  the  same 
time,  Major  General  Gibbs,  the  second  in  command,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  Hnes,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  was  re- 
moved.  The  third  in  command,  Major  General  Keane,  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  near  the  glacis,  was  severely  wounded. 
The  three  commanding  generals,  on  marshalling  tfaeir  troops 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  promised  then  'z  plentifiil  din- 
ner in  New'Orieans,  and  gave  then  hootg  and  beatOjf  as  the 
parole  and  countersign  of  the  day.  Before  eight  o'clock,  the 
three  generate  were  carried  off  the  field,  two  in  the  agonies  of 
Heath,  and  the  third  entirHy  disabled  ;  leaving  upwards  df 
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iivo  thousand  of  their  men,  dead,  dying,  and  wounded,  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Colonel  Raynor,  who  commanded  the  forlorn 
hope  which  stormed  the  American  bastion  on  the  right,  as  he 
was  leading  his  men  up,  had  the  calf  of  his  leg  carried  away 
by  a  cannon  shot.  Disabled  as  he  was,  he  was  the  first  to  mount 
the  parapet,  and  receive  the  American  bayonet*  Seven  hun- 
dred were  killed  on  the  field,  fourteen  hundred  wounded,  and 
five  hundred  made  prisoners,  making  a  total  on  that  day  of 
twenty-six  hundred.  But  six  Americans  were  killed,  and 
seven  wounded.  Of  General  Morgan's  detachment  on  the 
west  bank,  and  in  a  sortie  on  the  British  lines,  forty-nine  were 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  wounded. 

After  the  battle,  General  Lambert  who  had  arrived  firom 
England  but  two  days  before,  and  was  now  the  only  surviv- 
ing general,  requested  a  truce  for  the  purpose  of  burying  his 
dead.     This  was  granted  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  ninth.  Lines  were  drawn  one  hundred  rods  distant  firom  the 
American  camp,  withii>  which  the  British  were  not  permittedto 
approach.     In  the  ditch,  and  in  front  of  the  work8,.within  the 
prescribed  lines,  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  British  dead 
were  picked  up  by  the  American  troops,  and  delivered  to 
their  companions  over  the  lines  for  burial.     The  afternoon  of 
the  8th,  and  the  whole  of  the  9th,  was  spent  by  the  British 
army  in  burying  their  dead.     The  American  centinels  guard- 
ing the  lines  during  this  interval,  frequently  repeated  in  the 
liearing  of  the  British,  while  tumbling  their  companions  by 
hundreds  into  the  pits,  ^'  Six  killed,  seven  wounded.''     Gen- 
eral Lambert  employed  the  first  moments  of  the  truce,  in  re« 
calling  Colonel  Thornton's  corps  from  the  west  bank.     On 
the  9th,  General  Lambert  and  Admiral  Cochrane,  with  the 
surviving  officers  of  the  army,  held  a  council  of  war,  and  de* 
termined  to  abandon  the  expedition.     To  withdraw  the  troops 
fi'om  their  position,  and  re-embark  in  the  fece  of  a  victorious 
enemy,  presented  an  object  of  nearly  as  much  difficulty  and 
hazard,  as  the  first  landing  and  attack.     To  accomplish  thiii 
every  appearance  of  a  renewal  of  the  assault  was  kept  op* 
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Tbe  Briluh  Kmained  finn  io  iheir  poiilion,  lad  pKattOad  m 
BHnacing  fronl  uolil  the  18th> 

BrnttarAnaU  ^St.  PhiHpi*  la  ordw  to  udnn  a  twiiif 
Oat  a  united  attack  fay  land  and  water,  waa  Milt  intended,  ike 
lighter  skipa  atcended  the  liTer  U>  tbe  Detoar  la  FbqavMM, 
and  connenced  a  booilMrdBBent  of  fort  St.  Philipa  aa  the 
•th,  and  contiDued  it  until  tbe  17tb.  Tbe  thipt,  taUog  aUliaaa 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  gna>»  cooimetxwd  tfara«ing  ihelU  into 
the  fort,  and  continued  it  with  little  intawiiui4w  daring  die 
iriiote  tiaw.  Major  Overton,  and  the  garrisoB  under  bbcoaa- 
Biand,  uistained  the  attack  with  GnnncH  and  with  little  loea  r 
but  two  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  On  the  nth,  tba 
■hips  withdrew  and  joined  theiqaadfon  off  Ship  itbad.  Tbia 
attack  on  fort  Su  Philips  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  alans  at  New>Orlea«s,  and  inducing  a  belief  that  an- 
otber  attempt  was  intended.  During  the  whole  of  this  tiawi 
the  general  and  admiral  were  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and 
■ikoce,  withdrawing  and  re-embarking  their  heavy  artillery, 
baggage,  and  stores. 

Rttnat  ttf  f  Ac  finfiiA.  On  the  night  of  the  1 8th,  they  broke 
up  their  encampment,  and  ctwamenced  their  retreat  to  the 
place  of  their  firat  landing.  To  accomplish  this  with  safetj, 
it  was  necessary  thai  the  army  should  move  in  one  body. 
VTitb  this  view,  immediately  afler  the  battle  of  the  8th,  laige 
WOTking  parties  had  been  employed  in  constructing  a  road 
through  8  quagmire,  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
mar^n  of  Ibe  bayou;  by  binding  together  large  fpiantitiea of 
reeds,  and  laying  tbem  across  the  mire :  in  the  course  of  nine 
days,  these  parties  had  constructed  something  resembling  a 
road  from  their  encamfanent,  to  the  place  of  debarkatioo. 
Along  this  insecure  tract,  the  British  army  silently  stele  their 
lurch  in  tbe  nighi  of  the  1 8tb  of  January.  By  the  treadiag 
of  the  first  corps,  the  bundles  of  reeds  gave  way,  and  thnr 
frilowers  had  to  wade  up  to  their  knees  in  nire.  Several  pep- 
Wwd  ID  the^aloughs^  the  darkness  of  the  night  preventing  thnr 
coBipuiiooafram  afibrding  reUcL    At  the  mooth  of  the  bayou 
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were  a  few  huts  wbich  afforded  shelter  for  fishermeBi  in  the 
season  of  catching  fish  for  the  New*Orleans  raaricet ;  here  die 
troops  halted  and  bivouacked  previous  to  their  embarkation. 
Their  provisions  lieing  exhaustetl,  a  few  crumbs  of  Micuit, 
and  n  small  allowance  of  mm  was  their  only  support*  Here 
they  were  eighty  miles  from  their  ships,  the  whole  of  which 
ilistance  they  had  to  traverse  in  small  open  boats ;  and  hav* 
ing  but  few  of  these,  the  embarkation  occupied  ten  days*  On 
the  27th,  the  whole  land  and  naval  forces  which  remained  of 
this  disastrous  ejC|)edititHi,  to  their  great  joy,  found  themselves 
on  board  their  ships.  Their  ranks  ihiuned,  their  chiefs  and 
many  of  their  companions  slain,  their  boilies  emaciated  with 
hunger,  &tigue,and  sickness ;  they  gladly  quitted  ^s  inauspi^ 
cious  country.  The  surviving  commanding  general  observes, 
^'  that  the  services  of  both  army  and  navy,  since  their  landing 
on  this  coast,  have  been  arduous  beyond  any  thing  he  ever 
before  witnessed,  and  difficulties  have  been  got  over  with  an 
assiduity  and  perseverance  beyond  example  by  all  ranks.'^ 
A  British  officer  of  distinction,  an  actor  in  the  scene,  thus  de* 
8cril)es  his  tour  from  the  encampment  to  the  embarkation* 
^  For  some  time,our  route  lay  along  the  high  road  beside  the 
brink  of  the  river,  and  was  agreeable  enough ;  but  as  soon  aft 
we  began  to  enter  upon  the  ftath  through  the  marsh,  all  com* 
fort  was  at  an  end.  Being  constructed  of  materials  so  slight,  and 
resting  upon  a  foundation  so  infirm,  the  treading  of  the  first 
corps  unavoidably  beat  it  to  pieces :  those  which  followed 
were  therefore  compelled  to  flounder  on  in  the  best  way  tbejr 
could ;  and  by  the  time  the  rear  of  the  column  gained  the  mo* 
rass,  all  trace  of  a  way  had  entirely  disappeared*  But  not 
only  were  the  reeds  torn  asunder  and  sunk  by  the  pr^Mure  of 
those  who  had  gone  before,  but  the  bog  itself  wkich  at  first 
might  have  furnished  a  few  spots  of  firm  f<JOting,  was  trodden 
into  the  consistency  of  mud.  The  consequence  was,  that 
every  step  sunk  us  to  the  knees,  and  frequently  higher.  Near 
the  ditches,  indeed,  many  spots  occurred  wbich  we  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  of  crossing  at  all  j  and  airibe  sight  wasdari^ 
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there  being  no  moon,  nor  any  lightf  except  wbat  the  atan  tap- 
plied,  it  w&B  difficuk  to  select  our  ateps,  or  eren  to  Mknr 
thoM  who  called  (o  as  that  they  were  aafe  on  the  other  aide. 
At  one  of  these  placea,  I  myteU  beheU  an  unfiMtuiate  wretd 
gradually  link,  Autil  be  totally  disappeared.  I  saw  hin 
flounder  in,  heard  bin  cry  far  help,  and  ran  forward  with  in- 
tention of  saving  him  ;  but  before  I  had  taken  a  second  step^ 
I  myself  sunk  at  once  as  high  as  the  breast.  1  cooM  feel  no 
solid  bottom  under  me,  and  continued  slowly  to  go  deeper  and 
deeper,  till  the  mud  reached  my  anns.  Instead  of  endeav- 
ooring  to  help  the  poor  soldier,  of  whom  notliing  now  coatd 
be  seen  except  the  head  and  hands,  I  was  forced  to  beg  as- 
sistance for  myself,  when  a  leathern  canteen  sttap  being 
thrown  me,  I  laid  hold  of  it,  and  was  dragged  out  just  as  my 
lellow-sufierer  became  invisible.  Over  roads  such  as  these* 
did  we  continue  our  march  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  arrived  at  a  place  called  Fishermen's  huts, 
consisting  of  a  clump  of  mud-built  cottages,  standing  bythc 
tige  of  die  water,  on  a  part  of  the  morass  rather  more  firm 
than  the  rest.  Here  we  were  ordered  to  bait ;  wearied  with 
exertions,  and  oppressed  with  want  of  sleep,  I  threw  myself 
on  the  ground  without  so  much  as  taking  off  my  muddy  gar^ 
nents,  and  in  an  instant  all  cares  and  troubles  were  forgotten. 
Nor  did  1  awake  from  that  deep  slumber  for  many  hours; 
when  I  arose,  cold  and^tiff,  and  addressed  myself  to  the  last 
morsel  of  salt  pork  my  wallet  contained.  Without  tents  or 
huts  of  any  description,  our  bed  was  the  i^orass,  and  our  only 
covering  the  clothes  which  had  not  quitted  our  backs  for  more 
than  a  month ;  our  fires  were  composed  solely  of  reeds,  which 
like  stnw,  soon  blaze  up  and  expire  again,  without  com- 
Bunicating  any  degree  of  warmth.  But  above  all,  our  pro- 
visions were  expended,  and  from  what  quarter  an  immediate 
supply  was  to  be  obtained,  we  could  not  discover.  Our  sole 
dependence  was  upon  the  boats.  Of  these  a  flotilla  lay  ready 
(o  receive  us,  _in  which  were  already  embarked  the  black 
£Mf>E,Bnd  the  44th )  but  tl^y  had  broui^t^witfa  (hem  only  food 
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for  their  own  use,  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should 
reach  the  fleet  and  i*eturn  again  before  we  could  be  supplied* 
But  as  the  nearest  shipping  was  eighty  miles  distant,  and  the 
weather  might  become  boisterous,  or  the  winds  obstinate,  we 
might  starve  before  any  supply  could  arrive.  As  soon  as  the 
tK)ats  returned,  regiment  after  regiment  embarked,  and  get 
sari  for  the  fleet ;  but  the  distance  being  considerable,  and  the  . 
wind  foul,  many  days  elapsed  before  the  whole  could  be  got 
off;  by  the  end  of  the  month,  we  were  all  once  more  on  board 
our  former  ships/' 

Caphire  of  Fori  Boyer.  This  armament,  being  now  all  on 
ship*board,  proceeded  to  a  more  easy  and  obtainable  con- 
quest. The  brave  Colonel  Lawrence,  who  so  nobly  defend- 
ed fort  Boyer  at  Mobile  point,  on  tKe  15th  of  September,  was 
now  besieged  at  the  same  place  by  this  whole  force.  On  the 
^th  of  February,  nearly  one  hundred  sail  appeared  off  the 
island  of  Dauphine,  and  commenced  a  cannonade  on  the  fort ; 
this  continued  until  the  11th,  when  a  landing  having  been  ef- 
fected, and  batteries  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  Colonel 
Lawrence  was  summoned  t6  surrender,  and  reluctantly 
obliged  to  yield  to  an  overwhelming  power.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five,  including  officers;  the 
opposing  force,  by  land  and  water,  to  nearly  ten  thousand.  This 
was  the  last  and  only  successful  achievement  of  the  New-Or- 
leans armament,  which  had  excited  the  highest  expectation  of 
its  friends,  and  the  apprehensions  of  its  enemicF. 


m.        f 
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ViMtaontgrAMMieMlSMBMlmBriti*  mMm  M  Ob  CmhhMI 
■HUit  •!  tbt  War.— ColoHl  Dawl^'a  ConwpMdmM  wUb  tha  Bril> 
ilk  GoranuMM  on  th 
a*  priaoiMr*  or  War,  t 

of  thmt  pUca. — NanlMr  of  AnBricmn  Pritonen  coaBnad  t 
EK»pe  of  U9u(em.i'it  It.  Q.— Attack  apcni,  tat  Waaghlw  «< 
tba  PriuDf^n  ni  the  Qlh  of  April,  IBlfi— fiapart  af  jdM  Cob- 
■BMonanappointad  to  axMBlBa the  Mbjaet— JCaaUi« flTIha  I«|U»- 
tanoflb»aobuMtta,(latabartS14.^Viawor  Ite  ataatiaa  oflhrt 
Slata,— ^orariHu-'i  lla«a(«  Mid  DocMMBta,— a«pert  of  CoMiritlB* 
(•cMuneiuling^a  Conraatiott  of  Dalagate*  ban  the  Kaw-Eogbad 
Stats*. — Protnt  uf  tbe  Hbunttf  efainit  tbe  ItiniiiH  Tiiii  laiiiliBge 
of  tboM  HUtea  on  be  tobject.— MMlinff  of  tha  Delegatea  at  Hait> 
AnU— Tbeir  Powan  exaninad.— Their  Joamsl,  Pn>oeedia|e,  aad 
■afnrt. — Prooeadingi  of  JHanachuiatt*  and  Consectintt  on  thm  B^ 
^•ft  of  tbe  CooTaotioo. — AaMndnwiiti  to  tbe  Conititiitkn  reeoB- 
Bandedr— Tnouutlad  to  tbe  otkar  SUtea,  aad  mfected. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  altDritJsh  suLjecti fbond 
ta  the  United  States,  were  permiltcd  to  return  to  tbetr  native 
country,  and  every  &cility  granted  for  their  accrunmodation. 
Those  who  chose  to  remain,  were  laid  un«ler  no  other  embar- 
rassmentin  the  pursuit  of  their  mdinaiy  concerns,  than  being 
obliged  to  retire  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  from  the  sea-boanl, 
to  (irevent  an  intercourse  with  the  enemy. 

Treatmettt  of  Atiuricant  in  England,  at  the  Dtclaration  of 
War,  In  Great  Bntaiii,  similarfucilitieft  were  granted  to  tach 
Americans  as  were  there  for  Ehe  purposes  of  business,  Inve'- 
ling,  or  amusement.  Dut  there  was  another  class  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  who  were  destined  to  receive  a  very  different 
treatment.  Seventy  American  vessels  found  in  British  ports 
when  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached  England, 
Were  seized  and  condemned,  aod  their  ctews  delaioed  u  pri- 
sooersofwar. 
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Of  imfrtiud  Seamen.  Between  two  and  three  thousand 
impressed  American  seamen,  found  on  board  British  ships,  at 
sea  and  in  port,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  claimed 
the  right  of  being  exempt  from  serving  against  their  native 
country.  Every  method  was  adopted  which  ingenuity  could 
devisey  by  promises,  threats,  and  in  many  instances  liy  actual 
vicdence,  to  compel  them  to  serve.  Such  American*  as  were 
in  port,  and  could  ftnd  opportunity,  communicated  their  griev« 
ances  to  Colonel  Beasley,  the  American  agent  for  prisoners 
of  war  in  Englandy.and  sought  his  advice  and  assistance*  His 
advice,  whenever  he  could  have  an  op))ortunity  to  communi- 
cate with  them,  was,  that  under  no  circumstances  they  should 
bear  arms  against  their  country  ;  to  demand  their  discharge 
and  their  privileges  as  American  citizens  ^  and,  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  His  assist* 
ance  was  given  them  in  a  very  able  and  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  board  of  admiralty  in  their  behalf*  In  reply  they  requir« 
ed  of  him  the  names  of  the  persons  in  whose  behalf  he  inter* 
fered  and  the  vessels,  on  board  of  which  they  were  detained. 
He  named  John  Ballard  on  board  the  Zenolia,  who  ofiered 
himself  as  a  prisoner,  was  refused  to  be  received  as  such,  and 
put  in  irons.  John  Davis  on  board  the  Thisde,  who  gave 
himself  up  as  a  prisoner,  and  refused  further  services,  for 
which  he  was  flogged.  Ephraim  Court  on  board  the  La  Hogue^ 
gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner,  and  refused  further  service,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  kept  seven  days  in  irons.  John 
Hoiman^  and  RuM$el  Brainardf  of  the  same  ship,  for  the  same 
conduct^  were  put  itt  irons  and  threatened  vrith  further  pun* 
ishment.  Thomat  !¥•  Manhal,  PeUr  Lazette,  Edward  fF. 
Bant»^  and  Levi  Zow^^^  on  board  the  Royal  William,  gave 
themselves  up  as  prisoners^  and  were  in  consequence  thereof 
put  into  close  confinement  for  eight  days.  But  the  great 
mass  of  American  impressed  seamen^  Mr.  Beasley  could  havd 
no  access  to,  and.  no  opportunity  was  given  them  to  state 
their  cases.  On  his  requesting:  of  the  admiralty,  the  liber^ 
of  addressing  an  qpen  tetter  to  Ibem  on  the  subject^  be  was 
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pnemptorily  refused.  The  kdmimltf  detwmiiied  that  locb 
Bscoutdnolbe  indoced  to  eontinae  their  Mnriee,  ibonld  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  icnihof  Uwaeiaoesediiip 
was,  (hat  on  earh  appUcatioB'  t  ktrict  e»iraintioii  wm  Ind 
of  the  case  of  the  applicant,  nudererery  diMclnntRge  on  hi* 
part,  aDd  before  jodgiM  under  die  attoHgeat  biu  to  dBcida 
against  him.  Even  under  thcae  gKunwtaocca,iiion  than  two 
thousand  applicanU  proved  tbenaelna  to  be  Amcricui  dA- 
sens,  and  instead  of  being  paid  (or  their  paat  lenioesr  and 
honourably  discharged,  were  without  a  sbillbg  immnrad  in 
prison  ships,  and  in  the  Dartmoor  prison  during  the  war. 

It  attempting  to  compel  American  seamen  to  fi^  againat 
their  native  counGry,  the  British  goveratnent  set  at  defiance 
all  those  nice  principles  oiv  the  subject  of  natnial  all^iaace, 
which  they  so  atrenuonriy  advocated,  when  it  soiSed  tiieir 
views. 

Mr.  Beastcy  wa«  indeed  ofTered,  that  if  he  would  ^ve  his 
recnpt  for  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  accounted  for  in  a 
future  exchange,  with  condition  not  to  serve  until  exchanged, 
they  should  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  transported  to  America 
at  iheezpenseofhis  government.  To  this  proposition,  oeilher 
he  nor  the  government  could  accede  ;  and  these  unfortunate 
men,  in  whose  behalf  alone  the  war  was  now  carrying  on,to  the 
amount  of  more  than  two  thousand,  were  dooned  to  undergo 
a  confinement,  less  eligible  than  that  from  which  they  Ind 
been  transferred. 

Remotutranct  of  American  Agent  for  Pruoner*.  To  a  pro- 
ceeding so  cruel  to  the  unfortunate  subjects,  and  such  an  oat- 
rage  upon  the  principles  and  usages  of  national  law,  Mr. 
Beasley  presented  en  able  and  eloquent  remonstrance ;  stating 
that  "  taking  into  view  the  mannerin  which  these  unfortu- 
nate persons  came  into  the  power  of  the.  British  government, 
that  their  own  righu  and  inclinations,  the  righu  of  their  coun- 
try, the  law  of  nations,  and  every  principle  of  justice  was  vio- 
lated, by  the  very  act  by  which  these  men  were  brou^t  with- 
in its  power,  and  that  the  injtny  accumulates  so  long  as  any 
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of  them  80  remain.  They  are  oh  every  ground  entitled  to,  and 
the  British  government  are  bound  to  grant  theirimmediate  and 
complete  release.  It  acquired  them  only  as  the  spoils  of  un- 
lawful violence  ;  how  then  can  it  retain  them  as  the  fruits  of 
lawful  war  ?  Its  right  to  control  them,  can  only  arise  from 
the  lawfulness  of  their  detention,  but  that  which  was  unlawfully 
taken  cannot  be  rightfully  held  ;  and  to  acknowledge  the  pre- 
tension to  such  control,  as  their  lordships'  purpose  implies, 
would  be  to  legitimate  the  act  by  which  they  came  into  their 
power.  The  British  government,  Mr.  Beasley  observes,  dis. 
claims  all  right  and  all  intention  to  take  thenv ;  this  disavowal 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  its  obligation  to  restore  them  to  the 
same  condition,  and  to  the  same  freedom  from  which  they 
were  taken.  On  what  ground  is  it  that  they  are  to  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war  ?  Not  many  years  since,  all  Europe  re- 
sounded with  the  complaints  of  Great  Britain  against  France, 
for  detaining  as  prisoners  of  war,  certain  British  subjects,  who, 
having  entered  France  in  time  of  peace,  were  found  there  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  But  if  this  was  regarded  in  Eng- 
land as  an  outrage,  what  will  be  thought  of  this  detention  as 
prisonersof  war  of  American  seamen,  who,  having  been  un- 
lawfully taken  on  the  high  seas,  and  forcibly  carried  into  the 
British  service  in  time  of  peace,  are  found  therein  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  war,  doing  her  service,  and  fighting  her  battles  ? 
The  conduct  of  France  was  in  this  instance  attempted  to  be 
justified  by  certain  acts  of  England,  which  were  alleged  to 
be  equally  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  But  what  justifica. 
tion  or  excuse  can  be  set  up  for  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
toward  American  seamen  ?  What  infraction  upon  the  law 
of  nations,  what  violence  or  injustice  toward  British  subjects, 
or  what  outrage  is  this  cruel  act  to  retaliate?  It  cannot  be  the 
free  and  spontaneous  permission  given  by  the  United  States 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  for  every  British  subject  of 
every  class  and  description  found  within  their  territories,  or 
within  their  power,  to  return  to  his  country,  that  this  impri- 
sonment of  American  seamen  is  to  requite.     Sorely  this  can- 

^4 
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not  be  the  indeiniuficatioa  Triuch  Oi«at  Brittin  ofien  Ack 
unfortuDBte  men  for  the  wroogs  she  has  inflicted  on  tbtm  ;  or 
iIm  rewud  the  otten  fbr  th«  service  the  hn  recororf  at 
their  hands." 

To  the  unqnaliBed  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  betwea 
the  Americsit  agent,  and  the  imprewed  seamen,  Mr.  Beaatey 
answers, that" he oiiiit submit.  Thenlatfoo  in  which  ihejr 
stood  to  him  seemed  to  authorise  a  rommanication.  Theb 
object  was  to  obtun  information  and  coaniel,  as  to  the  propa 
mode  of  conducting  onder  circumstances  io  dittcnlt  and  norel, 
and  on  an  occasion  the  most  solemn  and  important.**  Ma 
object  was,  after  having  waited  five  months  in  ntn  for  an  an- 
swcff  to  his  application  on  their  behalf,  and  havii^  &iled  in 
tU  hb  altempto  (o  obtain  their  release,  to  recflnmendto  tliem 
to  give  themselvet  up  as  prisonerv  of  war.* 

It  was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected,  after  the  jsince  re- 
gent's proclamation  requiring  all  British  bom  snlgecta  in  for- 
eign nations  to  return  to  their  country,  and  after  the  princi- 
ples on  the  subject  of  natural  alle^ance  which  the  British 
government  adopted  in  relation  to  the  prisoners  at  Queenston. 
th«t  such  measures  would  have  been  adopted  to  force  Ameri- 
can impressed  seamen  to  fight  the  battles  of  Britain  against 
th«r  native  country.  This  reasoning  of  Mr.  Beasley,  was 
never  attempted  to  be  answered.  But  it  had  no  efllect  upon 
a  government  determined  to  pursue  a  course  of  policy  which 
it  condemned.  The  communication  lay  seveniy-three  days 
before  the  admiralty  board  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
was  then  handed  over  to  the  transport  officer ;  who  replied, 
that  "the  lords  of  the  admiralty  did  not  think  proper  to  an- 
swer the  letter,  because  ilrelaled  to  subjects  which  the  powers 
ofthe  American  agent  did  not  authorize  him  to  discuss,  and 
though  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  completely  answered 
the  misconceptions  and  misstatements  it  contained,  it  would 


*  Mr.  BeuItT**  tetter  to  the  adminl^. 
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be  useless  to  proceed  with  a  correspondence  which  would  coo- 
duce  to  no  practical  result ;''  acquainting  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  person  confined  in  prison  as  an  American  sea- 
man, could  be  released,  unless  in  each  individttal  case  he 
should  produce  satisfactory  proofs,  that  such  person  was  a 
natural  bom  American  citisen,  in  which  case  he  would  be  im- 
mediately released  from  prison  upon  the  UMial  terms  of  ex- 
change, if  he  had  been  a  volunteer  in  their  service,  or  if  an 
impressed  seamen,  freely  and  without  exchange.    The  pro- 
tections and  certificates  -of  citizenship,  with  which  American 
seamen  had  been  generally  furnished,  had  been  repeatly  de- 
clared by  the  admiralty  to  fiimish  no  evidence  in  their  fiivour, 
and  these  unfortunate  men,  confined  in  prison  without  the 
privilege  of  communicating  with  their  fiiends,  or  with  the 
American  agent,  were  unable  generally  to  procure  any  other. 
Mr.  Beasley  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  requisite  testimo- 
ny in  all  the  cases,  which  came  to  his  knowledge ;  and  out  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four,  presented  by  him  to  the  British 
admiralty,  fixHn  the  9th  of  March,  to  the  18th  of  September, 
1813,  he  obtained  only  one  discharge.    The  British  were  in 
possession  of  several  thousand  American  seamen  on  board 
their  ships  of  war,  and  were  determined  to  retain  them.   Some 
of  these  persons  were  found  on  board  their  ships  in  most  of 
the  battles  fought  and  captures  made.     Many  times,  however, 
in  actual  engagement,  their  services  were  no  benefit  to  their 
oppressors. 

Impressed  Seamen  treated  as  Priswurs  of  War^  and  confai" 
td  in  Dartmoor.  Those  who  could  not  be  induced  to  bisar 
arms  against  their  country,  were  conveyed  to  Dartmoor  pri- 
son, and  there  confined  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Amer- 
ican government  could  not  exchange  them,  without  in  some 
measure  recognising  the  right  of  the  British  government  to 
treat  them  as  prisoners.  Most  of  them,  therefore,  were  con- 
fined in  Dartmoor,  hopeless  of  exchange. 

Description  of  Dartmoor  Prison*  This  dep6t  is  situate  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  the  naval  sta 
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tkin  al  Plymoutb,  Iwenly-six  north-weal  of  Es«t>r,  the  OKfilal 
of  ibe  county,  aad  two  hnDclred  milet  sanlfa-weiM  i^  LoMbMk 
It  is  elevated  seventeen  hundred  htt  above  the  lerel  of  the 
Ma,  in  a  region  of  country,  uiMnreo,  bvraa,  uid  ^<ury.    It 
coneiats  of  seven  i»iapns,eech  calculated  to  caataiA-ftoB 
eleven  to  fifteen  hundred  neo.    Theptiaooeiaan  ander  the 
care  of  an  ageot,  apptMoted  by,  and  subject  to  the  control  o^ 
the  transport  board.    Ytro  thooaand  militia,  ud  two  c 
niea  of  royal  artillery  are  statiaaed  here  to  guard  Ae  p 
CIS.    This  is  the  geaeial  dap6l- for- all  .that  ar«  tahoi  and 
brought  into  Gnglaad,  anlll  tbay  ara  aachaagadi;.  Tha  |n- 
SCHM  are  all  strongly  built  cf  alona,.aild  wrawriad-by  Uro 
circalar  walls,  the  ontc^"Ooe  aaeaauring  a  nola  io  liiuaidai^ 
ence,  and  eocloaiog  ai»area  of  fifty  acica.     Upoa  lb*  iaaer 
wall  are  military  walks  lor  cenliDela..   Withio  it  are  inia  pal- 
lisadoes  ten  feet  high,  aocj  twenty  feetdiatant  iron«ach  other ; 
adjoining  ifae  outer  wall,  are  gnaid-houses  on  the  north,  east, 
and  souUi  sidps.     There  are  three  separate  yards  which  com- 
municate with  each  other,  through  a  passage  one  huodredand 
tnenly  feel  long,  and  twenty  broad,  guarded  on  each  nde  by 
iron  bars,  over  which,  and  fronting  the  prison  Ro.  4,  is  a  walk 
for  the  ccntinels.'  Opposite  ibis  passage, is  the  market  square ; 
a  person  passing  into  either  yunl,  has  to  pasa  through  two 
iron^tes;  sothatallcommuuicalion  between  the  yards,  may 
be  stopped  at  pleasure  by  ehuUing  the  gates.    The  firat  yud 
contains  the  pnsons,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  3.      The  second  con- 
tains. No.  4,  and  is  allotted  to  blacks,  and  separated  iron  the 
other  yards  by  two  stone  walls,  fourteen  feet  high.     The  third 
yard  contains  Nos.  6,  6,  and  7.    Within  the  first  yard,  and 
justoorthof  No.  1,  stands  the  condemned  prison,  a  place  of 
punishment  for  various  offences  commitled  by  the  prisoners ; 
this  is  capaUc  of  containing  only  about  sixty  priswters,  who 
are  allowed  a  blanket  and  straw,  instead  of  their  oidioary 
bedding,  and  are  kept  on  short  allowance ;  a  small  aperture 
near  the  roof  admits  the  only  light.    Fronting  the  first  yard, 
if  a  wall  separalmg  it  ^om  the  hospital ;  from  the  third  yard 
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is  another  wall  separating  it  from  the  barracks.  The  market 
place,  fronting  the  passage  leading  from  one  yard  to  the  other 
is  nearly  square,  and  capable  of  containing  five  thousand 
persons.  The  market  is  open  every  day  except  Sundays,  at 
eleven,  and  closed  at  two ;  where  the  country  people  come  to 
trade  with  the  prisoners.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  market 
i>quare,  are  two  storehouses,  one  for  the  prisoners,  and  one 
for  the  king's  stores.  The  other  buildings  attached  to  the  es- 
tablishment, are  the  houses  for  the  agent,  physician,  clerks, 
and  turnkeys.  To  enter  either  of  the  prison  yards  from  with- 
out, a  person  must  pass  through  five  gates.  Fronting  the  outer 
gate,  is  a  reservoir  of  water  which  supplies  the  establishment, 
brought  the  distance  of  five  miles.  Tlie  hospital  department 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  physician  and  two  assist- 
ants. The  American  prisoners  of  war,  comprehending  im- 
f)ressed  seamen,  the  balance  of  all  prisoners  taken,  or 
brought  into  America  after  the  exchanges  were  made,  being 
transported  to  England,  and  all  maritime  prisoners  carried 
into  Great  Britain,  were  confined,  and  stricdy  guarded  in  this 
depot.*  On  the  6th  of  April,  1815,  they  had  accumulated 
to  five  thousand  six  hundred. 

The  prisoners  were  every  night  at  a  given  signal,  soon  af- 
ter sunset,  obliged  to  retire  to  their  rooms,  and  were  there 
locked  up  until  morning.  At  the  same  time  the  gates  were 
all  closed  ;  and  numerous  sentinels  on  the  walls,  and  at  the 
gates  and  avenues. 

Escape  oflAHUenarU  R.  O.  An  escape  seemed  impossi- 
ble ;  one,  however,  iras  attempted  by  Bfr.  R.  6.  lieutenant  of 
the  privateer  Rattlesnake,  which  was  finally  attended  with 
success.  He  procured  a  sufficient  quantity  of  old  rope  yam, 
with  which  he  constructed  a  rope  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  ob' 
tained  aQuniform  and  a  great  coat  resembling  those  which  the 


**■  Relation  by  an  American  oAeer,  who  ImA  hmmftimmmt  in  Dut- 
moor,  publiflhed  in  En«x  ReirMter,  June  IBlfbM-Meim  M999. 


seotineb  wwe  wWa  od  do^  }  bafia^OMlB  theu  fKCfan- 
titHw,  lu  obtaiiMd  Un  oewtanifpi  Car  m  giMWMi  ftoK  tae 
of  the  guardi ;  «od  a  ihort  limfr  piyTioM  to  tiM  rdicrat  hU- 
niglu,  Mlentl J  lovend  tiaaM  4pwi  by  Ui  rafw  fto*  the 
windinr  of  hit  rooBi  in  the  uppn  .loft,  eifl^  ft«C  froa  the 
grovod;  anoed  wHkadiggw,  and  Bocooired •» «  leBtiari, 
vith  his  vmbcella  under  his  great  coat,  in  the  aaaiier  the 
gquds  uiualljcanisdthnr  gmu  whiU  on  duty.  He  cooceal- 
^  hiauelf  under  the  walb  of  the  prisao  until  the  idiafcHM 
roundi  and  when  the  galee  opened  to  icftere  the  gnard,  he 
boldljr  Burched  op  and  waa  chdlangad  by  two  leatiaeh  at 
the  fat  gate,  and  the  cqiB^enigp  deaaikled  |  ^hhibe  roajay 
gave,  aod  was  dtreeled  to  pass  oa  by  the  sentjad  who  chal- 
lenged him;  butthaadKrwho  waalheoBe  Aatbadroeeivcd 
the  bribe,  said  no,  it  jvae  one  of  the  American  priaoaen,  and 
■  -iamiadiately  swaed him.  The  lientenantffiDdiDglascaaedes- 
perate,  and  indignant  at  the  villain  who  had  reAived  hi*  mo- 
ney only  to  betray  him,  iprungupon  him  with  his  dagger,  and 
would  have  taken  exemplary  vengeance,  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  life,  but  he  waa  immediately  overpowered  by  the 
guards,  taken  back  and  confined  in  the  black  hole  or  con- 
demned prison,  without  light,  fumiabed-only  willi  a  little 
straw,  andfed  on  bread  and  water  for  ten  days.  Me  waathea 
taken  out,  brought  before  the  aupcrintendent,  and  rcqmrad 
to  give  up  the  name  of  the  person,  Avm  whom  he  received 
the  countersign.  Had  the  sentinel  been  foithful  to  the  liou- 
teuant,  no  coDsideratioa  would  have  iadiiced  him  to  give 
him  up ;  but  as  the  siMier  had  been  guilty  of  a  double 
treachery,  he  was  junder-no  hoooraiy  obligation  to  conceal 
his  name.  He  informed  the  luperintendent  of  the  name  and 
conduct  of  the  villain,  who  received  three  hundred  lashes  fat 
his  villany.  Mr.  G.  being  now  restored  to  the  condition  of 
ordinary  prisoners,  and  having  preserved  his  accoutrements, 
determined  to  make  another  attempt,  notwithstanding  the 
guards  were  doubled  in  consequence  of  the  first.  He  again 
obtained  the  countersign  for  three  guineas,  let  himself  de*n 
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in  the  same  manner  as  before,  mixed  with  the  guards  at  the 
time  of  relief,  and  succeeded  in  passing  all  the  barriers,  after 
being  stopped  and  examined  seventeen  times.    No  time  was 
to  be  lost,  the  night  was  fiut  spending,  when  he  gave  Dart- 
moor*  prison  a  last  look,  and  made  his  way  across  the  fields, 
towards  the  coast,  without  money  or  firtends,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  being  arrested  by  every  person  he  should  meet.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  coast,  weary  and  hungry,  he  found  a  boat 
eighteen  feet  long,  furnished  with  one  oar;  without  provision, 
water,  compass,  or  any  guide,  he  put  himself  to  sea  in  this 
litde  bark  for  the  coast  of  France,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles.    Having  obtained  a  good  offing,  he  converted  his  um- 
brella and  a  part  of  his  clothes  into  a  sail,  and  with  his  oar  in 
the  stem,steered  for  the  continent.    About  haif*passage  over, 
the  sea  running  high,  and  the  wind  fresh,  he  discovered  a  brig 
of  war  near  him,  he  immediately  hauled  in  his  sail,  and  made 
from  the  brig.  Fortunately  he  was  too  small  an  object  to  be 
discovered,  and  passed  her  unnoticed.    After  a  perilous  voy- 
age of  thirty-six  hours,  he  landed  in  safety  on  the  coast  of 
France,  and  soon  afterwards  found  a  passage  to  the  United 
States. 

Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by 
the  prince  regent,  the  third  article  of  which  provides  ^^  that 
all  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either  side,  shall  be  restored  as 
soon  as  practicable,''  Colonel  Beasley  applied  to  the  British 
government  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoners  confined  at 
Dartmoor,  proposing  as  a  condition,  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered still  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  not  at  liberty  to  serve  un- 
til regularly  exchanged  in  the  event  of  the  treaty's  not  being 
ratified  by  the  American  government.  This  proposition  was 
refused,  and  the  prisoners  still  held  in  custody.  Intelligence 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  President,  arrived  in 
England  on  the  20th  of  March  ;  arrangements,  however, 
were  not  completed  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoners  and 
their  transportation  to  America,  until  the  last  of  April ;  the 
governments  not  agreeing  which  should  bear  the  expense  of 
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tfBiwportabon.  TiM  iMarraoiiif  tNoe  to  ihimm  who  had 
been  ao  kmg  codbtad,  wti  ft  parisd  gf  WKk  uvk^,  Hd 
duquiatade.  A  grwiipd  JwatMiliiywiwiiMiliBiWiifc  wiw- 
«d  bttmen  the  priMoaniad  Ckpttfa  Shoidudlhe  mpctiB- 


Jinigtiigwi  JMPliimii'.  On  theMi  of  AprO,  aoae  of 
Ihe  priMMien,  u  a  ■MHrof  iKoeaieM,  had  pcrfbiktalAe 
mUi  of  one  of  ibe  faoiMtagi,  uid  ondee  hble  idfeieat  to  ad- 
But  a  penoD  to  paw  ihi«a|^  C^ipinD  Shetdaad  obearraig 
thit,  and  teeiag  alw»  whit  he  appwheadeJ  to  be  Naeano- 
nal  morenenu  tmong  the  pmamttt,  WKpfomi  iHj  wm  at< 
tMBptiDg  to  make  an  oMape.  He  ordoed  the  akno  bell  to 
be  imgr  a  aignal  fcr  eaUng  together  the  ririUcary.  The  pri- 
Miien,Tei7  fevof  wham  had  any  fawwlec^  cfAe  peribra- 
tioo,aadiioBe  had  anjr  idea  of  making  aa  ean^iet  rarf»d  oat 
into  the  adjoiaing  yardst  to  inquire  into  the  canae  of  die  ahmi. 
Asceneofooofuaionandduordernow^nsaed.  Thenuliiary 
ane^ited  at  the  taani  of  the  alarm  bell  {  and  by  order  of 
the  mperintendent,  fired  on  the  [uisoners.  They  attempted 
to  legain  their  priMliB,  but  the  confusion  and  crowd  was  so 
great,  that  a  conuderable  time  elapsed,  during  which  the  gmfd 
continued  firing  into  the  pauages  where  the  crowd  waa  the 
greatest ;  and  after  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  had  re- 
gained the  boilings,   several  of  the  last  were  shot  down. 

Sbmghtar  of  Uu  PrUonen.  Seven  were  killed  outright, 
thirty-three  wounded,  some  of  whom  died  soon  after  of  their 
wounds.  Tfaistnnsactionwasriewed  by  theptisooersas  a 
wanton  act  ofcrtielty  and  murder  on  the  part  of  the  mperin- 
tendent. As  they  were  then  in  howly  expectation  of  being 
boaoorably  discharged  with  the  means  uS  retumuig  to  their 
native  country,  there  could  be  no  poesiUe  indacement  for  an 
escape ;  and  had  the  prison  doors  been  opened  under  these 
circamatances,  no  onewould  have  gone  out.  They  supposed, 
diercfore,  that  the  alarm  and  confiision  was  created  by  the 
superiateiKlent,  as  an  excuse  and  cover  for  hisprevions  cruel- 
ties and  extoHion. 
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By  an  airangeo^cnt  between  Messrs.  Clay  and  GailatiD^ 
then  in  England  on  their  return  from  GKent,  and  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,a  joint  commission  of  two  persons,  one  nominated  by 
each  party,  was  agreed  upon  to  examine  into  the  subject  and 
report  the  facts.  The  commission,  consisting  of  Charles  King 
and  Francis  S.  Lfdrpent,  reported  a  statement  of  facts  from 
the  testimony  of  the  prisoners,  the  sperintendcnt,  and  guards, 
which  divided  the  blame  equally  between  them.*  Captain 
Shortland,  in  consequence  of  hisconduct  in  this  transaction,  was 
discharged,  and  a  person  more  acceptable  to  the  prisoners  ap- 
pointed in  his  room ;  and  tranquillity  restored  for  the  few  days 
which  the  prisoners  remained  in  confinement  after  this  event. 

Proceedings  of  Massachusetts,  A  considerable  majority 
of  the  people  of  New-Eitigland  had  been  opposed  to  the  war 
from  the  beginning.  Of  the  twenty-nine  members  from  the 
New-England  states  in  the  house  of  representatives  when 
war  was  declared,  nine  only  voted  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
and  twenty  against  it.  The  votes  in  the  senate  were  two4n 
favour  and  eight  against  the  war. 

The  system  adopted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  as 
much  at  variance  with  the  public  sentiment  in  New-England,  as 
the  measure  itself.  Withdrawing  the  regular  force  from  the 
9ca-board,  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  leaving  the  coasts 
to  be  protected  by  occasional  calls  of  the  militia,  was  univer- 
sally condemned  by  the  advocates  of  peace.  They  consider- 
ed the  attempt  to  conquer  Canada  as  unjust  in  itself,  extremely 
hazardous  and  expensive,  and  productive  of  no  solid  advan- 
tage to  the  United  States.  If  we  must  have  war,  say  they,  let  ft 
be  a  war  of  protection  and  defence  on  land,  and  an  active, 
(tensive  war  against  British  commerce  on  the  ocean.  The 
calamities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-board  had  been 
subjected,  and  the  disasters  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  they 
claimed,  fully  justified  their  views  of  the  subject.     The  dis- 


^  R^rt  of  the  Communoners. 
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tresMS  (^  the  war  were  feh  witb  peeoEur  Krerity  1>y  die  in- 
habilaBU  of  the  coaM  of  Hassacbusetts,  and  the  betgbboar- 
tagulands.  Hud)  of  (heir  soil  is  aDpFodnctive^  aad  thcar 
principal  depeodeDce  is  on  their  fisheries  in  &m  s«idb«,  fcr 
snpi^ieB  the  socCeeiSag  wiole^  which  nmat  be  walar-borna 
from  the  markets  where  they  are  obtatoeil.  The  British 
aquadrons  on  the  coast  eotirely  obslrueled  th^  sea-fisheriei, 
and  in  a  great  taeasure  prevented  their  obtaining  th^nece»- 
■ary  wintersuppiies.  More  than  a  hundred  fiourisfaing  towsa 
m  a  sea-board,  including  its  vaiious  iodtots  of  six  hsodred 
nuks  in  eitent,  were  exposed  to  that  wa^  ef  derastatioik 
which  Admiral  Cochrane  had  threatened*  and  was  earr^^n^ 
into  execution  with  unremitting  severity.  Many  of  thaae 
towns  were  obliged  to  save  theauelTes  iron  entiit  dtstnc- 
tion  by  heavy  lansons. 

The  unfortunate  contiovetsy  between  (he  general  govent> 
sent  and  the  New-England  state  govenuoents,  in  relation  to 
the  constituti^onal  powers  of  each  over  the  militia,  ended  in  the 
dcterminatioaof  (he  general  government  not  to  pay  or  sup- 
put  any  militia,  who  were  not  called  out  by,  and  subjected 
.^fib  the  orders  of  the  commanding  general  <Mf  ^e  district,  or  hy 
him  received  into  service  ;and  in  the  determination  of  the  stata 
governments  not  to  subjec(  their  militia  to  such  orders.  This 
threw  the  whole  burden  of  defending  an  extensive  coast  and 
frrotier  npcm  the  state  gov«imtents ;  while  they  were  obliged 
to  contribute  their  proportion  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes  to 
the  general  expenses  of  a  war  which  (hey  condemned.  All 
that  part  of  (be  province  ot  Maine  lying  eastward  of  Penob- 
scot river,  compreheitding  a  large  and  Valuable  tract  of  terri- 
tory and  numeroua  inhabitants,  was  occupied  by  the  British, 
■  apparently  with  the  intention  of  making  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment. ^> 

To  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  convened  in  January 
1814,  (he  petitions  of  thirty-five  (owns  were  preBen(ed,  sta'ting 
in  strong  terms  the  grievances  they  suffered  by  the  war,  the 
^mbai^  and  other  meaiares  of  the  general  government. 
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The  committee  to  whom  these  memorials  were  referred,  after 
reciprocating  most  of  the  sentiments  they  contained^  recom- 
mended certain  resolutions,  declaring  the  embargo  laws  un- 
constitutional and  void.  The  report  concludes  with  ob- 
serving that,  as  the  well  grounded  complaints  of  die  people 
constitute  a  continued  claim  on  the  government  until  their 
grievances  are  redressed,  they  recommend  that  the  several 
memorials  be  delivered  to  the  governor,  with  a  request  that 
he  or  his  successor  would  cause  them  to  be  laid  before  the 
next  legislature.  This  report  was  accepted  by  both  houses* 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature^  October 
1814.  A  new  election  of  all  the  branches  of  the  government 
took  place  in  the  April  following,  and  the  governor  called  a 
special  meeting  of  the  legislature  the  succeeding  October. 
in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  he  stated,  *^  that 
the  war  in  which  the  country  was  involved,  had  assumed  aa 
aspect  so  threatening  and  destructive,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  having  been  withdrawn  to  aid 
in  the  operations  against  Canada,  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  order  out  large  detachments  of  militia  for  the  defence  of 
the  sea-board ;  that  the  limited  sources  of  revenue,  whicF' 
the  state  had  retained  in  its  own  power,  bore  no  proportioa 
to  the  expenses  incurred  in  its  defence ;  that  the  situation  of 
the  state  was  peculiarly  distressing.  By  the  terms  of  the 
constitution,  they  had  been  led  to  rely  on  the  government  of 
the  union  for  defence.  They  had  resigned  to  that  govera- 
ment  the  revenues  of  the  state,  with  the  expectation  that  this 
object  would  not  be^  neglected ;  but  that  government  has  de- 
clared war  against  the  most  powerful  maritime  nation,  whose 
fleets  can  approach  every  section  of  our  sea-board,  to  an 
extent  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles,  without  providing  the 
means  of  defence*  Though  we  may  be  convffleed  that  the 
war,  in  its  commencement, was  unnecessary  and  unjust,  and  has 
been  prosecuted  without  any  useful  or  practical  object  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  while  our  sea-coast  has  been  left 
almost  defenceless ;  though  in  a  war  thus  commenced)  we 
may  have  declined  to  afford  our  voluntary  aid  to  offeMire 
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operations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  oar  ri^t  and  our  doty  to 
defend  our  dwellingg  and  posseBsimu  agaiut  any  boetQe  al^ 
tack  by  which  the;  are  oa^aaced,*"  . 

In  a  subsequent  message,  the  governor  Informed  the  l^Ur 
lature,  that  "  be  had  communicated  to  the  war-office  tbe  meor 
aurcs  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  state ;  and  requesting  JOi- 
formation  whether  the  expenses  of  the  militia  called  out  ia 
its  defence  would  be  ultim^telv  borne  b;  the  United  States  : 
that  he  had  received  the  secretary's  answer,  explaining  the 
views  and  principles  of  the  executive  in  regard  to  the  defence 
of  the  eastern  frontier. 

Litter  of  the  Stcrelary  of  Statt  to  Oavenor  Strong  re^ 
latmg  to  the  Militia.  "  It  was  anticipated,"  the  seciretaiy 
remarks,  ^'  soon  afler  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
that  while  it  lasted,  every  part  of  the  uoloo,  especially  the 
sea-board,  would  be  exposed  to. some  degree  of  danger, 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  spirit  with  which  the  war 
might  be  waged;  it  was  the  duly  of  the  government  to  mafce 
the  best  provision  against  the  danger  which  might  be  practi- 
cable, and  to  coalinue  it  as  long  as  the  cause  existed.  The 
*  arrangement  of  the  United  States  into  military  districts,  with  a 
certain  portion  of  the  regular  force  of  artillery  and  in&ntry 
under  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  of  experience  and  Ugh 
rank,  in  each  military  distticl,  with  power  to  call  for  the  mili- 
tia as  circumstances  might  require,  was  adopted  with  a  view 
to  afford  the  best  protection  to  every  part  that  circtunstancea 
would  admit.  It  was  presumed  that  the  estabUshment  of  a 
small  force  of  this  kind,  constituting  the  first  elements  of  an 
ian^y  in  each  district,  to  be  aided  by  t&e  militia  in  case  of 
emergency,  would  be  adequate  to  its  defence.  Such  a  force  of 
infantry  and  artillery  might  repel  small  predatoi^  parties,  and 
form  a  rallying  point  for  the  militia,  at  the  more  exposed  and 
important  stations,  in  case  of  more  fonnidable  invasions.  A 
regular  officer  of  experience,  stationed  in  the  district,  acting 
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under  the  authority  and  pursuing  the  will  of  the  government, 
might  digest  plans  for  its  defence,  select  proper  points  for 
works,  and  superintend  the  erection  of  them,  call  for  supplies 
of  ordnance  and  munitions  of  war,  call  for  militia,  and  dis^. 
pose  of  the  whole  foree.  These  duties,  it  was  believed,  could 
not  be  performed  with  equal  advantage  by  the  officers  of  the 
militia,who,  being  called  into  service  for  short  periods,  couldnot 
have  it  in  their  power,  however  well  qualified  they  might  be  in 
other  respects,  to  digest  plains  and  preserve  that  chain  of  con- 
nexion and  system  in  the  whole  business  which  seemed  to 
be  indispensable.  On  great  consideration,  this  arrangement 
was  deemed  the  most  eligible  that  could  be  adopted  ;  indeed 
none  occurred  that  could  be  put  in  competition  with  it.  In 
this  mode  the  national  government  acts  by  its  proper  organs, 
over  whom  it  has  control,  and  for  whose  engagements  it  is 
reponsible. 

''  The  measures  which  may  be  adopted  by  a  state  govern- 
Kient  for  its  defence,  must  be  considered  its  own  measures^ 
not  those  of  the  United  States*  The  expenses  attending 
them  are  chargeable  to  the  state  and  not  to  the  United  States* 
A  different  construction  would  lead  to  the  most  pernicious 
consequences.  If  a  stale  could  call  out  its  militia,  and  sub** 
ject  the  United  States  to  the  expense  of  supporting  them,  at 
its  pleasure ;  the  national  authority  would  cease  as  to 
that  important  object,  and  the  nation  be  charged  with  ex^ 
penses,  in  the  measures  producing  which  the  national  govern^* 
ment  had  no  agency,  and  over  which  it  could  have  no  con« 
trol.  By  taking  the  defence  of  the  state  into  its  own  hands^ 
and  out  of  those  of  the  generial  government,  a  policy  is  ii)po« 
duced,  on  the  tendency  of  which  all  comment  is  unnecessary* 
If  a  close  union  of  the  states,  and  a  harmonious  co-operation 
between  them  and  the  general  government,  are  at  any  time 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  independence,  and 
their  inestimable  Uberties,  which  were  achieved  by  the  blood 
and  valour  of  their  ancestors,  that  time  has  now  arrived* 
From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  follows,  that  if  the  force 
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which  has  been  put  into  serrice  by  the  execntiTe  of  Maaaa- 
chusetls  has  been  required  by  General  Deurbotn,  the  com- 
Dunding  officer  of  the  district,  or  haa  been  received  by  faim, 
and  put  under  his  command,  the  expenses  will  be  defrayed  by 
the  United  Statesi  But  if  diis  force  has  been  called  into 
•ervice  by  authonty  of  the  state,  independently  of  General 
Dearborn,  and  not  placed  under  him  as  commander  of  ibe  . 
district,  the  slate  of  Uassacbusetts  is  chargeable  with  the  ex- 
pense, and  not  the  United  States.  The  general  goremment 
has  no  other  alternative  but  to  adhere  to  a  system  of  defence 
adopted  on  gr«at  consideration  with  the  beat  view  to  the 
general  welfare,  or  to  abandon  it,  and  with  it  a  principle  held 
sacred,  thereby  shrinking  front  iu  duty  io  a  moment  of  great 
peril,  weakening  the  guards  deemed  necessary  for  the  public 
safety,  and  opening  the  door  to  other  consequences  do  less 
dangerous.*'* 

Report  of  the  CommitUt  of  Mattachusellt  Legialatvrt.  In 
the  house  of  representatives  the  governor's  message  aod  ac- 
companying documents  were  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
who  reported,  that  "  the  unhappy  atut  ruinous  war  declared 
against  Great  Britain,  \aa  assumed  an  aspect  of  great  and  im- 
mediate danger  to  the  commonwealth.  The  persevering  in- 
vasion of  Canada,  has  at  length  produced,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, the  invasion  of  our  Atlantic  frantic  and  river 
towns.  A  portion  of  the  territory  of  this  state  is  already  in 
the  actual  occupation  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sea-fcoast  in  all 
such  ports  as  may  be  deemed  assailable  is  openly  menaced 
with  desolation.  To  defend  our  soil  and  repel  the  invaderj 
no  force  or  means,  bearing  any  proportion  to  the  emeq^ncy, 
have  been  provided  by  the  national  government.  It  was  just- 
ly to  have  been  expected  that  before  hostilities  were  ^xo- 
vokedby  a  formidable  enemy,  or  that  at  least  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  their  commencement,  means  of  defence  and 
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protection  would  have  been  afforded  to  a  sea-coast,  so  ex- 
tended and  80  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  as  that  of 
Massachusetts.   But  events  forbid  a  reliance  on  such  expecta- 
tions.  The  principal  part  of  theregular  force,  raised,  or  at  any 
time  quartered  in  this8tate,ha8  been  withdrawn  tothe  waronthe 
Canada  border.     The  fortifications,  until  lately  strengthened 
by  the  exertions  of  our  own  citizens,  were  essentially  defective, 
and  the  navy  in  a  situation  calculated  to  invite  rather  than 
repel  aggression,  and  to  require  protection  instead  of  afford- 
ing it.     Indeed,  when  thecircumstancesunc^er  which  the  war 
was  declared  and  has  been  prosecuted  are  reviewed,  in  con- 
nexioo  with  the  utter  neglect  of  the  ordinary  preparation  for 
such  a  state,  the  inference  is  fairly  warranted  that  the  American 
cabinet  intended  no  other  means  of  defence  for  this  state,  but 
such  as  a  brave  and  free  people  would  feel  themselves  impel- 
led to  make  by  their  own  sense  of  danger  and  love  of  country* 
That  it  relied  upon  the  passions  and  sufferings  incident  to  a 
state  of  war,  to  overcome  the  repugnance  so  universally  felt 
by  our  citizens  to  the  unjust  and  ruinious  contest,  and  to 
leave  them  at  liberty  to  drain  our  population  and  our  trea* 
sures,  for  the  prosecution  of  their  favourite  enterprise.    But 
when  the  commonwealth  was  found  to  be  in  danger  of  inva- 
sion, the  people  have  not  paused  to  consider  the  motives  and 
objects  of  their  national  rulers  in  leaving  them  defenceless ; 
but,  at  the  summons  of  their  governor,  they  have  repaired  t* 
the  standard  of  their  country,  with  a  zeal  and  alacrity  which 
demonstrate,  that  the  principles  which  unite  men  of  every 
class  and  description  in  the  detennination  to  conquer  or  die 
in  its  defence,  are  not  enfeebled  by  party  distinctions.    But 
one  spirit  animates  the  whole  Mass  of  our  citizens  with  the  b- 
vincible  resolution  of  defending  their  native  land  against  the  in- 
vasions of  an  enemy,  who  has  not  discriminated  between  those 
who  anxiously  sought  peace,  and  those  who  wantonly  jmto* 
voked  the  war.    It  is,  however,  a  bcX  not  to  be  disguised, 
that  while  the  people  of  this  state,  with  Ae  blessing  of  heaven, 
have  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  their  resources,  for  de« 
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fending  their  own  soil,  if  applied  ezclnsively  to  this  object,- 
yet  they  cannot  be  supposed  equal  to  this,  and  also  compe- 
tent to  respond  to  the  heavy  and  increasing  demands  of  tfae* 
national  {government.  The  state  (if  the  natjoital-  treasury,  at 
exhibited  by  the  proper  officer,  requires  an  augmentation  of 
existing  taxes  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  these,  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, deprived  of  their  commerce  and  harassed  by  a 
fbnnidabic  enemy,  are  compelled  to  provide  for  the  idispeo- 
sable  duty  of  self-defence,  it  must  soon  become  impossible  for 
them  to  sustain  this  burden.  There  remains  for  them,  there-> 
fore,  no  alternative,  but  Submission  to  the  enemy,  or  the  con-' 
trol  of  their  own  resources  to  repel  aggressions.  It  is  iinp08si-> 
ble  to  hesitate  in  making  the  election.  This  people  are  not 
ready  for  conquest  or  submission.  But  being  ready  and  de- 
tennined  to  defend  themselves,  and  having  no  other  adequate 
means  of  defence,  they  have  the  greatest  need  of  those  re* 
sources  derivable  from  themselves,  which  (he  nelional  gov- 
ernment has  hitherto  thought  proper  to  employ  elsewhere. 
This  disastrous  condition  of  public  affairs  has  been  forced 
upon  Massachusetts,  not  merely  against  her  consent,  but  m 
opposition  to  her  most  earnest  protestations.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  the  administration,  yielding  to  its  own  passions,  and 
calculations  of  party  power,  commenced  its  system  of  com- 
mercial hostility  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  conformity  to  the 
views  of  the  late  tyrant  of  Prance,  its  tendency  to  involve  the 
nation  in  the  most  needless  and  cruel  embarrassments  was 
distinctly  foreseen,  and  declared  by  former  legislatures.  I( 
was  never  doubted  but  that  a  war  with  Great  Britain  Would' 
be  accompanied  with  an  extinction  of  commerce,  by  the 
banishment  of  our  sailors,  the  desolation  of  our  coast,  the 
blockade  and  invasion  of  our  sea-ports,  the  failure  of  nationat^ 
credit,  ibe  necessity  of  oppressive  taxes,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  national  ruin  by  an  alliance  with  the  late  despot  of 
Europe,  from  which  greatest  of  all  calamities  we  have  been 
preserved  only  by  his  fall.  Of  all  these  evils  were  our 
rulers  forewarned  by  Massachusetts,  whose  vital  interests 
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were  thus  put  in  jeopardy,  and  they  were  implored  by  every 
consideration  of  policy  and  humanity,  to  stay  their  hands 
from  the  cruel  and  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  those 
who  asked  from  them  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  pursuing 
their  own  industrious  callings.  But  government,  deaf  to  this 
voice,  and  listening  to  men  distinguished  in  their  native  state 
only  by  U^eir  disloyalty  to  its  interests,  have  affected  to  con- 
sider the  palfiotic  citizens  of  this  great  state,  as  tainted  with 
disaffection  to  the  union,  and  predilection  for  Great  Britain^ 
and  have  lavished  the  public  treasury  in  vain  attempts  to 
fix  by  evidence  this  odious  imputation.  Thus  dishonoured, 
and  deprived  of  all  influence  in  the  national  councils,  this 
state  has  been  dragged  into  an  unnatural  and  distressing  war. 
and  its  safety  and  liberties  endangered*^' 

The  committee  declare  their  conviction  that  ^<  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  under  the  administration  of  the 
persons  in  power,  has  failed  to  secure  to  the  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  eastern  section  ol  the  union, 
those  equal  rights  and  benefits,  which  were  the  great  objects 
of  its  formation.  These  grievances  justify  and  require  vigo- 
rous, persevering,  and  peaceable  exertions,  to  unite  those  wko 
realize  the  sufferings,  and  foresee  the  dangers  of  the  country, 
ID  some  system  of  measures  to  obtain  relief,  for  which  the 
oi*dinary  mode  of  procuring  amendments  to  the  constitution 
affords  no  reasonable  expectation  in  season  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  its  ruin.  The  people,  however,  possess  the 
means  of  certain  redress,  and  when  their  safety,  which  is  the 
supreme  law,  is  in  question,  these  means  should  be  promptly 
applied.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  made  provision  to 
amend  defects  which  were  known  to  be  incidental  to  every 
human  institution,  and  the  provision  itself  was  not  less  liable 
to  be  found  defective,  than  other  parts  of  the  instrument. 
When  this  deficiency  becomes  apparent,  no  reason  can  pxer 
elude  the  right  of  the  whole  people,  who  were  parties  to  it, 
to  adopt  another,  and  it  is  presumed,  that  a  spirit  of  equity 
and  justice,  enlightened  by  experience,  would  enable  them 
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to  Reconcile  conflicting  interests,  and  obviate  the  prindp^ 
cause  of  these  dissentiona,  which  unfit  goremment  for  a  state 
of  peace  and  of  war,  atad  so  to  amend  the  constitutkMi  aa  to 
pre  vigour  and  duration  to  the  nnicn  of  the  states.  Bnt  as 
a  proposition  for  such  a  convention  from  a  single  state  would 
|»obably  be  nnsuccessful,  and  our  danger  admits  not  of  de> 
lay.  the  committee  recommend  that  in  the  first-iastance  a 
conference  be  invited  between  those  itates,'"Alle  affinitj  of 
whose  interests  is  the  closest,  and  whose  habits  of  iotercourse 
from  dieir  local  sitoaticHt  or  other  causes  are  the  moat  fire- 
qnent,  to  the  end  that  by  a  compaiiaoti  of  their  leDtimentt 
and  views,  some  mode  of  defence  laited  to  the  otcumataDces 
and  exigencies  of  those  states,  and  meanires  lor  accderating 
the  return  of  prosperity,  may  be  devised ;  and  also  to  enable 
the  delegates  from  those  states,  should  they  deem  it  espedi- 
ent,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  radical  reform  in  the  national 
compact  by  inviting  to  a  future  convention,  a  deputation  from 
aU  the  states  in  the  union.**  The  report  concludes  mth  re- 
commending the  rainng  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  for 
the  defence  of  the  state ;  and  the  appoiotmcot  of  twelve 
persons,  as  delegates  from  the  legislature,  to  meet  and  confer 
with  delegates  from  the  states  of  New-England,  or  any  of 
them,  upon  the  subjects  of  their  public  grievances,  and  con- 
oons,  and  upon  the  best  means  of  preserving  our  resources, 
Uid  defence  against  the  enemy ;  and  to  devise  and  surest 
for  the  adoption  by  those  respective  states,  such  measures  as 
Aey  may  deem  expedient,  and  also  to  take  measures,  if  ifaey 
shall  think  proper  for  procuring  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  all  the  United  States,  in  order  to  revise  the  constitution 
Aereof ;  and  more  effectually  to  secure  the  support  and  at- 
tachment of  all  the  people,  by  placing  all  upon  the  basis  of  a 
ftir  representation.* 


*  B«part  of  Cooimittee  of  the  Hovm  of  B^msrotatiTet  at  Mmm- 
chnsattt^  October  ISM. 
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A  committee  of  the  senate  upon  the  same  subject  made  a 
report  to  that  body  upon  the  same  principles.  The  resold- 
tions  recommended  by  the  committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives passed  both  houses,  and  delegates  were  appointed 
to  meet  at  Hartford  on  the  1 5th  day  of  the  following  Decem- 
ber, to  confer  with  such  as  may  be  chosen  by  any  or  all  of 
the  other  New-England  states  upon  the  subjects  referred  to 
in  the  resolutions. 

Protest  of  Minority.  These  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
were  opposed  in  every  stage  of  them  by  a  respectable  mi- 
nority of  both  houses.  In  the  senate  a  protest  was  drawQ 
up  and  signed  by  thirteen  members,  and  placed  on  their  jour* 
nals,  stating,  that  ^^  these  propositions  are  at  this  time  extra* 
ordinary,  alarming,  and  pernicious.  The  protestants  believe 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  most  perfect 
system  of  republican  government  which  human  wisdom 
could  invent,  established  upon  the  broad  principles  of  sove- 
reignty in  the  states,  liberty  in  the  people,  and  energy  in  the 
federal  head,  and  effected  by  the  zeal,  concessions,  and  can« 
dour  of  those  enlightened  patriots,  who  had  carried  ^mencB. 
through  a  war  of  unparalleled  suffering  to  independence  and 
peace.  They  had  hoped  that  neither  the  ambition  of  party, 
nor  the  test  of  experiment,  would  have  so  soon  led  to  the  con^ 
elusion,  ^^  that  it  had  failed  to  secure  to  any  section  iff  iht 
uniofij  those  equal  rights  and  benefits  which  were  the  great  oh* 
jects  of  its  formation^  Much  less  was  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  under  the  pretext  of  reconciling  conflicting  interests,  in  a 
time  of  war  and  intrasion,  and  when  our  constitutional  agents 
were  attempting  to  negotiate  a  peace,  we  should  promulgate 
the  sentiments  to  our  friends  and  our  enemies,  that  the  gov* 
ernment  was  unfit  for  peace  or  war;  that  a  radical  reform, 
or  another  constitution,  was  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the 
people. 

There  are  other  objects,  they  further  remark,  more  alarm- 
ing in  their  nature,  and  more  pernicious  in  their  tendency*  It 
vas  wisely  pi'ovided  by  the  cbuStitation^  tkat  no  fitat^  AH&ii 
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enter  ioUt  any  coupMt  or  ■greenent  wiAuMtborwillMitt  the 
ctmsent  of  coDgreu.  It  waa  probably  forcKcn  that  Sw^ 
pointed  and  amMtioaa  men  would  atteinpt  to  fena  anddatioe* 
prejudicial  to  the  general  welhre,  and  dangerooB  to  the  mmn 
of  the  itates.  That  these  men  would  excite  local  jcaVwiieii 
and  attempt  geogiaphical  dtstinctioDS  ;  and  llttt  deqwiring  <tf 
gaining  the  whole,  they  woald  attempt  a  Beraaoce  dial  Aey 
might  govern  a  part.  It  was  therefore  prudent  and  proper 
that  these  compacts  ahoald  be  wider  the  ctHitrtrf  of  the  aWes 
and  people  represented  in  conpen.  It  ia  thereftre  with 
great  soUcitude  and  concein  that  we  are  led  to  nqaire,  wkat 
jbblic  grierances  can  warrant  the  aaaenbling  of  delepit«s 
of  the  states  of  New~Eng^and,  or  what  afflnitf  <d  intocit  caa 
authorize  them  to  deriac  neani  of  presaging  their  own  fe- 
sonrccs  to  themaelKsf  The  reapecUve  states  of  Ne#-fing- 
hnd  can  now  preserre  all  their  resoarces,  eifeept  such  as  are 
under  the  constitutional  control  of  the  United  States.  Will 
they  combine  to  lake  these?  Sucb  a  combination  woold  be 
a  resistance  of  federal  authority.  A  civil  war  would  become 
inevitable.  The  enemy  would  profit  by  our  dissentions ; 
our  union  would  be  dissolved,  our  conntry  conquered,  and 
oar  liberty  eitinguishcd.  Our  country  is  now  engaged  in  a 
Just,  and  of  late  a  successfal  war.  Our  resources  abundant, 
our  government  adequate,  and  our  citizens  brave,  enterprising, 
and  intelligent ;  union  alone  can  secure  us  the  blessings  of 
an  honourable  peace.  While  our  commissioners  are  nego- 
tiating with  the  most  earnest  solicitude  for  their  coantry's 
welfore ;  while  our  army  and  navy  ::rc  defending  the  soil,  and 
maintainiog  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  conntry,  and  our 
brave  yeomanry  are  rushing  to  our  shores  to  meet  and  repel 
the  invader,  and  the  spirit  of  parly  is  becoming  absorbed  in 
the  spirit  of  patriotism ;  why  should  Massachusetts,  great, 
powerful,  and  respectable  as  she  is,  form  a  comlHnatioo, 
which  will  defeat  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  peace,  and  en- 
courage a  powerhil  and  vindictive  enemy  ?  With  these  views 
and  feelings,  the  renwutrants  cannot  but  dee|^  regret  that 
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a  proposition,  so  uDpromising  of  good,  destitute  of  important 
ostensible  objects,  but  full  of  distrust,  jealousy,  and  mischief, 
and  calculated  to  alarm,  discourage,  and  divide  the  people, 
should  ever  have  been  adopted  by  the  senate  of  Massachu- 
setts. Suspicions  have  been  indulged  that  Massachusetts 
would  take  the  lead  of  the  New-England  states  in  a  combi- 
nation to  dissolve  the  union;  that  as  a  preliminary  step,  a 
course  similar  to  that  contemplated  by  these  resolutions 
would  be  adopted,  and  that  a  period  of  war  would  be  select- 
ed for  the  purpose.  By  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions, 
these  suspicions  will  grow  into  a  settled  belief.  The  raising 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  at  the  expense  and  under  the 
command  of  the  state,  will  have  little  tendency  to  diminish 
this  alarm.  However  honourable  and  patriotic  the  motives 
may  be  for  raising  such  an  army,  and  refusing  to  place  them 
under  the  orders  and  pay  of  the  general  government,  we  have 
strong  apprehensions  that  the  people  of  this  commonwealth 
will  have  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  honour  to  com- 
mand will  not  compensate  for  the  burthen  of  support ;  that 
a  separate  army  comports  too  well  with  a  separate  sove- 
reignty, and  that  these  men  may  at  some  future  period  be 
employed  to  settle  domestic  quarrels,  or  enforce  local  inter* 
ests. 

From  the  resolutions  and  preamble,  and  circumstance 
attending  the  debate,  we  have  strong  reasons  to  apprehend, 
that  propositions  for  a  separate  peace  may  grow  out  of  a 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the  New-England  states.  Should 
such  propositions  be  made  by  the  British  government  to  the 
convention,  and  the  terms,  as  they  probably  would  be,  very 
flattering  to  this  section  of  the  union,  the  temptation  to  mo- 
mentary gain,  might  induce  a  compact  with  the  enemy,  in- 
troduce an  army  of  foreign  mercenaries,  produce  a  civil  war, 
and  end  in  a  subjugation  of  both  sections  to  the  power  of 
Great  Britain.  Ambition  has  destroyed  every  other  republic 
on .  earth.  The  United  States  stand  mlont^  like  a  adffary 
rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  surrounded  and  assailed  bv 
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slorms  and  tempetts ;  in  vain  may  we  )otk  for  aid,  except 
from  union,  energy,  and  beavea.* 

A  protest,  containing  Umilar  leDtimepU,  was  dimwo  iip,-aDd 
signed  by  levcnty-Hx  members,  and  preaented  to  the  booie 
of  representativea,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  placed  on 
the  journaU  of  that  bcxiy ;  from  some  expreaaipoa  which  were 
deemed  disrespectful  to  the  legislatiire,  it  was  refoaed  a  place 
on  the  journals,  and  published  only  in  the  periodical  papers 
of  the  day. 

Procudmgi  of  tha  otluT  M.  E.  Statu.  These  pneeedings 
of  the  Maaaachusetts  kgisUlure  were  transmitted  to  the  fbar 
other  New-England  sUles,  requeatiag  their  cancsncence  ta 
the  measure.  The  seDtiments  of  the  bodies  to  friwm  they 
were  addressed,  were  not  in  foil  accordance  with  those  of 
Massachusetts.  No  one  donbted  the  right,  secured  to  the 
people  by  the  constitution,  peaceably  to  assemble  and  apply 
to  the  government  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  Few 
of  tfke  citizens  of  this  section  of  the  union  doubted  the  feci, 
that  the  war,  in  the  course  it  had  taken,  bore  with  peculiar 
weight  upon  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New-England 
states.  But  the  measure  of  calling  a  convention  at  the  time 
and  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  those  resolutions  was 
highly  inexpedient.  One  principal  feature  presented  1^ 
them,  was  a  proposition  for  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
New-England  states,  to  confer  upon  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving and  controlling  their  resources.  It  was  obvious  that 
a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  states,  to  pennit  the  collection  of 
(he  public  revenue,  must  be  met  by  the  general  government 
with  a  force  adequate  to  ensure  a  collection  ;  and  that  the 
result  must  be  an  abandonment  of  the  measure  on  the  part 
of  the  states,  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  or  a  civil  war. 

The  other  important  object  contemplated  by  the  resolu- 
tions, was  a  radical  change  in  the  national  constitution,  or  the 
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formation  of  a  new  one,  to  be  effected  by  a  convention  of  all 
the  states.    The  present  form  of  government  had  been  in 
operation  twenty-five  years,  twelve  of  .which  it  had  been  ad- 
ministered by  one  of  the  great  political  parties  into  which 
the  United  States  were  divided,  and  thirteen  by  the  other ; 
and  both  in  turn  had  declared  it  to  be  the  perfection  of  fau- 
raan  wisdom.    No  such  radical  change  appeared  either  de- 
sirable or  practicable.    If  any  amendments  were  deemed 
necessary,  the  constitution  itself  provided  a  mode  by  which 
they  could  be  obtained,  very  different  fi-om  the  one  proposed 
by  the  resolutions.    But  if  alterations  were  wanted  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  time  appeared  peculiarly  inauspicious. 
With  an  enemy  at  their  doors,  ready  to  profit  by  their  dissen- 
tions,  and  the  spirit  of  party  in  a  state  of  high  fermentation, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  illy  qualified  calmly  to 
deliberate  upon,  and  adopt  radical  changes  in  their  frame  of 
government.    Intelligence  had  just  then  been  received  fixun 
their  negotiators  for  peace,  that  the  British  claimed,  as  a  pre- 
liminary, a  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  of  the  western  territories  to  the  Indians  as  a  permanent 
barrier,  between  the  American  settlements  and  the  Canadas, 
and  that  they  advanced  other  claims  which  could  be  addressed 
only  to  a  conquered  nation.    The  necessity  of  united  exer- 
tions was  universally  felt,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret 
that  any  measures  should  be  put  in  operation,  presenting  an 
aspect  of  a  divided  people,  and  thereby  giving  encourage* 
ment  to  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  enemy. 

Vermont.  The  legislature  of  Vermont  declmed  taking  any 
measures  upon  the  subject. 

New-Hampshire.  The  executive  council  of  New-Hamp* 
shire  refused  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  legislature  upon  the  oc* 
casion,  and  of  course  no  delegates  were  appointed  from  that 
state. 

ConnecHcuU  In  Connecticut  the  resolutions  and  accom- 
panying documents  were  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  bkth 
branches  of  the  legislature,  who  made  a  report  reciprocating 
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many  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  resolutions  ;  but  the 
cautious  and  prudent  policy  of  that  state  led  them  to  meet 
their  brethren  of  Massachusetts  upon  constitutional  grounds 
only*  The  committee  observe  that  the  documents  transmit- 
ted firom  Massachusetts,  present  an  eligible  mode  of  com- 
bining the  wiadom  of  New-England,  in  devising,  on  full  con- 
sultatioo,  a  proper  course  to  be  adopted  consistent  with  our 
obligations  to  the  United  States,  and  recommend  that  seven 
persons  be  appointed  delegates  from  this  state,  te  meet  the 
delegates  from  Massachusetts,  and  of  any  other  of  the  New- 
England  States,  at  Hartford,  on  the  15th  of  the  following 
December,  and  to  confer  with  them  on  the  subjects  proposed 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  that  commonwealth, 
and  upon  any  other  subjects  that  may  come  before  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  and  recoounendiiig  measures  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  diese  states ;  provided  that  such  mea- 
sures only  shall  be  devised  and  recommended,  as  may  con- 
sist with  their  obligations  as  members  of  the  union.* 

Rhodt-Iihnd.  The  legislature  of  Rhode-Island  had  pre- 
viously passed  resolutions,  authorizing  and  requesting  their 
captain  general,  in  case  of  the  invasion  of  the  neighbouring 
states,  to  march  immediately  to  their  assistance,  such  part  of 
the  military  force  as  he  should  think  expedient;  and  to  assure 
the  executives  of  the  neighbouring  slates  of  the  readiness  of 
the  state  of  Rhode^lsland  to  render  them  all  the  aid  in  their 
power  in  case  of  invasion,  or  imminent  danger  thereof, 
and  to  solicit  their  cooperation,  and  speedy  aid  a^d  assist- 
ance to  the  state  of  Rhode-Island  under  similar  circumstances. 
Communications,  in  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  bad  been 
made  by  Governor  Jones  to  the  executives  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  cordially  reciprocated.  The  same 
controversy  subsisted  between  the  government  of  the  state  of 
Rhode-Island  and  the  general  government,  in  relation  to  the 
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militia,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  with  the 
same  result.  Rhade«1sland  had  been  left  to  provide  for  her 
own  defence.  The  safe  and  convenient  harbour  of  New- 
port, and  the  rich  towns  accessible  by  water,  presented  very 
tempting  objects  to  the  cupidity  of  the  enemy.  From  the 
fimallness  of  its  size,  that  state  was  the  least  able  to  raise  a 
force  sufficient  to  repel  an  invader.  They  were  from  these 
circumstances  the  more  ready  to  listen  to  any  measure  that 
promised  them  aid  from  other  states^  A  joint  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  senate,  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts,  covering  their  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  the  convention,  was  addressed  to  the  governor  of 
Rhode-Island,  with  a  request  to  lay  the  same  before  the  legis- 
lature, inviting  them  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  proposed 
convention,  stating  their  objects  to  be  to  deliberate  on  the 
dangers  to  which  the  eastern  seclioQ  of  the  union  is  exposed 
by  the  course  of  the  war,  and  which  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  will  thicken  round  them  in  its  progress ;  and  io 
devise,  if  practicable,  measures  of  safety  and  defence,  which 
may  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  their  resources 
from  total  ruin«  and  adapted  to  their  local  situation,  mutual 
relations,  and  haUts,  and  not  repugnant  to  their  obligations 
as  members  of  the  union.  The  letter  further  remarks,  that 
when  convened  for  this  object,  which  admits  not  of  delay,  it 
seems  also  expedient  to  submit  to  their  consideration,  the  in- 
quiry whether  the  interests  of  these  states  do  not  demand 
(hat  persevering  endeavours  be  used  by  each  to  procure  such 
amendments  to  be  effected  in  the  national  constitution  as  may 
secure  to  them  equal  advantages,  and  whether  if  in  their  judg- 
ment they  should  be  deemed  impracticable  under  the  existing 
provisions  for  amending  that  instrument,  an  experiment  may 
be  made  without  disadvantage  to  the  nation  for  obtaining  a 
convention  from  all  the  states  in  the  union,  or  such  of  them 
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as  may  approve  of  the  measure  with  a  view  lo  obtA'm  such 
amendments.^' 

The  committee  of  the  legislature,  to  whom  the  subject  wa» 
referred,  state  m  forcible  terms  the  exposed  situation  of  our 
country^  complain  that  the  means  of  defence  have  been  wiA- 
held  from  them,  and  appropriated  to  distant  and  unpropitioos 
services,  and  that  the  whole  United  States  military  force, 
stores,  and  property  in  that  state,  did  but  serve  to  increase 
their  danger  by  ofTcring  a  temptation  to  the  enemy*.  Placed 
in  this  situation,  the  legislature  at  their  last  session  had  re'- 
quested  the  governor  to  communicate  with  the  executives  of 
the  neighbouring  states  upon  the  subject  of  common  defence, 
offering  and  requesting  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  dangen 
^'  These  states,^'  the  committee  remark,  ^^  had  reciprocated 
their  proffers  of  mutual  assistance,  and  invited  us  to  appoint 
delegates  to  meet  those  appointed  by  them,  to  confer  upon 
our  defenceless  and  calamitous  situation,  and  to  devise  and 
recommend  prudent  measures  for  our  relief.  They  there* 
fore  recommend  a  resolution  to  appoint  four  delegates  to 
meet  in  the  proposed  convention,  to  confer  upon  the  common 
dangers  to  which  these  states  arc  exposed,  upoa  the  best 
measures  for  co-operating  for  our  mutual  defence  against  the 
enemy,  and  upon  the  measures  which  it  may  be  in  the  p^wer 
of  these  states,  consistently  with  their  obligations  to  the  United 
States,  to  adopt,  to  restore  and  secure  to  the  people  thereof, 
their  rights  and  privileges  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States."  The  report  was  accepted  a  nd  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed.    Ayes  thirty-nine,  noes  t we nty- three. t 

Meeting  of  ike  Mw-England  Convention  at  Hartford.  The 
delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island^  and  Connecti- 
cut, met  at  Hartford  on  the  lt5th  day  of  December,  1814. 


*'  Letter  from  the  president  of  the  senate  and  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  Massachusetts  to  -Governor  Jones. 
I  Report  of  the  committee  of  the  lefislatnre  of  Rhode-Island  on  the 

'Massachusetts  resojutfons. 
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Tiro  gentlemen  from  the  counties  of  Grafton  and  Cheshire  ia 
the  state  of  New-Hampshire,  and  one  from  the  county  of 
Windham  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  appointed  by  county  con- 
ventions^ appeared  and  and  were  received  as  members.  The 
meeting  of  this  body  was  viewed  with  much  anxiety  both  by 
itsiriends  and  its  enemies^  The  former  looked  up  to  it  as  a 
power  whiqh  was  to  relieve  them  from  the  pressure^  .and  em- 
barrassments under  which  they  laboured  in  consequence  <of 
the  war,  and  to  save  them  from  xhe  calamities  with  which 
they  were  threatened  ;  the  other  denounced  it  as  seditious  and 
treasonable^  as  calculated  to  favour  the  designs  of  the  enemy, 
to  embarrass  the  pending  negotiations,  protract  the  war,  and 
increase  its  calamities.  The  members  of  the  convention,  on 
examining  their  powers,  found  they  were  neither  able  to  gra-* 
tify  the  wishes  of  their  friends,  nor  could  they  afford  any 
reasonable  ground  for  the  apprehensions  of  their  enemies. 
They  were  merely  an  advisory  body,  and  restricted  even  in 
that,  to  give  no  advice  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  their 
constituents  to  the  general  governmcnL  Had  they  been  dis- 
posed to  recommend  a  negotiation  for  a  separate  peace^  or  a 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  New-England  States ;  or  for  those 
states  to  withhold  their  resources,  and  refuse  to  pay  their  pro- 
portion of  the  public  revenue  ;  or  to  forma  compact  between 
these  slates  for  mutual  defence,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress ;  or  a  division  of  the  union ;  they  had  no  such 
powers.  Neither  their  friends  nor  their  enemies  had  any 
reasonable  grounds  for  such  apprehensions.  Were  they 
disposed  to  censure  the  administration  for  the  commence- 
ment, continuance,  or  manner  of  conducting  the  war, 
abundance  of  matter  of  this  kind  was  to  be  found  in  the  vari- 
ous volumes  of  newspapers  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war^o  the  period  of  their  session,  and  in  such  varieties  that  it 
wovld  be  difficult  to  add  a  new  paragraph*  What  then  were 
the  convention  to  do  ?  For  a  respectable  delegation,  compo- 
sing an  eliii  corps  of  an  important  section  of  the  union,  to 
meet  at  an  interesting  crisis,  on  affairs  of  state,  and  do  nothing, 
would  be  highly  undignified,  and  disappoint  the  ezpectatiorrs 
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of  all.  Called  tt^ether  for  no  very  defioite  object,  theirint 
inquiry  waa,  what  would  be  the  proper  aubfecla  for  their  cod> 
eideralion } 

Procetdings.  Thedut]rofBolvinglhitc|ti«tk)&,theyasHgDed 
to  a  committee  of  five  of  their  number  on  the  first  day  of  then' 
session,  who,  on  the  Becond,  reported  that  it  wai  proper  for 
them  to  d^iberate  oi^^ 

l8U  The  powers  claimed  by  the  eiecuUve  of  tha 
United  States,  to  determine  conclusively  in  respect  to  call- 
ing out  the  Olilitia  of  the  siatea  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  dividing  the  United  States  into  miliUfy  dis* 
tricts,  with  an  officer  of  the  army  in  each  thereof  with 
discretionary  authority  fnnn  the  executive  of  the  Uttited 
States,  to  call  for  the  militia  to  be  under  the  commiod  of  such 
officer. 

Sd.  The  refusal  of  the  executive  of  the  United  States  to 
supply  or  pay  the  militia  of  certain  states  called  out  for  their 
defence,  on  the  grounds  of  their  not  having  been  called  out 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  Slates,  or  not  having  been 
by  the  executive  of  tho  stale  put  under  the  command  of  the 
commander  of  the  military  district,  and  the  failure  of  the  gov 
emmenl  of  the  United  Stales  to  supply  and  pay  the  militia  of 
the  states,  by  them  admitted  to  have  been  in  the  United  States 
service. 

3d.  The  report  of  the  secretary  at  war  to  congress,  on  fill- 
JBg  the  ranks  of  the  army,  together  with  a  bill  or  act  upon 
that  subject. 

4lb.  A  bill  before  congress  providing  for  the  classing  and 
drafting  the  militia. 

5thi  The  expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  the  nati<Hi  in  oBen- 
sive  operations  on  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  enemy< 

6th.  The  failure  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  the  consequent  obliga- 
tions, necessity,  and  burden,  devolved  on  the  separate  states 
to  defend  themselves,  together  with  the  mode,  ways,  and 
means,  in  their  power  for  accomplishing  the  object. 
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The  conTention  continued  their  daily  deliberation  upon 
these  subjects  with  closed  doors,  from  the  1 5th  of  December 
to  the  6th  of  the  following  January  :*  the  sentiments  of  par* 
ticular  members  on  the  various  subjects  of  their  dehberation 
have  not  been  preserved  or  publish^ ;  and  are  to  be  learned 
only  from  their  report  and  recommendations  published  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  the  journal  of  their  daily  proceedings 
lodged  in  the  ofllce  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  since  published.  On  the  great  leading  point  pro* 
posed  by  the  Massachusetts  resolutions,  *^  withholding  the 
public  rtvenue,  and  appropriating  it  to  their  own  defence,'^^  the 
convention  decided  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  the  con* 
sent  of  congress  ;  they  therefore  recommended  that  an  earnest 
application  should  be  made  for  that  purpose.  No  doubt  such 
an  application  might  be  made  without  violating  any  principle 
of  the  constitution ;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  and  the 
probability  of  its  success,  presented  very  different  questions. 
It  would  ill  become  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  special- 
ly intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  country^  and  vested  with 
all  its  resources  for  that  purpose,  to  say  to  a  particular  sec- 
tion, take  your  own  resources  and  defend  yourselves ;  this 
would  be  an  invitation  to  the  enemy  to  bend  all  its  efforts  to 
subdue  the  section  thus  abandoned,  and  to  the  section  itself  to 
make  its  submission  upon  the  best  terms  in  its  power*  This 
recommendation  however,  was  adopted  by  two  of  the  states, 
and  an  embassy  sent  to  congress  to  make  the  proposition, 
with  instructions  also  to  apply  to  have  the  expenses  already 
incurred  by  them  in  calling  out  the  militia^  when  not  under 
the  orders  of  the  general  government  adjusted  and  allowed^ 
The  news  of  peace  arriving  at  Washington  at  the  same 
time  with  the  embassy,  superseded  the  application  on  the  first 
head;  and  on  the  second,  it  has  ever  been  unsuccessful.  The 
measure,  however,  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 

■^  Jcmnial  of  the  Hartford  Omvention. 
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originsiny  designed,  that  of  allaying  the  existing  ferment  by 
exciting  fnture  expectations. 

It  appeared  to  the  convention,  obyionsly  inexpedient  16 
tadte  any  measures  for  calfing  a  general  convention  of  all  the 
states  for  the  purpose  of  radically  altering  or  changing  the 
form  of  government ;  that  the  public  expectation^  howevery 
might  not  be  .entirely -disappointed  on  this  head,  the  conven* 
tion  recommended  certain  specific  amendments  of  minor  con- 
sideration to  be  obttfined  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

1st.  That  rcfpresentatives  and  direct  taxes  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  respective  numbers  of  free  persons  not  in- 
cluding slaves  or  Indians. 

2d.  No  new  state  be  admitted  without  the  consent  of  two« 
thirds  of  both  houses^ 

dd.  Congress  shall  not  have  power  to  lay  an  embargo  for 
a  longer  term  than  sixty  days. 

4th.  Congress  shall  not  have  power  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  to  interdict  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States,  and  any  foreign  power  or 
its  dependencies. 

5tb.  Congress  shall  not  have  power  to  declare  war,  or  au- 
thorize acts  of  hostilKy  against  any  foreign  nation,  without  the 
concurrence  of  two -thirds  of  both  houses,  except  such  acts  of 
hostility  be  in  defence  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
when  actually  invaded. 

6th.  No  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  naturalized,  shall 
be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  senate,  or  house  of  represen<> 
tatives,  or  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States. 

7th.  The  same  person  shall  not  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  a  second  time ;  nor  shall  the 
President  be  elected  from  the  same  state  two  terms  in  suc- 
cession. 

The  operation  of  these  amendments  would  have  been  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  senators  of  seven  of  the  minor 
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9(ate8,  whose  population  does  not  exceed  a  sixth  part  of  the 
union,  a  controlling  power  over  most  of  the  important  acts  of 
ihe  goremment.  Before  these  amendments  could  be  re* 
ceived  as  a  part  of  the  constitution,  they  must  be  adopted  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  aU  the  states*  It  could 
not  be  seriously  expected  that  these  states  should  surrender 
the  right  of  self-government  to  so^  small  a  portion  of  their 
population.  The  propositions  however,  served  the  purpose 
of  occupying  the  public  attention  for  the  time.  Two  of  the 
states  adopted  and  transmitted  them  to  all  the  others  for  con* 
sideration,  where  xhey  were  uniformly  rejected,  accompanied 
in  some  instances  with  severe  animadversions  on  the  body 
from  which  they  emanated.  The  report  of  the  convention, 
containing  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  immediately 
published,  and  transmitted  to  the  executives  of  the  states  ap* 
pointing  them.  It  contained  strictures  of  peculiar  severity 
on  many  of  the  measures  of  the  general  government,  by  them 
deemed  impolitic  anpl  unconstitutional.  It  reoommends  thai 
the  evils  to  which  the  New-England  states  are  subject  by 
these  measures,  should  be  longer  borne  rather  than  to  seek 
relief  by  any  violent  or  unconstitutional  means*. 

It  recommends  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states  represented 
in  the  convention,  to  adopt  all  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  their  citizens  from  the  operation  and 
effect  of  all  acts  which  have  been  or  may  be  passed  by 
congress,  which  shall  contain  provisions  subjecting  their  milir 
tia  or  other  citizens  to  forceable  drafts,  conscriptions,  or  im> 
pressments,  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  a  legislative  body  may  transcend  its  auiJiority^ 
and  pass  acts  not  authorized  by  the  instrument  by  whijch  it  is 
created,  the  acts  of  every  legislature  pf  limited  powers, 
evince.  Some  acts  of  congress  have  been  declared  uncoa- 
stitutional  by  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the  nation.  It 
is,  however,  assuming  a  high  and  unwarrantable  prerogative 
for  a  state  Ic^islatvure  of  subordinate  authority^  to  declare  tlic 
acts  of  the  supreme  legislative  power,  void,  and  absolve  ihft 


dtiMU  from  dwir  obUgMioM  of  obadmca.  For  Ik  riite 
legbbtnm  to  taka  mcasum  to  protect  thair  dtiMDS  agunit 
•Dch  «clB  of  coagnH  M  ibojr  deeoi  VDeoiutilMiaaal,  ii  ndi- 
rmin  of  tbe  prineiplM  upon  wkkh  Iht  wmm  n  fauaded. 
A  power  in  one  IcgUalwe  t»  MWtt,  Mid  Ik  UMtlMT  to  dedne 
Toid  the  aane-octai  cannot  ocMziM.  One.  -ttata  only  fblkm* 
od  tbia  recoauDendatkm  of  tlu  ooavcMioe,  wad  happily  their 
ftct  *pon  the  lubjeet  wu  BBrerattHaptrd  to  be  cxccoted. 

The  report  further  recommwidt,  that  tbe  Icgulaturea  pen 
laws  aathtttixing  the  coiBDaDdeii  id  cUef  of  the  militia,  to 
make  deiachmento  of  the  aame,  or  fion  voliuleCT  cofpe,  and 
cause  them  to  be  weQ  aimed,  equipped,  disdj^ned,  and  beld 
in  readiness  for  service,  and  apoa  reqoest  of  the  govemota  of 
either  of  the  other  atatea,  to  omploj  the  whole,  or  anch  de> 
tachmeat  or  corps,  as  well  as  the  r^nlar  force  of  sneb  state 
or  socfa  part  there<rf  as  nay  be  spared  convstently  with  didr 
own  safety,  to  assist  the  state  making  aoch  request  to  repel 
soy  invasitMi  thereof  by  the  public  eneqy. 

Tbe  coDvention  turther  resolred,  that  if  the  appli- 
cation  of  these  states  to  the  general  goTemment  should  be 
unsuccessful,  and  peace  should  not  be  concluded,  and  the 
defence  of  these  states  should  be  neglected  as  it  had  been 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war;  it  would  be  expet^nt 
for  the  legislatures  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  at  Boston  on 
the  third  Thursday  of  the  following  June,  with  such  powers 
and  instructions  as  the  exigencies  of  a  crisis  so  momentous 
might  require,  and  that  the  first  named  delegates  in  each 
atate,  or  either  two  of  them  might  call  a  meetiog  of  this  con* 
TenttOD  to  be  bolden  at  Boston  at  any  lime  hefim  new  dele* 
^tes  were  diosen,  if  in  their  judgment,  the  situation  of  tbe 
country  should  urgenUy  require  it.  Having  in  dua  manner 
executed  their  commission,  the  conveittion  ctoaed  their  aes- 
sion  on  the  5th  of  January,  1 81S.* 

*  B«partaftbB«nMil)oa,Jnnsiy  JSlfi. 
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What  a  second  convention  might  have  done,  had  the  war 
with  all  its  embarrassments  and  calamities  continued,  is  a 
finiitless  inquiry.  It  was  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  all| 
that  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  before  and  ratified  soon 
after  the  rising  of  the  convention,  put  an  end  to  all  question 
on  the  subject.  It  operated,  however,  as  a  political  ostracism 
upon  the  unfortunate  members ;  while  those  under  whose  ap- 
pointment they  acted,  and  whose  expectations  were  scarcely 
realized,  escaped  the  odium. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

,  niidtaMOBoftheistliCMvicn-^lMHtB.— PrgpsnltatpiMMtre 

4v  X^  vlHBnntof  GOTemaMotiMpitiTcij^OEr.  JMIm  ■fpoiatsd  to  Oa 
<*^^  ''tWmtj  DapuiBMDt.'— Hb  Expoii.— ^  Praporitlou  ftir  Aa  I|a- 
(.  j^  y^  ptOTwrnentofthB  FJaincM.  JlfaBclwefcrKHilkitf  !>■■>■— TW 
'^  ,  '  BUI  for  the  aUUidmMnt  of-  |b  Bulk  pwMd  bott  HawM—INnp- 
y.'  pnmd  kf  tU  Pnridmt^-BatmiMd  snd  ntcitind— State  of  (ks 

Sewetuj  at  Wu-  avipwd  to  Hr.  Vonioe.— Hia  Kxfoat  4t  tte  BIst* 
^(Mke  Annjr,  and  the  ReoraitiDf  Sonioar— Hb  Haa  tn  nWof  ■■ 
I    '  An^  for  the  jtnr  ISl&^-Hr.  GileA  BlU  ■Joptad     Bfnrt.  of  tte 

^  B0cretu7  of  the  Narj. 

Mtelmg  of  Congre'tt.  Tni  pciiod  fixed  by  a  law  of  tbe 
last  acssion  for  lh(>  next  meeting  af  the  13th  congress,  was 
the  last  Monday  ifl  October,  1814.  But  the' general  pacifi- 
cation ill  £urope,  and  the  destination  of  the  British  land  and 
naval  forces  which  had  Ix-en  eiignged  in  the  European  con- 
test to  the  Anipricnn  war,  rendered  an  earher  meeting  neces- 
sary. Soon  after  the  intelligence  of  these  events  arrived, 
die  President  issued  a  proclamation  convening  congress  on 
tbe  19th  of  September. 

Mestagt.  His  message  of  the  30th  informed  them  that  no 
intelligence  had  as  yet  been  received  irom  the  envoys  at 
Ghent  i  that  from  the  ptinciples  and  manner  in  which  the 
war  is  now  avowedly  carried  on,  they  had  every  reason  to 
infer  that  a  spirit  of  hostiUty  itiore  violent  than  ever  is  in- 
dulged against  the  rights  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  This 
increased  violence,  the  President  observes,  is  best  explaine<l 
by  the  two  important  circumstances,  that  the  great  contest 
in  Europe,  for  an  equilibrium  guarantying  to  all  the  stales 
,  their  rights  againstthe  ambition  of  any,  has  been  closed  with- 
out any  abtsk  •n  the  «verb«arit^  power  of  Great  Britain  on 
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the  ocean;  and  that  it  has  left  on  her  hands  disposable  anna- 
ments,  with  which,  forgetting  the  diflSculties  of  a  remote  war 
against  a  free  people,  and  jrielding  to  the  intoxication  of  sue- 
cess,  with  a  great  victim  before  her  eyes,  she  cherfehcs  hopes 
of  still  further  aggrandizement.     But  whatever  may  have 
inspired  the  enemy  with  these  more  violent  purposes,  die 
public  councils  of  this  nation,  more  able  to  maintain  ^ihaii  to 
acquire  its  independence,  can  never  deliberate  but  upoif  the  "V  "^ 
means  most  effectual  for  defeating  the  extravagant  view^  t|     f 
the  enemy.     The  various  successes  of  the  American  arms  in 
he  campaign  of  1814  are  brought  into  view  as  motives  fip*        ^^ 
increased  and  more  vigorous  exertions.     From  the  view  of 
the  national  affairs  which  the  present  crisis  presents,  congi^ss  j 

will*  be  urged,  the  President  remarks,  without  delay,  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  pecuniary  supplies,  and  the  military 
force,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  extent  and  character  ' 

which  the  war  has  now  assumed.  The  situation  of  the  coun- 
try calls  for  its  greatest  efforts.  The  enemy,  powerful  iamen 
and  money,  on  the  land  and  water,  is  aiming,  with  an  undivided 
force,  a  deadly  blow  at  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. He  has  openly  avowed  his  purpose  of  trampling  on  the 
usages  of  civilized  war,  and  given  earnests  of  it  in  the  plun- 
der and  wanton  destruction  of  private  property.  From  such 
an  adversary,  hostility,  in  its  greatest  force  and  in  its  worst 
forms,  is  to  be  expected.  The  American  people  must  face  it 
with  the  same  undaunted  spirit,  which  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle  defeated  his  unrighteous  projects.  The  message 
concludes  with  a  strong  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Ameri* 
can  people,  end  a  reliance  on  the  support  of  an  omnipotent 
and  kind  Providence.* 

Immediately  after  the  desUruction  of  the  capitol,  the  Pi*esl*  ^^ 
dent  directed  another  building  to  be  provided  and  fitted  up  9 
for  the  accommodation  of  congress.  Though  every  exertion  ^  - 
was  made  for  that  purpose,  yet  the  short  time  in  which  it  was 
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necuMrily  d(»e,  pcereoted  iiieb  ■rnrngMOMiU  bring  nude 
M  were  desirable.  The  city  of-Pbilulelpluat  and  bom^ 
•f  Lancaster,  each  oKred  to  ptoride  auficient  acoommoda- 
tiaBB,sho^dcoDgre«  deem  it  proper  toreoiovc.  Soooafber 
the  meeting  of  coogreu,  a  reaohtkn  ifba  introdu^Kl  aad 
paased  by  the  caittng  Tote  of  the  speaker,  declaring  it  ex- 
pedient to  renoTe  the  seat  of  goMmment  from  tbe  city  of 
*^  Wdthingtoii.  But  on  tbe  final  qnestiw  oo  tbe  paaaage  of  a 
«     diiU  to  tbat  effect,  it  waa oegatired ;  ayea  74;  nays  83. 

Ammcc.  The  atlention«f  congresa  waa  fint  directed  to 
^        ibe  finanical  concema  of  the  oatioii. 

CimJaimg  MtJimm.  At  this  period  iiiBe4enths  of  the 
dmdating  mediom  in  tbe  United  States  was  bank  paper, 
Uaoed  by  institutions  iocoqxifated  tot  banking  pnrpoaea  nn- 
jler  tbe  authority  of  the  several  states.  These  institntions 
to  the  aoMNmt  of  neariy  a  bundled,  had  grown  tip  with  tbe 
iaerease  of  commerce  in  the  United  States  since  tbe  reri^- 
tion.  Their  issues  of  paper  were  always  supposed  to  be 
bottomed  upon  a  specie  cafHial,  paid  in,  and  deposited  in  the 
vaults  of  the  bank,  where  the  bill-holder  might  always  resnt, 
and  convert  his  bill  into  specie ;  and  this  was  the  case  witb 
the  exception  of  a  few  banks,  the  management  of  whose  con- 
cerns bad  feUeo  into  the  hands  of  smndlers,  until  tbe  com- 
ncneemeDtof  the  year  1814.  The  specie  bynduchtbe  banks 
were  supplied,  was  obtained  principally  fixmi  tbe  exportation 
of  American  productions.  This  source  was  almost  entirely 
cut  fiff  by  the  war.  Indeed  very  little  specie  found  its  way 
mio  the  United  States  except  what  was  obtained  by  an  illicit 
commerce  with  the  enemy.  The  specie  in  the  country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  was  withdrawn  from  tbe  banks  by 
(he  bill-holders,  and  either  exported  op  hoarded  in  private 
coStn.  In  this  situstion  these  institutions  were  reduced  to 
tbe  alternative  of  suopending  specie  payments,  ot  of  coUe^- 
iog  in  their  debts  from  their  customers,  and  suspending  their 
ordinary  operations  of  discounting.  The  banks  south  and 
west  of  New-England  generally  adopted  the  fonncr,  and  the 
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New-England  banks  the  latter  aitetnatire.  The  consequence 
was,  the  bills  of  the  specie  banks  disappeared ;  the  other 
banks  continued  and  enlarged  their  business,  made  more 
liberal  discounts,  and  supplied  neariy  the  whpie  curcolating 
medium,  which  now  became  a  depreciated  paper.  This  struck 
at  once  at  the  foundation  of  public  and  private  credit.  The 
wary  capitalist  preferred  having  his  (unds  lie  unproductive  to 
the  hazard  of  exchanging  them  for  any  paper.  A  general 
distrust  and  want  of  confidence  in  each  other  prevailed 
among  all  classes.  The  public  credit  of  the  government 
suffered  equally  with  that  of  individuals ;  its  depression  was 
such  as  to  threaten  a  suspension  of  important  military  opeva- 
tkms. 

Loan  of  twenhf'Jivt  im/Ztofw.  In  executing  the  authority 
given  by  the  act  of  March  1814,  to  borrow  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  a  loan  of  ten  millions,  part  of  that  sum,  was 
opened  on  the  3d  of  May.  No  money  could  be  obtained  On 
this  loan  short  of  a  discount  of  twelve  per  cent.,  and  with  a 
further  stipulation,  that  if  a  greater  discount  should  be  made 
upon  the  residue  of  the  loan,  the  subscribers  to  the  ten  knil- 
lions  should  be  placed  upnn  the  same  ground.  Of  this  sum, 
only  six  millions  reached  the  treasury  by  the  first  of  July,  and 
the  subscribers  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  finally  dauled  o( 
paying.  On  the  23d  of  August,  another  loan  was  opened 
for  six  millions,  but  the  whole  amount  offered  at  any  rate  was 
less  than  three,  and  this  at  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  this  reduced  rate,  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry states,  that  considering  the  market  price  of  United  States 
stock,  hardly  exceeded  eighty  per  cent.,  and  as  there  was  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  money  upon  better  terms,  and  money 
at  some  rate  was  indispensable  to  the  pubUc  service,  it  was 
deemed  adviseable  to  accept  the  sum  offered  at  this  rate. 
Another  three  millions  of  this  stock  was  created,  and  sent  to 
market  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time  there  were  in  circulation 
eight  millions  of  treasury  notes,  one  half  of  which  was  reim- 
bursible  during  the  year  1814,  and  being  receivable  on  all 
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taxtSi  aad  debts  due  the  Uatted  States,  ivOtttd  intercept  and  in 
eftot  diteinish  the  reTtoue  to  that  amount.  In  this  skuation 
BfTiT  CmpbeU  kft  the  treasury  id  Oetober  1914. 

Thia  departilient  su^red  much  by  fiteqaem  changes  of  its 
prioeipal  bfficer,  daring  a  period  -when  unifofmily  and  effi- 
ciency of  operations  were  iK)fil  essentiaU    In  April  1813, 
Mr»  GaUatia  was  taken  from  the  head  of  the  treasury  depart- 
taent,  an^  sent  on  the  peace  eolbassy.     This  offiqcr  was  a 
financier  of  distinguished  talents  y  bad  the  benefit  of  twelve 
years  esperrejuce  at  (he  head  of  the  lrea3ury ;  and  had  di- 
gested a  plan,  and  commenced  the  operation  of  a  system  of 
finance  adapted  to  a  state  of  war ;  when  he  was  unexpectedly 
removed  from  the  discharge  of  the  official  duties  of  the  de- 
p^rCfllent,  still  retaining  the  office,  appointed  a  pommisaioner 
under  the  Russian  mediation,  and  immediately  despatched  to 
Peteraburgb  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  British  negotiators, 
whom  that  government  never  saw  fit  to  appoint.     This  mear 
SUM  was  adopted  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  aud  when 
submitted  to  them  for  approbation,  the  officer  was  on  his  way 
to  Europe  in  the  execution  of  his  commission.    The  senate 
strongly  remonstrated  against,  but  finally  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment.    The  business  of  the  department  for  the  remainder 
of  that  year,  was  confided  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  secretary  of  the 
navy*     Early  in  1814,  Mr.  Campbell  was  appointed,  and 
took  charge  of  th6  department  until  the  October  followiog, 
when  Mr.  Dallas  was  appointed  his  successor. 

Jiff.  Dullas^e  ExposL  On  the  1 7th  of  October,  Mr.  Daiias, 
in  answer  to  inquiries  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
gave  an  expose  of  the  state  of  the  treasury  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  official  duties.  Contemplating  the  present  state 
of  the  finances,  he  observes,  a  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  and 
a  depreciation  of  public  credit  exist  from  causes  which  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  resources,  or  want  of  integrity 
in  the  nation.  The  most  operative  causes  have  been  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  system  of  taxation  to  form  the  basis  of  pub- 
lic credit,  and  the  abuse  of  the  means  best  adapted  to  antici* 
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pate,  collect,  and  AtfUibute  ike  puUic  revienue*  The  wealtk 
of  the  nation  has  remained  almost  wholly  vt)t€«chefl  bjr  the 
hand  of  government.  The  national  (attfa,  and  not  the  Dational 
wealth,  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  instranent  of  fintnce. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  however,  that  a  period  m«8t  arrive  in 
the  course  of  a  protracted  war,  when  confideope  in  the  aec«« 
mulating  public  engagements  could  only  be  ^secured  by  mi 
active  demonstration  of  the  capacity  and  diaposicioo  to  per* 
form  them.  A  prompt  and  resolute  "Application  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  will  effectually,  relieve  from  every  pe- 
cuniary embanrassment,  and  vindicate  the  fiscal  honour  of  <t}ie 
government. 

The  public  exigencies  requi^  a  ^^PPfy  ^^  treasure  for  tfte 
prosecution  of  the  war,  fiir  beyond  any  amount  w|Mph  it  is 
either  politic  or  practicable  to  obtain  by  an  immediaie  and 
constant  impositictn  of  taxes*  Reaoit  must  therefore  be  had 
to  credit.  Public  credit  is  at  this  juncture  so  depressed,  that 
no  hope  of  adequate  succour,  on  moderate  terms,  can  be 
placed  upon  it.  Hence  it  becomes  the  first  and  last  object 
in  every  practical  scheme  of  finance  to  reanimate  the  con- 
iklence  of  the  citizens,  and  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  every 
person,  who  renders  services,  fiimishes  supplies, or  advances 
money  on  public  account,  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  punctu- 
ality as  well  as  the  security  of  government.  We  >hav«  npw 
not  merely  the  care  of  preserving  a  credit  which  has  n^ver 
been  impaired,  but  •the  more  difficult  (task  of  rescuing  from 
I'epsoach,  a  credit  over  which  doubt  and  appreheiwioD  have 
cast  an  inauspicious  shade.  No  exertion  w'Al  be  found  ooqi- 
petent  to  attain  this  object  whjich  does  not  quiet  in  eveiy  mind 
all  fear  of  futuoe  loss  and  disappointment  in  consequence  of 
trusting  to  the  pledges  of  public  faith. 

The  circulating  ipedium  of  4he  country,  tbc[seqretaryad(ti, 
is  aoother  copious  source  of  mischief  ^nd  -epifbamtssment. 
The  recent  exportations  of  specie  has  considerably  dimin- 
ished the  fund  of  gold  and  silver  coin;  and  another  portion 
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of  it  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  timid,  and  wazy  from  the  use 
of  the  comaiunily,  into  the  cofien  of  individuals.  The  multi- 
pUcBtion  of  banka  hat  M  incKaaed  the  quantity  of  paper  cur- 
rency, that  it  it  difficult  lo  calculate  itt  amount  cur  aaccrtain 
iu  value,  with  reCertnce  to  the  cajMlal  on  which  it  bat  been 
iuued.  It  may  therefore  be  affirmed  thai  there  ezitta  at  tlus 
time  no  adequate  circulating  medium  common  to  the  citizens 
of  the|United  Statet.  The  moneyed  transactions  of  private 
life  are  at  a  stand,  and  the  fiscal  operations  of  government 
labour  with  extreme  inconvenience.  It  is  impossible  that 
SDcb  a  sute  of  things  can  long  be  endured,  and  with  legisla- 
tive aid,  it  it  not  necessary.  Under  fovoaiable  circum- 
stances, and  to  a  limited  extent,  an  emission  of  treaaoiy  nates 
would  probably  aSard  relief,  but  they  are  an  expensive  and 
precariout  substitute  for  coin  or  bank  notes,  charged  as  they 
are  with  a  groiring  interest,  productive  of  no  countervailing 
profit,  and  exposed  to  every  breath  of  popular  prejudice  and 
alarm. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  institution  operating  upon 
credit,  combined  with  capital,  and  regulated  by  prudence  and 
good  foith,  is,  after  all,  the  only  efficient  remedy  for  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  circulating  medium.  It  will  be  a  safe 
depository  for  the  public  treasure,  and  a  constant  auxiliary 
to  public  credit.  But  whether  the  issues  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency proceed  from  the  national  treasury  or  a  national  bank, 
the  acceptance  of  the  paper  in  a  coin^e  of  paymenta  must  be 
forever  optional  with  the  citizens.  The  extremity  of  that 
day  cannot  be  anticipated,  when  any  enlightened  statesman 
shall  again  venture  upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  a  tender 
law.  Having  thus  generally  delineated  the  fiscal  concerns 
of  the  nation,  the  secretaiy  next  proceeds  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing specific  propositions,  which  in  his  o{Mnion  wonM  place 
public  credit  upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  furnish  an  eligiblr 
circulating  medium. 
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1st.  That  during  the  war,  and  until  the  claims  contem- 
plated in  these  propositions  are  extinguished  there  should  be 
annually  raised  by  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  a  fund, 
For  the  support  of  government  of  .     .     .     .     ^1,500,000 
For  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public 

debt  due  defore  the  war 3,500,000 

Interest  on  the  war  debt  estimated  at  seventy- 
two  millions 4,320,000 

For  the  pajonent  of  treasury  notes  ....      7,400,000 
For  the    payment  of  any    liquidated    ba- 
lances where  there  are  no  specific  appropria- 
tions           280,000 

For  the  current  expenses  of  the  war  in  part  •      2,000,000 

For  a  sinking  fund -     •  506,000 

For  a  contingent  fund  to  meet  sudden  and 
occasional  demands  on  the  treasury     ....      1,500,000 


^21,000,000 
2d.  That  this  sum  be  raised  by  the  customs 

estimated  at 1^4,000,000 

Existing  internal  duties 2,700,000 

Direct  tax .        2,500,000 

Sales  of  public  lands  .     .......  800,000 

By  an  addition  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon 
the  direct  tax,  sales  at  auction,  rates  of  postage, 

and  duties  on  carriages 3,700,000 

By  an  addition  of  fifty  percent,  on  retailing 

licenses 300,000 

By  the  proceeds  of  new  duties,  viz.  by  a  tax 
on  domestic  distilled  spirits  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  gallon  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  stills     .     .        6,000,000 
On  other  manufactures  not  hitherto  taxed     .        1,000,000 


j2 1,000,000 
3d.  That  a  national  bank  be  established  at  Philadeiplm)* 
with  power  to  establish  branches  at  pleasure,  and  with  a  cap-* 
ital  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  thirty  to  be  subscribed  bjf  indi- 
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viduals,  and  twenty  by  tbe  United  Stale*.  The  spede  capi- 
tal to  be  six  millions  paid  by  iDdiridntls,  tbe  midae  to  be 
paid  in  treasury  notes  and  United  Stales  stock :  that  the 
United  States  should  have  poirer  to  take  np  treasury  notes 
paid  in  by  individuals,  and  aabsdtute  six  per  cent,  stock. 
That  no  part  of  tbe  public  slock  should  be  sold  by  the  bank 
during  the  war,  nor  more  than  half  of  it  aflerwardi  withoat 
the  consent  of  congress.  And  that  the  bank  sboald  be 
obliged  to  loan  to  the  United  States  thirty  miUions  atan  iDter- 
est  of  six  per  cent. 

4ih.  That  twenty-eight  millions  be  bocrowed  ft>r  the  wkr 
expenditures  of  1815,  and  afterwards  sack  bods  atmoalty  *• 
should  be  necessary  to  meet  the  warappropriatieos.* 

This  financial  expos£  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasory  waa 
received  with  great  anxiety.  It  presented  to  the  view  of  con- 
gress and  the  people,  the  real  situation  of  the  national  trea- 
sury, the  slate  of  public  credil,  and  the  circulating  medium. 
No  effectual  provision  was  made  at  tbe  commencement  of  the 
war  for  meeting  its  expenses,  other  than  acts  of  congress  au- 
thorizing (he  borrowing  of  money,  and  issuing  treasury  notes ; 
and  no  receipts  at  the  treasury  were  had  on  account  of  the 
war  taxes  until  more  than  a  year  af^er  they  were  impoMd. 
During  this  time  the  war  debt  had  accumulated  to  an 
amount  which  threatened  the  deslrucdon  of  public  credit. 
Mr.  Dallas's  measures  went  in  a  great  degree  to  ctMrect  the 
evil.  The  system  of  taxes  and  internal  duties  which  he  re- 
commended were,  with  some  unimportant  variations,  adopted. 

JVatienal  Bank.  On  the  subject  of  his  project  for  a  na- 
tional bank,  (here  was  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment.  Wbe- 
ther  it  was  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  conj^vss  to  cre- 
ate such  an  institution,  was  a  question  which  had  long  divided 
public  opinion.  It  was  not  given  by  any  express  clause  in  the 
constitution,  and  by  a  subsequent  amendment  it  was  provided, 
"  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  con- 

'■<> _ 

*  Ofr  DaUsi'i  oxpoii,  OotoUr  1814. 
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stitutioD,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states,  respectively,  or  to  the  people.^'  One  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution gave  congress  the  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  effect  the  powers  delegated  to  them. 
This  general  indefinite  power,  the  extent  of  which  is  always 
to  be  judged  of  in  the  first  instance  by  the  body  who  is  to  ex- 
ercise it,  has  ever  been  construed  to  extend  to  any  measm*e 
which  it  is  found  convenient  to  adopt.  With  this  disposition 
to  a  liberal  construction  of  their  own  powers,  the  first  con- 
gress under  the  constitution  established  a  national  bank  as 
a  measure  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the 
financial  powers  expressly  delegated  by  the  constitution. 
The  measure,  however,  was  severely  reprobated  by  a  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  legislature  as  unconstitutional ;  and 
when  the  charter  expired  it  was  refused  to  be  renewed.  In 
the  extended  financial  operations  incident  to  "a  state  of  war, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  specie  circulating  mediuod,  the  want 
of  such  an  institution  was  greatly  felt,  and  constitutional  scru- 
ples disappeared.  But  to  the  project  of  the  secretary,  there 
were  peculiar  objections.  This  bank  was  to  consist  of  a  spe- 
cie capital  of  six  millions  only ;  the  other  forty  forty-four 
were  to  consist  of  debt  against  the  United  States,  which  the 
bank  could  not  alienate,  or  in  any  manner  convert  into  ac- 
tive capital,  and  of  course  could  afford  no  aid  in  banking  op- 
erations. With  these  limited  means,  the  bank  was  required 
to  loan,  at  the  call  of  government,  thirty  millions,  or  five  times 
its  active  capital,  and  to  furnish  a  circulating  medium  for  the 
nation :  its  discounts  of  course  must  be  liberal :  it  must  throw 
out  an  immense  quantity  of  bills  into  circulation ;  to  restrain 
which  there  was  no  limitation.  The  consequence  must  be  a 
want  of  means  to  redeem  its  bills  in  specie ;  and  another  in- 
evitable consequence,  a  depreciation  of  the  currency.  It 
might  afford  a  convenient  mode  of  disposing  of  forty- four 
milhons  of  the  public  debt,  but  the  sacrifice  was  deemed  too 
great.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  paper  money  scheme  in 
the  hands  of  individuals  who  might  pervert  it  to  the  most  per- 
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nidoua  purposes.  Tbe  ccxnmittee  of  mysand  nteans,  how- 
erer,  reported  a  bill  to  the  house,  estabUabiag  a  bank  upoa 
the  secretary's  principles.  After  utidei|^g  a  diacuuioa  of 
leveral  weeks,  tbe  features  of  the  Ull  were  enlirel;  chsDged. 
It  was  altered  from  a  paper  to  a  specie  bank.  It  was  holdeD 
to  redeem  its  bills  with  specie ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the 
treasury  notes,  and  one-half  the  United  Sutee  stock  paid  in 
by  subscribers,  might  be  sold  in  maritet  at  tbe  pleasure  of  tbe 
bank  ;  and  the  institution  was  to  be  under  no  obligation  to 
loan  money  to  the  goTcnunenU  The  capital  was  to  consist 
of  thirty  millions,  one-sixth  part  specie,  and  tfaeolher  United 
States  stock  and  treasury  notes.  A  bill  inccwpoiatiDg  a  bank 
upon  these  principles  finally  passed  both  honaes,  and  was 
presented  to  the  President  for  approbation.  The  ezecolire, 
pfefening  the  system  .of  the  secretary,  disapproved  the  bill, 
and  returned  it  with  his  objecliims,  stating  that  waiving  the 
constitutional  question  which  he  considered  as  being  at  rest 
by  tbe  variaus  acts  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  government,  tbe  bank  in  his  opnion  was 
calculated  to  afford  no  efficient  aid  to  the  government.  The 
•mount  of  public  stock,  which  would  be  absorbed  by  tbe 
bank,  and  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  retain,  would  have 
no  sensible  effect  to  raise  tbe  public  credit ;  while  by  throw- 
ing into  market  such  parts  of  it  as  they  were  authorized  to 
sell,  they  might  contribute  to  its  Airther  depression.  Not  be- 
ing obliged  to  loan  money  to  government,  no  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  benefit  was  to  be  expected  from  that  source,  and 
being  obliged  to  redeem  their  bills  by  specie  payments,  they 
would  be  so  confined  in  their  operations  as  not  to  afford  a  cir- 
culating medium.  That  the  six  millions  of  specie  paid  in  by 
the  subscribers  would  probably  soon  be  drawn  out  for  expor- 
tation which  would  further  increase  the  embarrassments 
arising  &X)ra  the  want  of  a  specie  circulating  medium.  That 
-a  bank,  with  the  exclusive  privileges  confeired  on  this,  ought 
to  purchase  their  charter  either  directly  by  an  adequate 
bonus,  or  indirectly  by  being  obliged  to  make  loans  to  gov- 
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eriiment  to  a  certain  amount  when  required ;  neither  of  which 
was  provided  for  in  the  act.  The  bill,  being  returned  to  the 
senate  with  the  President's  objections,  failed  of  being  support- 
ed by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  and  was  negatived* 

Treasury  Estimates.  On  the  27th  of  January,  the  secre- 
tary presented  another  report,  stating  that  the  charges  on  the 
treasury  for  the  year  1814,consisting  of  unsatisfied  appropri- 
ations of  the  preceding  year,  tne  sums  necessary  to  meet  the 
engagement  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  appropriations  for  the 
year  1814,  amounted  to  $57,694,590.70.  That  the  ways 
and  means  provided  to  meet  these  demanda  were, 

Cash  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1814, $5,196,482 

Amount  of  cash  received  for  revenue,  of  ev- 
ery description,  in  1814,     11,311,353 

Proceeds  of  loans  and  treasury  notes  in  1813, 
and  received  in  1814, 4,662,666 

Authority  to  borrow  and  issue  treasury  notes 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1814, 36,000,000 


$57,170,500 
On  this  statement  the  secretary  remarks,  the  calls  on  the 
treasury  are  positive  and  urgent;  the -ways  and  means  de- 
pending principally  on  the  loans  as  yet  unobtained,  are  pre- 
carious, and  not  to  be  relied  on. 
The  estimates  for  the  year  1815,  he  states  to  be, 

For  the  civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses, $1,979,289 

Military  department, 30,342,238 

Naval  department, 8,217,862 

Public  debt  necessary  to  be  provided  for  in 

1815, 15,493,145 


$  56,062,034 

The  ways  and  means  for  1815  are  the  existing  sources  of 

supply  embracing  cash  in  the  treasury,  direct  tax,  customs, 

internal  duties,  and  all  incidental  receipts,  and  amount  to 
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15,135,909,  leaving  a  deficit  of  more  than  forty  milliona,  to 
be  provided  for  by  additional  internal  taxea,  kaiu,  and  ianiei 
of  treasury  notes*  This  deficit  of  forty  milliiMu  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1815,  ti^ther  with  the  UDobtaiaed  loans  for 
1814,  both  amouDting  to  seventy-six  jniUions,  presented  a 
most  unprooiising  aspect.  After  making  his  statement  in 
detail,  the  secretary  coDcIudes  the  communication  by  remaric- 
ing,  that  when  be  perceives  that  more  than  forty  millions  are 
to  be  raised  for  the  sendee  of  the  year  1815,  by  an  appeal  to 
public  credit  through  the  medium  of  loans  and  treasury  notes, 
he  feels  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  event.  The  uaprom- 
ising  state  of  public  credit,  and  the  obstructed  state  of  the 
circulating  medium,  are  sufficiendy  known.  A  liberal  impc^ 
sition  of  taxes  during  the  present  session,  ought  to  raise  the 
public  credit,  were  it  not  for  countervailing  causes ;  but  it  can 
have  no  effect  in  Aimishing  a  national  circulating  medium. 
It  remains  therefore  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  decide 
whether  any  other  means  can  be  applied  to  restore  public 
credit,  re-establish  a  national  circulating  medium,  and  facili- 
tate the  anticipations  of  the  public  revenue.  The  opinion  of 
this  department  has  been  heretofore  frankly  expressed,  and  it 
remains  unchanged. 

MUitary  Expoii. — A  view  of  the  military  esubliahmenl  in 
prospect  for  the  year  1815,  was  as  unpromising  as  that  of  the 
treasury.  The  duties  of  the  department  of  war  had  in  the 
month  of  September  been  assigned  to  the  secretary  of  stale  -, 
and  on  the  17th  of  October,  Mr.  Monroe  as  acting  secretary 
at  war,  in  answer  lo  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  military 
committee,  gave  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  mili- 
tary department,  of  the  force  necessary  foP  the  service  of  the 
year  1815,  and  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  He  states  that  an 
effective  force  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  will  be  necssa. 
py  for  the  service  of  (he  year  1B15.  He  recommends  that  the 
present  military  establishment  of  63,448  men,  be  preserved  and 
filled  up,  and  an  additional  permanent  force  of  forty  thousand, 
be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-board  and  frontiers.     In 
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proposing  these  measures,  the  secretary  adds,  ^^  it  is  now  ap- 
parent that  the  object  of  the  British  government,  by  striking 
at  the  principal  sources  of  prosperity,  is  to  diminish  the  im- 
portance, if  not  destroy  the  political  existence  of  the  United 
States.  Forced  now  to  contend  for  our  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence, we  are  called  upon  to  display  all  the  patriotism 
which  distinguished  Americans  in  the  first  great  struggle. 
The  United  States  must  relinquish  no  right,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  There  was  no  middle  ground  to  rest  on.  The 
stronger  the  pressure,  and  the  greater  the  danger,  the  more 
firm  and  vigorous  will  be  the  resistance,  and  the  more  suc- 
cessfiil  the  result.  It  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  enemy  to 
lay  waste  and  destroy  our  cities  and  villages,  and  desolate  the 
country,  of  which  numerous  examples  had  already  been  af- 
forded. It  is  evidently  his  intention  to  press  the  war  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  sea-board,  and  from  Canada  to  invade 
the  adjoining  states;  while  at  the  same  time,  attempts  are 
made  on  the  city  of  New- York  and  other  important  points,  in 
the  vain  project  of  dismemberment  or  subjugation.  A  part 
of  his  scheme  evidently  appears  to  be  to  continue  the  inva- 
sion of  this  part  of  the  union,  while  a  separate  force  attacks 
the  state  of  Louisiana  in  the  hope  of  taking  possession  of 
New-Orleans,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the  great  out- 
let and  key  to  the  commerce  of  all  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  advantage 
which  a  great  naval  superiority  gives  the  enemy  by  enabling; 
him  to  move  his  troops  with  celerity,  firom  one  quarter  to 
another,  fi*om  Maine  to  Mississippi,  along  a  coast  of  two  thou^ 
sand  miles,  is  very  great.  A  small  force  moved  in  this  man- 
ner, for  the  purposes  avowed  by  the  British  commander, 
creates  an  alarm  in  every  part.  If  the  militia  are  to  be  relied 
on  as  the  principal  defence  of  the  coast  against  these  preda-^ 
tory  and  desolating  incursions,  by  interfering  with  their  or- 
dinary pursuits  of  industry,  it  will  be  attended  with  serious  in- 
terruption and  loss  to  them,  and  injury  to  the  public.  It  is 
an  object  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  to  provide  a 
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regular  force  nith  the  means  of  transporting  it  from  one  quar' 
ter  to  another,  thereby  following  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity  in  repelling  his  attacks, 
wherever  (hey  may  be  made.  Three  times  the  force  in  mi- 
litia has  been  employed,  the  secretary  stated,  at  our  princi- 
pal cities  on  the  coast  and  on  the  frontier,  and  in  marching  to 
and  returning  from  thence,  that  would  have  been  necessary  in 
regular  troops,  and  the  expense  has  been  more  than  propor- 
tionably  augmented.  But  to  bring  the  war  to  an  honourable 
termination,  we  must  not  be  contented  with  merely  defending 
ourselves.  Difierent  feelings  must  be  touched,  and  different 
apprehensions  excited  in  the  British  government.  By  push- 
ing the  war  into  Canada,  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  tribes  is 
secured,  and  their  services  commanded,  which  would  be  otb. 
crwise  turned  against  us.  The  coast  is  relieved  from  the 
desolation  threatened,  and  we  have  in  our  bands  a  safe  pledge 
of  an  honourable  peace.  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  into  the  field  a  regular  array  of  one 
hundred  thousand  effective  men  for  the  next  campaign.  Such 
a  foicc,  aided  in  extraordinary  emergencies  by  volunteers, 
and  miiilia,  will  remove  all  inquietude,  as  to  the  final  result 
of  the  contest,  and  secure  lo  the  United  States  a  safe  ami 
honourable  peace." 

But  the  great  question  remains,  how  is  this  force  (o  be  ob- ' 
laincd  ?  For  the  recruiting  service  of  the  last  year  a  bounty 
has  been  offered  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  to  each  recruit,  ninety- 
six  dollars  a  year  wages,  and  clothing  during  the  time  of 
service.  Recruiting  rendezvous  had  been  opened  at  sixty 
different  places  in  the  United  Slates,  and  to  ensure  the  ac- 
tivity of  recruiting  officers,  they  were  allowed  four  dollars  for 
each  man  obtained.  Two  millions  of  dollars  had  been  paid 
out  in  bounties  and  premiums  in  the  recruiting  service,  from 
January  to  September,  1814,  and  during  that  time,  and  with 
these  exertions,  only  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
jiinety-eight  men  had  been  obtained :  and  not  more  than  one 
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half  of  that  number  had  reached  the  army  in  season  for  active 
service  in  the  campaign  of  1814.  The  army,  which  on  pa- 
per stood  at  62,448  men,  did  not  at  the  close  of  the  campaign 
exceed  half  that  number  of  effectives.  The  recruiting  ser- 
vice for  the  ensuing  year  was  still  more  unpromising.  The 
campaign  of  1814  had  been  severe,  fatiguing,  and  hazardous ; 
that  of  1815  wore  a  still  more  threatening  aspect.  The  sol- 
dier had  now  to  expect  to  meet  the  veteran  troops  of  Great 
Britain,  inured  to  twenty  years'  service  in  the  open  field. 
Nearly  all  those  who  could  be  supposed  willing,  either  from 
motives  of  patriotism  or  interest,  to  pledge  their  lives  to  gov- 
ernment had  already  been  enlisted ;  and  it  would  be  per- 
fectly vain  and  illusory  to  attempt  the  raising  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  the  number  wanted  according  to  the  secre- 
tary's estimate,  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

Plan  of  the  Secretary  at  War  for  filing  the  Ranks  of  the 
Army.  With  these  views,  the  secretary,  who  was  not  a  man 
to  propose  an  object  without  adequate  means  to  accomplish 
it,  was  induced  to  abandon  the  system  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, and  propose  one  of  compulsory  service.  His  report 
embraced  four  plans;  but  the  first  and  the  one  which  he 
strongly  recommended,  was  by  far  the  most  simple,  energetic, 
and  effectual.  He  proposed  that  the  free  male  iK>pulation  of 
the  United  States,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five,  and  which  according  to  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ten,  amounted  to  between  nine  and  ten  hundred  thousand, 
should  be  formed  into  classes  of  one  hundred  men  each,  by 
local  precincts,  with  a  view  to  the  equal  distribution  of  prop- 
erly among  the  several  classes  ;  and  that  each  class  furnish 
their  proportion  of  men  required  within  thirty  days  after  the 
classification,  and  replace  them  in  case  of  casualty :  all  th^ 
taxable  property  within  the  precinct  of  each  class  to  be  taxerf 
to  pay  an  extra  bounty  to  the  recruits.  The  men  want- 
ed were  to  be  designated  by  draft,  if  volunteers  did  not  offer.* 
Estimating  the  whole  number  of  citizens  of  the  requisite  age 
at  a  million,  and  the  number  Wanted  at  seventy  tkotlisarid, 
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would  give  seven  men  to  each  class.  The  recruits  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  recruiting  officer  of  the  district,  and 
marched  to  such  place  of  general  rendezvous  as  should  be 
designated  by  the  secretary  at  war*  Particular  persons  in 
each  county  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  carry  this 
system  into  execution. 

The  secretary,  aware  that  this  vras  bringing  the  war  home 
to  the  feelings  of  congress  and  their  constituents,  and  that 
there  probably  might  be  strong  objections  to  the  plan,  assigns 
his  reasons  for  the  measure.  That  it  will  be  eflectual^  can- 
not, he  observes,  be  doubted  f  the  men  contemplated  will 
soon  be  raised,  and  there  can  be  no  well  grounded  constitu- 
tional objections.  Congress  have  a  right  to  declare  war  and 
to  raise  regular  armies  without  restriction*  k  is  intended 
that  this  plan  should  operate  on  all  alike ;  none  are  exempt- 
ed but  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  gov* 
ernors  of  the  several  states.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  congress  could  not  carry  this  power  into  effect,  otherwise 
than  by  accepting  the  voluntary  services  of  individuals.  It 
might  happen  that  an  army  could  not  be  raised  in  that  mode  ; 
the  power  then  would  have  been  granted  in  vain.  The 
safety  of  the  state  might  depend  upon  such  an  army,  and  be 
jeopardized  by  delay.  Long  continued  invasions,  conducted 
by  regular  and  well  diciplined  troops,  can  best  be  repelled 
by  troops  of  the  same  character.  Courage  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree mechanical.  A  small  body,  well  trained,  accustomed  to 
action,  and  gallantly  led  on,  often  breaks  down  three  or  four 
times  the  number  of  more  respectable  and  brave,  but  raw 
and  undiciplined  troops.  The  sense  of  danger  is  diminished 
by  frequent  exposure  without  harm;  and  confidence  inspired 
by  a  knowledge  that  reliance  may  be  placed  on  others :  this 
knowledge  is  obtained  in  no  other  way  but  by  actual  service 
together.  The  power  granted  to  congress  to  raise  armies, 
was  made  with  a  knowledge  of  all  these  circumstances.  The 
fraipers  of  the  institution,  and  the  statei^  wh#  ratifi^  it.  koew 
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the  advantage  which  an  enemy  might  have  by  regular  forces, 
and  intended  to  place  their  country  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  idea  that  Congress  cannot  raise  an  army  in  any  other 
mode  than  by  accepting  the  voluntary  services  of  individuals, 
the  secretary  observes,  is  repugnant  to  the  uniform  construc- 
tion of  all  grants  of  power,  and  to  the  first  principles  and 
leading  objects  of  the  constitution.  An  unqualified  grant  of 
power  gives  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
This  is  a  universal  law  of  construction  that  admits  of  no  ex- 
ception. The  conservation  of  the  state  is  a  duty  paramount 
to  all  others.  The  commonwealth  has  a  right  to  the  ser- 
vices of  all  its  citizens ;  or  rather  the  citizens  composing  the 
commonwealth  have  a  right  to  the  services  of  each  other  to 
repel  any  danger  which  may  be  threatened.  In  what  man- 
ner this  service  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  citizens  is  the 
object  of  legislation.  All  that  is  to  be  dreaded  in  such  cases 
is  the  abuse  of  power,  and  the  constitution  has  provided  am- 
ple security  against  that  evil.  In  support  of  the  position  that 
congress  have  a  right  to  compel  the  military  services  of  indi- 
viduals, the  militia  laws  are  a  conclusive  proof  and  a  striking 
example.  That  whole  system  is  founded  on  compulsion  ; 
the  militia  man  is  enrolled  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  disciplined, 
called  into  active  service,  and  subject  to  martial  law,  without 
his  consent.  The  militia  service  calls  fi*om  home,  for  long 
terms,  whole  districts  of  country ;  none  can  elude  the  call ;  few 
can  avoid  the  service ;  and  those  who  do  are  compelled  to  pay 
great  sums  for  substitutes.  The  plan  proposed  fixes  upon  no 
one  personally,  and  opens  to  all  a  chance  of  declining  the  ser- 
vice. It  is  the  principal  object  of  this  plan  to  engage  in  defence 
of  the  state,  the  unmarried  and  youthful,  who  can  best  be  spared, 
and  tosecure  to  them  an  adequate  compensation,  from  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  the  more  wealthy  of  every  class.  Great 
confidence  is  entertained  that  such  contribution  will  be  made 
in  time  to  avoid  a  draft.  The  secretary  finally  adduced  in 
support  of  his  plan,  the  example  of  the  revolutionary  war; 
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It  then  filled  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  and  led  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  contest.  Should  the  United  States 
make  this  exertion,  the  war  would  probably  soon  end.  It  is 
in  their  power  to  expel  the  British  from  the  American  conti- 
nent. Against  the  united  and  vigorous  efforts  of  America,  the 
resistance  of  the  enemy  must  be  feeble.  Success  in  defeating 
the  schemes  of  the  enemy,  and  obtaining  an  honourable  peace, 
will  place  the  United  States  on  higher  ground  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  than  they  have  ever  held  at  any  former  period. 
In  future  European  wars,  their  commerce  will  be  allowed  to 
take  its  lawful  range  unmolested :  respected  abroad,  and  happy 
^t  home,  the  United  States  will  have  accomplished  the  great 
objects  for  which  they  have  so  long  contended :  as  a  nation 
they  will  have  little  to  dread,  as  a  people  little  to  desire.* 

To  fill  the  ranks  of  the  existing  army,  the  secretary  calcu- 
lated, would  require  four  to  each  class,  and  about  the  same 
numberto  raise  the  proposed  additional  corps  of  forty  thousand. 
It  was  only  to  constitute  every  twelfth  free  male  citizen  of 
^e  United  States,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five, 
a  soldier  during  the  war,  and  all  the  brilliant  objects  enume- 
rated in  the  secretary's  report  would  probably  be  realized. 
Three  other  plans  were  proposed  as  substitutes  for  this,  but 
all  of  them  being  less  efficient,  and  equally  objectionable ;  the 
secretary  relied  on  this  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Two  objects  were  proposed  by  the  raising  of  this  army : 
one,  the  defence  of  the  territory  ;  the  other,  the  conquest  of 
Canada.  But  his  arguments  were  now  addressed  to  a  body 
who  had  given  up  the  plan  of  the  Canadian  conquest,  and 
whose  undivided  attention  was  directed  to  an  efficicint  system 
pf  defence. 

The  secretaries  of  the  treasury  and  war,  both  recently  ap- 
pointed to  those  offices,  in  their  reports  to  congress,  laid  open 
with  great  faithfulness  and  ability  the  embarrassments  under 
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^vhich  the  financial  and  military  af&irs  of  the  nation  labour- 
ed, and  proposed  remedies,  bold,  energetic,  and  eflectual,  but 
such  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  were  liale  antici- 
pated. It^w^is  not  expected  that  in  a  contest  for  the  rights 
of  some  thousands  of  American  seamen,  who  had  been  gross- 
ly injured,  these  seamen  would  in  consequence  thereof  be  im-* 
mured  in  Dartmoor  prison,  and  one  hundred  thousand  fre^ 
citizens  of  the  United  States  be  compelled  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  army.  Buit  war  once  declared,  there  was  no  resting 
point;  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation  were  pledged  for 
its  support ;  and  that  legislature  who  are  not  prepared,  if  the 
occasion  calls,  to  compel  every  citizen,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  to  take  their  stand  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  to  take 
so  much  of  the  treasure  of  the  nation  as  is  necessary  t^  ac- 
complish the  objects  of  the  contest,  even  to  its  last  cent,  must 
not  declare  war.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  temper  of  con- 
gress, nor  could  they  be  brought  to  it  by  the  reasonings  of  the 
secretaries. 

The  plan  of  the  secretary  at  war  was  not  even  honoured  with 
a  discussion  in  either  house  of  congress.  No  bill  was  ever  in- 
troduced embracing  its  principles.  The  measure  was  deem- 
ed too  strong,  and  too  nearly  allied  to  European  conscrip- 
tions and  impressments  for  republican  America. 

Aft  a  substitute,  Mr.  Giles,  of  the  military  committee,  in- 
troduced a  bill  into  the  senate,  authorizing  the  President  to 
call  upon  the  executives  of  each  state,  for  their  propor^ 
tion  of  eighty  thousand  militia,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  confined 
also  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  raised,  or  an  adjoining 
state.  This  corps  was  to  be  raised  by  draft,  on  failure  of 
volunteers  offering  themselves  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  all  perr 
sons  subject  to  military  duty  were  to  be  classed,  with  refer- 
ence also  to  property,  in  such  manner,  that  one  from  9ach 
class  could  supply  the  requisite  number.  Their  services, 
being  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  were  to 
be  merely  of  a  defensive  character.     This  bill,  with  little  va- 
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riation,  passed  both  houses ;  and  being  a  substitute  for  the  reg- 
ular force  contemplated  by  the  secretary  at  war,  manifestdi 
an  unequivocal  determination  to  abandon  the  project  of  con- 
quering the  Canadas* 

Emliitmeni  of  Minors.  Another  bill  was  alsoiintroduced 
from  the  same  committee  in  aid  of  the  recruiting  service,  in- 
creasing the  land  bounty  to  330  acres,  and  providing  that 
persons  under  the  age  of  twenty«one  years  may  be  enlisted 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  guardians,  or  masters. 
The  last  provision  was  opposed  as  impolitic,  tending  Co  se- 
duce and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  American  youth ;  to  take 
them  from  the  wise  and  wholesome  restraint  of  their  parents 
and  guardians,  and  expose  them  to  the  seduction  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  camp,  before  they  had  anrived  to  years  of 
discretion :  that  it  was  clothing  them  with  the  powo*  of  bind- 
ing themselves  by  their  contracts  in  a  most  important  point, 
when  by  the  laws  of  all  the  states  they  were  deemed  incapa- 
ble of  making  contracts :  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  as  it 
impaired  and  defeated  the  existing  obligations  of  a  lawful 
contract  between  the  minor  apprentice  and  his  master.  These 
objections  however,  were  overruled,  and  the  bill  with  this 
provision  passed,  on  the  ground  that  persons  of  this  age 
ever  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  military  national 
force:  that  such  persons  usually  made  the  best  soldiers, 
would  more  easily  learn,  and  readily  submit  to  the  discipline 
of  the  camp,  and  that  a  nation  at  war,  was  entitled  to  Che 
services  of  all  its  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  for  its  de- 
fence. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Jfavy.  The  secretary  of 
die  navy,  in  his  report  of  the  15th  of  November,  in  a  mild, 
qualified,  and  cautious  manner,  recommended  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen  for  the  supply  of  the  navy.  His  propo- 
sition was  that  some  regular  system  be  established,  by  which 
the  voluntary  enlistments  for  the  navy  may  derive  occasional 
reinforcement  firom  the  service  of  those  seamen,  who,  pursu- 
ing their  own  private  occupations^  are  exempt  firom  public 
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service  of  any  kind ;  and  that^  for  this  purpose,  descriptive 
registers  be  kept  in  each  district,  of  all  the  seamen  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States;  and  that  provision  be  made  by  law 
for  classing  them,  and  calling  into  public  service,  in  succession, 
for  reasonable  stated  periods,  such  portions  or  classes  as  the 
public  service  might  require.  He  also  recommended  thees* 
tablishment  of  a  board  of  navy  inspectors,  to  have  the  gene- 
ral superintendence  and  direction  of  the  affiurs  of  the  navy^ 
and  authority  over  all  the  ofiicers  and  agents  employed  in 
that  department:  that  naval  stations  be  designated  within 
the  United  States  by  convenient  boundaries,  and  an  officer 
of  rank  and  confidence  should  reside  in  each,  who  should, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  navy  board,  superintend  and 
control  the  officers  of  the  navy  within  his  district* 

In  the  senate,  Mr.  Tait,  from  the  committee  of  naval  affiiirs, 
reported  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  admitak*  In 
congress,  the  project  of  the  secretary  for  registering  and 
classing  the  seamen,  and  calling  or  impressing  them  into 
public  service,  was  rejected,  more  on  account  of  the  popular 
odium  attached  to  the  idea  of  impressment  or  compulsory 
service,  than  any  intrinsic  objection  to  the  plan*  Elxperience 
has  demonstrated  that  a  navy  is  the  cheapest,  and  only  ade- 
quate mode  of  defence*  Should  the  United  States  lever  be 
engaged  in  another  war,  it  must  be  of  a  maritime  character. 
Government  has  done  much  for  its  sea-faring  citizens  ;  the 
present  war  is  carried  on,  and  nearly  a  hundred  million  of 
dollars  has  been  expended,  in  vindication  of  their  rights* 
Their  brethren  on  land  have  marched  to  the  Canadian  bor- 
der, endured  every  hardship,  and  laid  down  their  lives  by 
thousands  in  support  of  their  cause*  The  government  then 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  their  services  when  required 
to  man  its  navy.  The  most  desirable  mode  is  voluntary  en- 
listment ;  but  in  times  of  great  danger  this  source  may  &il, 
ai)d  resort  must  be  had  to  compulsion.  Bete  two  plans  only 
present  themselves;  one  the  English  mode  ofr  sending  out 
press  gangs,  seizmg  sailors  wherever  they  can  be  found,  and 
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dragging  them  on  board  the  ships  of  war;  the  other,  the  one 
pointed  out  by  the  secretary;  of  the  two,  no  American  can 
doM>t  which  is  the  most  eligible.  The  proposition  of  the  naval 
committee  for  the  appointment  of  admirals,  was  alsorljected  i 
congress  however,  in  pursuance  of  the  secretary's  plan,  es- 
tablished a  board  of  conunissioners  for  the  naval  service,  to 
consist  of  three  officers  of  rank,  not  under  that  of  post  cap- 
tain. This  board  was  attached  to  the  office  of  the  secretary, 
and  under  his  superintendence,  to  discharge  many  of  the  im- 
portant duties  assigned  to  it,  relative  to  the  procurement  of 
naval  storeff,-  and  materials  for  the  constructioa  and  acma- 
menC  of  ships  of  war,  relative  to  diefar  employment,  and  to 
all  matters  connected  with  the  naval  establishment  of  the 
ignited  States. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  session,  communications  were 
received^  and  laid  before  congress  from  the  American  envoys 
at  Ghent,  which  precluded  all  reasonable  expectations  of 
peace.  They  contained  what  was  then  declared  to  be  the 
British  ultimatum,  and  which  was  such  as  none  but  a  con- 
quered country  would  accept.  No  alternative  therefore 
appeared,  but  to  prosecute  the  war  in  future  by  the  coropuN 
Sory  |ervice  of  the  citizens,  cither  in  some  of  the  methods 
poinfeff  out  by  the  secretary  at  war,  or  in  some  other  manner 
to  be  d'iftVised  by  the  wisdom  of  congress. 

Peace.  While  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  nature  in  the 
military  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  nation  seemed  to  be  ac- 
cumulating upon  the  administration;  and  congress  and  the 
people  were  looking  forward  with  great  anxiety  to  the  events 
of  the  coming  year ;  the  long  wished  for  but  unexpected  news 
of  peace  arrived  on  the  1 3th  of  February,  and  relieved  the 
administration  and  the  country  from  all  embarrassment. 

At  no  period  since  the  darkest  time  of  the  revolutionary 
war  had  the  afbars  of  the  United  States  ever  assumed  so  un- 
]>ffomising  an  aipe&t.  Congress,  convened  over  the  smoking 
i'uins  of  tl^lhsapitol,  had  before  them  an  actual  deficit  of 
thirty-nine  ibillions,  and  an  estimate  for  the  service  of  the 
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coming  year,  of  upwards  of  thirty  millions  to  be  supplied  only 
by  loans,  without  credit  to  borrow  a  dollar  on  any  terms  short 
of  such  as  indicated  a  bankruptcy ;  no  system  of  taxation 
adequate  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  moneys  re- 
quired:, no  circulating  medium  in  which  the  public  had  any 
confidence,  for  the  transaction  of  private  business,  or  the 
collection  of  the  revenue :  the  union  invaded  at  each  ex- 
tremity: eighty  thousand  men  necessary  for  the  objects  of 
the  war,  and  none  to  be  obtained  but  by  a  conscription  or 
compulsory  draft  of  the  same  character,  and  embracing  as 
great  a  proportion  of  citizens,  as  had  ever  been  adopted  in 
France.  These  circumstances  prepared  the  people  and  the 
government  cordially  to  embrace  the  terms  of  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Rinaian  Mediation  propoaed  to  Mr.  Adimii  CrflrrM**^*^*^  to  the  Ame- 
rican Goyemment—Acceptad.— 'Appointment  of  Envqyi.— Their  In- 
ilnictions.^Mediation  rejected  by  tlie  Prince  Regent-^Britiih 
Propotition  for  a  Direct  Negotiation^^-Acoepted  liy  the  United 
States. — Appointment  of  Additional  Ehtoji^— llieir  Imtmotioiia.— 
Meetiofr  of  the  Britidi  and  American  Enroya  at  Ghent.— Britiah 
Propotitiont,  and  Ultimatimu— ^American  ProporitioMi— ^Britiah  fin- 
voyt  communicate  with  their  Goremmenty  and  leoeife  dilEarent  In- 
■tnictions.^Tbeir  Ultimatum  waived.— The  Nefotiatioai  piooeed, 
and  terminate  in  a  Treaty  of  Peacc^Treaty  ratified  hy  both  Gor- 
emments.— Proceedings  at  New-Orieana  immediale]^  after  the 
Peace.— Rejoicings  thnnighoat  the  United  Statea*— Prerident'a  Mea- 
sage,  communicating'  the  subject  to  Congress.- Peace  EstaUtdunent. 
— Effects  of  the  War  on  the  National  Character. 


Russian  Mediation  proposed.  At  the  period  when  the  in- 
telligence of  the  war  reached  the  emperor  of  Russia,  his  em- 
pire was  invaded  by  a  French  army  which  was  then  ap- 
proaching his  capital,  and  threatened  the  subjugation  of  the 
nation.  The  whole  Russian  population  was  in  arms  for  the 
defence  of  their  territory.  England  was  in  close  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  was  the  only  European  power,  not  under  the 
control  of  France.  Russia  depended  on  her  for  important 
aids  at  this  crisis.  It  was  therefore  with  the  deepest  solici- 
tude that  the  emperor  viewed  this  war,  which  would  necessa- 
rily cause  a  powerful  diversion  of  the  English  force  from 
their  common  enemy.  Russia  was  at  this  time  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  United  States,  and  a  considerable  commerce 
existed  between  the  two  countries,  profitable  to  both.  Pow- 
erful motives  of  interest  induced  the  Russian  government,  to^ 
desire  a  speedy  tennination  of  the  American  war,  which  they 
termed  an  episode  to  the  European.  On  the  20th  of  Sei>- 
tember,  1813,  Count  Romanzoff  the  Russian  chancellor  and 
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secretary  of  state,  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  requesting  an  interview  with  him  the  next  eve- 
ning, at  which,  by  the  emperor's  command,  he  stated,  that 
having  made  peace  and  established  the  relations  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  the  emperor  was  much 
disappointed  to  find,  that  the  whole  benefit,,  which  he  ex- 
pected his  subjects  to  derive  from  that  event  was  likely  to  be 
defeated  by  this  new  war.  That  it  had  occurred  to  the  em- 
peror that  an  amicable  arrangement  between  the  parties 
might  be  better  accomplished,  and  the  differences  more  easily 
accommodated  by  an  indirect,  than  by  a  direct  negotiation* 
That  his  majesty  had  directed  him  to  inquire  if  the  American 
ambassador  was  aware  of  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  if  he  should  offer  his  mediation  for  the  puppose 
of  effecting  a  pacification. 

Mr  Adams  replied,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  speak 
on  the  subject  otherwise,  than  from  the  general  knowledge 
he  had  of  the  sentiments  of  his  government.  That  so  far 
from  knowing  what  their  ideas  were  as  to  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  he  had  not  at  that  moment  received  any  official  in- 
formation of  its  declaration.  But  that  he  well  knew  it  was 
with  reluctance  that  they  engaged  in  the  war,  and  he  was  very 
sure  that  whatever  determination  they  might  form  upon  the 
proposal  of  the  emperor's  mediation,  they  would  consider  his 
proposal  as  a  new  evidence  of  the  emperor's  friendship  for 
the  United  States  ;  and  he  knew  of  no  obstacle  or  difficulty 
which  would  occasion  them  to  decline  it.  The  American 
minister  proceeded  to  remark,  that  he  knew  the  war  must 
affect  Unfavourably  the  interests  of  Russia,  be  highly  injuri- 
ous both  to  the  United  States  and  £ngland,  and  no  good 
likely  to  result  from  it  to  any  one. 

The  Count  replied,  that  he  had  considered  it  altogether  in 
the  same  light,  and  so  had  the  emperor,  who  had  himself  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  authorizing  this  mediation.  He  thought 
that  an  indirect  negotiation  conducted  at  Pctersburgh,  aided 
by  the  conciliatory  wishes  of  a  friend  to  both  parties  might 
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aoMOth  down  diflScultiet,  wtuch  in  a  direct  discaaaioD  between 
the  principsl*,  aiigbt  be  found  insuperable.  To  a  mahnl 
friend,  each  parly  might  exhibit  all  iu  datma  and  comphinta, 
without  danger  of  ezcitbg  irritation,  or  raising  inpedimelita. 
The  part  of  Rosaia  woatd  be  to  bear  both  sidea,  and  nse  her 
best  endearoun  to  ctmciliale  than.* 

4>n  the  8th  of  March,  1813,  Mr.  Daachkoff,  the  Russian 
mloisterto  the  United  Slates,  bj  order  of  the  emperor,  conuna- 
nicaled  bis  i^r  of  mediation  to  the  American  goTenunent ;  ob- 
sernog  tharWa  imperial  majesty  foresees  with  great  regret 
Jhe  shackles  which  this  new  episode  opposes  to  the  commer- 
cial prospeAy  of  nations.  The  love  of  humanity,  and  what 
tha  f)||peror  owes  to  his  subjects,  whoae  commerce  has  al- 
•^  ready  sufficiently  snflered,  command  him  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  poirer  to  remove  the  evila  which  this  war  is  jneparing 
Ibr  those  nations  who  will  not  take  part  in  iL  His  majesty  is 
cmvinced  that  America  has  done  all  she  could  to  prevent 
''tins  nipture.  In  a  direct  discussion,  every  thing  would  tend 
^  excite  the  prejudices  and  asperities  of  the  parties ;  to  pre- 
vent this,  his  majesty,  gratified  at  being  able  to  ^vea  proof 
of  his  friendship  alike  to  the  king  of  Great  Britian  and  the 
United  States  ofiers  them  his  mediatiou;  and  should  bo 
hi^Iy  graced  if  a  like  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Stales  should  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  progress  of  this 
new  war,  and  of  extinguishing  it  in  its  origin. 

Ace^Ud  by  iKt  tfmted  States.  This  offer  of  mediation 
was  readily  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  and 
on  the  11th  of  March,  the  secretary  of  state  anstfered  the 
note  of  Mr.  Daschkoff  by  observing,  that  the  President  was 
highly  gratified  with  these  strong  proofs  of  that  humane  and 
enlightened  policy  which  had  characterized  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia ;  and  saw  in  the  overture,  and  in  the  'cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  the  friendly  interest  which  his  impe- 
rial majesty  takes  in  the  welfare  of  the  United  States.     A  war 

*  Hr.  Aduna  to  (he  weratuj  of  Mate. 
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between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  must  materially 
affect  the  commerce  of  Russia ;   and  it  was  worthy  of  the 
high  character  of  a  prince,  distinguished  by  his  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  his  subjects,  to  interpose  his  good  oflBces  for 
the  restoration  of  peace.    The  United  States,  conscious  that 
they  were  not  the  aggressors  in  the  contest,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, had  borne  wrongs  for  a  series  of  years  before  t|^y 
appealed  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights,  are  ready  to  lay 
them  down  as  soon  as  Great  Britain  ceases  to  violate  them* 
Many  inconveniences  attending  a  direct  communication  be- 
teen  the  parties,  may  be  avoided  by  the  mediation  of  a  third 
power,  possessing  the  entire  confidence  of  bothJbeUig^nt^l 
To  the  claim  of  Russia  to  that  distinguished  conydera|)on,  the 
President,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  expresses  his  full 
acknowledgment;    and  in  the    personal  qualities  and  high 
character  of  the  emperor,  the  President  finds  a  sacred  pledge 
for  the  justice  and  impartiality  which  may  be  expected  irom 
his  decision.     Under  these  impressions,  the  President  will^ 
ingly  accepts  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  to  promote  peace 
between  the  United   States  and  Great  Britain ;  and  sucfi 
arrangements  will  be  made  without  delay,  as  will  afford  his 
imperial  majesty  the  opportunity  he  has  invited  to  interpose 
his  good  offices  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an 
event,* 

Commissioners  appointed.  In  conformity  with  these  views, 
and  without  waiting  to  know  whether  Great  Britain  would 
accept  the  proposed  mediation,  the  President,  in  the  recess  of 
the  senate,  immediately  appointed  Albert  Gallatin,  and  James 
A.  Bayard,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Adams,  the  American 
minister  at  Petersburgh,  jointly  and  severally,  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  under  the  mediation  of  Russia : 
the  two  former  to  proceed  directly  from  the  United  States 


*  CorrespoDdence  between  BAr.  Daschkoff  and  the  secretaiy  of  state 
of  May  8th  and  17tb,  1813. 
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til^oin  tkeir  colleague  in  Russia  oq  the  business  of  their  mis- 
sion. 
At  the  meeting  of  congress  in  the  following  May,  the  nomi* 
^  nation  of  the  envoys  was  laid  before  the  senate  for  their  ap* 
prohatienfc   To  the  appointment  of  Adams,  and  Bayard, 
there  were  no  personal  objections.  But  the  senate,  impressed 
widi  a  sense  of  the  singularity  of  the  measure  of  appointing 
^'    ana  sending  envoys  to  Russia,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  without  any  assurance  or  intimation  that  that 
power  wouM  accede  to  the  negotiation,  hesitated  to  confirm 
the  nominations.^    To  them  it  appeared  that  this  measure^ 
^nil^tiag  ||ii  over-anxiety  for  peace,  was  calculated  to  de- 
^t  t)l§  ob^pt.    Relying  however  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
jOxecutive,  and  unwilling  to  take  any  measure  which  should 
have  the  appearance  of  opposition  to  peace,  the  nominations 
of  Adams  and  Bayard  were  confirmed.    Mr.  Gallatin  being 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  the  duties  of  that  office  being 
fit  this  time  of  the  most  urgent  nature,  his  appointment  was 
strenuously  opposed.     A  resolution  passed  the  senate,  de- 
claring it  incompatible  with  the  public  interest  to  unite  the 
offices  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  envoy  to  a  foreign 
court   in  the   same  person:    and  another  inquiring  of  the 
President  whether  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  was 
vacated  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  his  accept- 
ance of  the  office  of  envoy ;  and  if  not,  under  what  authority 
and  by  whom  the  duties  of  that  office  were  to  be  discharged, 
in  his  absence.     In  reply,  the  President  stated,  that  the  office 
was  not  vacated,  and  that  the  duties  would  be  discharged, 
during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy.     The  senate  then  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  President  upon  the  subject.     On  their  waiting  on 
him,  he  observed,  that  he  regretted  that  the  appointment  of 
the  envoys  was  made  under  circumstances  which  deprived 
him  of  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  senate :  he  regretted  also 
that  they  had  not  taken  the  same  view  of  the  subject  that  he 
had  done.     As  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government*  he 
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could  hold  DO  conference  with  a  committee  of  the  senate,  011 
the  subject  of  the  appointment.  That  in  relation  to  treaties, 
and  appointments  to  office,  the  President  and  senate  were 
independent  of,  and  co-ordinate  with,  each  other.  If  they  ^ 
agree,  the  appointments  are  made;  if  they  dfiagrie,  they 
fail*  If  the  senate  wish  for  any  information  previous  to  their 
final  decision,  the  practice  has  been,  ever  keeping  in  view  the 
constitutional  relation  between  the  President  and  senate,  to 
request  the  executive  to  furnish  it,  or  to  refer  the  sullject  to  a 
committee  of  their  body,  who  might  communicate  dd  the  suliject 
with  the  head  of  the  propir  department.  The  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  the  senate  to  confer  immediately  i^itb  the  ezeoM 
tive  himself,  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  co-oidinate  relation 
between  the  executive  and  senate,  which  the  constitudon  has 
established.  The  President  added,  he  was  entirely  per-  ' 
suaded  of  the  purity  of  the  intentions  of  the  senate  in  the 
course  they  had  taken,  and  with  which,  according  to  his 
view  of  the  subject,  he  could  not  accord  ;  that  they  would  bc^ 
cheerfully  furnished  with  all  the  suitable  information  on  the 
subject  in  possession  of  the  executive,  in  any  mode  consistenl^ 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  the  settled  practice 
under  it.  On  the  question  to  advise  and  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  the  senate  the  yeas  were  17 
and  the  nays  18.*  Mr.  Gallatin  was,  however,  long  before 
this,  under  the  appointment  of  the  President  in  the  recess  of 
the  senate,  on  his  way  to  Russia,  and  his  appointment  was 
afterwards  confirmed. 

Their  Instructions.  On  the  15th  of  April,  the  envoys  were 
furnished  with  their  full  powers,  and  with  their  instructions 
in  detail  from  the  department  of  state.  In  these  it  is  stated, 
that  ^*  the  impressment  of  of  seamen,  and  illegal  blockades,  as 
more  particularly  exemplified  in  the  orders  in  council  are  the 
principal  causes  of  the  war;  had  not  Great  Britain  ob- 
stinately persisted  in  the  violation  of  these  important  rights, 

*  JouriMls  of  the  senate,  Jnne  1813. 
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Avar  would  not  have  been  declared.  It  wiH  eease  as  soon 
SIS  their  rights  are  ^respected*  The  propcwition  anade  by 
Mr.  Russell  to  the  British  government  immediately  after  the 
war,  and  the  answer  given  soon  after  to  Admiral  Warren's 
letter,  shoiy  the  grounds  on  which  the  United  States  are  will- 
ing to  adjust  the  controversy  relative  to  impressment.  This 
is  further  evinced  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  foreign 
relations,  and  the  act  of  congress  in  consequence  thereof.' 
To  accomodate  this  important  difference,  the  United  States  are 
wilfing  to  exclude  British  seamen  altogether  from  the  Ameri- 
can service*  It  is  fairly  to  be  presamed  that  if  this  law  is 
•arried  into  effect,  it  will  exclude  all  British  seamen  firom 
American  vessels.  As  a  further  ground,  the  President  is 
willing  to  stipulate,  that  all  native  British  subjects  who  shall 
hereafter  be  naturalized,  shall  be  with  this  condition,  that  they 
be  not  employed  in  the  American  sea  service. 

In  requiring  that  the  stipulation  to  exclude  British  seamen 
from  American  vessels,  with  the  regulations  for  carrying  it  in- 
to effect,  be  reciprocal  ^  it  is  desirable  that  a  provision  be 
be  made,  by  which  the  United  States  might  dispense  with  the 
obligation  it  imposes  on  American  citizens.  The  liberal  spi- 
rit of  the  laws  and  government  of  the  United  Slates,  h  un- 
friendly to  restrictions  On  their  citizens,  such  at  least  as  arc 
imposed  on  British  subjects  to  prevent  their  becoming  mem- 
bers of  other  societies.  To  secure  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  impressment  is  the  object ;  a  clear  and  distinct 
provision  must  be  made  against  this  practice ;  the  precise  form 
is  not  insisted  on^  provided  the  import  be  explicit.  All  that  is 
required  is,  that  in  consideration  of  the  act  to  be  performed  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  British  government  shall 
stipulate  in  some  adequate  manner  to  terminate  or  forbear 
the  practice*  It  has  been  suggested  as  an  e:i(pedient  mode 
of  adjusting  the  controversy,  that  British  cruisers  shall  have 
right  to  search  American  vessels  for  their  seamen  ;  but  that 
their  commanders  shall  be  subject  to  penalties  in  case  they 
make  mistakes  and  take  American  citizens.    By  such  an  ar- 
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raagement,  the  British  government  would  acquire  the  right  of 
search  for  seamen,  and  with  it,  that  of  impressing  from  Amer- 
ican vessels  the  subjects  of  all  other  powers*  By  admitting 
the  right,  the  principle  is  given  up,  and  the  door  opened 
to  every  kind  of  abuse.  The  same  objection  is  applicable 
to  every  other  arrangement,  which  withholds  the  respect  due 
to  the  American  flag,  by  not  allowing  it  to  protect  all  who 
sail  under  it. 

As  a  necessary  incident  to  any  mode  of  adjustxaent  it  is.ex- 
pected  that  all  American  seamen  who  have  been  impressed 
will  be  discharged,  and  mose  who  have  been  naturalized  un« 
der  British  laws  by  compulsive  service  be  permitted  to  with- 
dra)v«  The  great  object  with  regard  to  impressment  is,  that 
the  American  flag  shall  protect  its  crew :  providing  for  this  in  ^ 
a  satisfactory  manner,  the  envoys  are  empowered  efieclually 
to  secure  Great  Britain  against  the  employment  of  her  sear 
men  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  adopt  any 
measures  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  which 
shall  be  likely  to  accomplish  the  object.  To  the  exclusion  of 
British  seamen  from  the  American  service  no  repugnance  is 
felt*  It  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  United  States,  that  they 
ought  to  depend  on  their  own  population  for  the  supply  of 
their  ships  of  war,  and  merchant  service ;  and  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  an  abundant  resource. 

A  strong  desire  has  heretofore  been  expressed  by  the 
British  government,  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  an  ar- 
rangement to  prevent  the  detention  of  British  seamen  from 
their  vessels  in  American  ports.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  stipulation  to  that  effect  would  be  highly  satisfac- 
tory as  well  as  useful  to  Great  Britain.  This  alone,  it  is 
presumed,  will  furnish  a  strong  inducement  to  enter  into 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  on  the  subject  of  impress^ 
ment.  The  claim  is  not  inadmissible,  especially  as  the 
United  States  have  a  reciprocal  interest  in  the  restoration  of 
deserters  from  American  vessels  in  British  ports.  An  article 
such  as  has  been  heretofore  authorized  by  the  United 
States  may  be  adopted,  making  it  the  duty  of  each  party  to 
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deliver  them  up.  On  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  be 
cmpted  from  the  degrading  practice  of  impressment,  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  the  practice  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, supported  by  no  treaty,  nor  acquiesced  in  by  any 
nation.  A  submission  to  it  by  the  United  States  would  be 
the  abandonment  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  of  all  claim  to 
neutral  rights,  and  of  all  other  rights  on  the  ocean.  The 
practice  is  not  founded  on  any  belligerent  right :  the  greatest 
extent  to  which  the  belligerent  claim  has  been  carried  over 
the  vessels  of  neutral  nations,  has  hem  to  board  and  take  from 
them  persons  employed  in  the  land  and  sea  service  of  an  en- 
emy, goods  contraband  of  war,  and  enemy's  property*  In 
all  the  discussions  of  questions  on  neutral  rights,  nothing  of 
the  British  claim  of  impressment  is  found,  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  it  in  any  treaty,  or  submission  to  it  by  any  power* 
This  claim  has  forthe  first  time  been  set  up  against  the  United 
States  only.  The  claim  is  in  fact  traced  to  another  source, 
the  allegiance  due  by  British  subjects  to  their  sovereign,  and 
his  right  by  virtue  thereof  to  their  service. 

"  Allegiance,''  the  instructions  proceed  to  remark,  "  is  a 
political  relation  between  the  sovereign  and  his  people,  which 
binds  the  latter  in  return  for  the  protection  they  receive. 
These  reciprocal  duties  have  the  same  limit ;  they  are  con- 
fmcd  to  the  dominions  of  the  sovereign,  beyond  which  he  has 
no  rights,  can  afford  no  protection,  and  can  of  course  claim 
no  allegiance.  A  citizen  or  subject  of  one  power  entering 
the  dominions  of  another,  owes  allegiance  to  the  latter  in  re- 
turn for  the  protection  he  receives.  Whether  the  sovereign  has 
a  right  to  claim  the  service  of  such  of  his  subjects  as  have  left 
his  own  dominions,  is  a  question  respecting  which  a  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist.  Certain  it  is  that  no  sovereign  has  a 
right  to  pursue  his  subjects  into  the  territory  of  another,  be  the 
object  what  it  may.  Such  an  entry,  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  power,  would  be  a  violation  of  its  territory.  That 
the  vessels  of  a  nation  are  considered  as  a  partof  the  territo- 
ry, with  the  exception  of  the  belligerent  right  only,  is  a  prin- 
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cjple  loo  well  established  to  be  brought  into  discussion. 
Each  has  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  own  vessels.  Its 
laws  govern  in  them^  and  offences  against  their  laws 
are  punishable  by  its  tribunals  only.  The  flag  of  a  nation 
protects  every  thing  sailing  under  it  in  time  of  peace ;  and  in 
time  of  war  likewise  with  the  exception  of  the  belligerent 
right  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war.  An  entry  on  board  of 
the  vessels  of  one  power  by  the  cruisers  of  another,  in  any 
other  case,  and  the  exercise  of  any  other  authority  over  them, 
is  a  violation  of  right,  and  an  act  of  hostility. 

The  British  govemmeot,  aware  of  the  correctness  of  this 
doctrine,  now  say,  they  do  not  contend  that  British  cruisers 
have  a  right  to  pursue  and  search  American  vessels  for  their 
seamen.  But  having  a  right  to  search  them  for  other  objects, 
and  being  lawfully  on  board,  and  finding  British  seamen 
there,  they  have  a  right  to  impress,  and  bring  them  away  un- 
der the  claim  of  allegiance.  When  we  see  a  systematic  pur* 
suit  of  American  vessels  by  British  cruisers,  and  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen  from  them,  not  at  a  port  of  the  enemy  where 
a  regular  blockade  has  been  instituted,  but  on  the  ocean,  on 
the  American  coast  and  harbours,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
impressment  is  not  the  real  motive,  and  the  other  only  a  pre- 
text. The  British  government  founds  its  right  of  impress- 
ment on  that  of  allegiance,  which  is  a  permanent  right  equally 
applicable  to  peace  and  war;  the  right  of  impressment 
therefore,  from  vessels  of  other  powers,  must  likewise  be 
equally  permanent;  but  it  would  not  do  to  take  this  broad 
ground,  lest  the  injustice  and  extravagance  of  the  pretension 
should  excite  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  other 
powers,  to  whom  it  would  be  equally  applicable.  To  claim 
it  as  a  belligerent  right  would  be  equally  extravagant  and 
absurd,  no  trace  of  it  being  found  in  the  belligerent  code. 
The  British  government  are  therefore  reduced  to  a  very  em- 
barrassing dilemma :  to  acknowledge  that  they  could  not  sup- 
port  the  claim  on  either  principle  would  be  to  give  it  up,  and 
yet  it  could  rely  on  neither.    It  therefore  en^eavoftu^  to 
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draw  some  aid  from  both;  and  from  two  indefeoaible  pnopo^ 
sitiona  to  make  out  one  that  was  tenable.  A  state  of  war  ez> 
tsts  which  brings  the  parties  together.  Great  Britain  is  » 
belligerent,  and  the  United  States  are  a  neutral  power.  Bri*^ 
tish  officers  have  now  a  right  to  board  and  search  AnericaD 
vessels,  for  persons  in  their  enemy's  service,  goods  contra* 
band  of  war,  and  enemy's  property.  Allegianee,  idikh  is 
an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  now  comes  to  heraidyand  com- 
municates all  the  necessary  power ;  the  complete  right  and 
sovereignty  of  the  vessel,  is  now  transferred  to  Great  Britain. 
On  this  foundation  the  British  govttmnent  has  raised  the 
monstrous  superstructure. 

In  further  justification  of  the  practice,  the  British  wniatr]^ 
remark,  that  they  exercise  no  right  which  they  an  not  irittng 
to  accede  to  the  United  States.  This  semMance  of  eqaatty 
disappears  on  »  moment's  examination.  It  is  impoisible  for 
the  United  Stetes  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Impressment  is 
not  an  American  practice,  but  utterly  repugnant  to  her  con- 
stitution and  laws ;  in  offering  to  reciprocate  it,  nothing  was 
offered,  as  Great  Britain  well  knew ;  a  reciprocation  of  the 
practice  would  be  no  equivalent  to  the  United  States.  The 
exercise  of  a  right  in  common  at  sea  by  two  nations,  each 
over  the  vessels  of  the  other ;  the  one  powerful,  and  the 
other  comparatively  weak,  would  be  to  place  the  latter  eom- 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  the  former.  Great  Britain,  with  her 
vast  navy,  would  soon  be  the  only  power  which  made  im- 
pressments. She  has  thirty  ships  of  war  to  one  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  profit  by  the  arrangement  in  that  propor- 
tion. Besides  impressment  is  a  practice  incident  to  war 
only,  in  which  view,  the  inequality  is  not  less  glaring;  she 
being  at  least  thirty  years  at  war  to  one  of  the  United  States. 

Had  Great  Britain  found  the  employment  of  her  seamen  in 
the  American  service  injurious  to  her,  and  been  disposed  to 
respect  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  American  nation,  her 
regutiar  and  only  legitimate  course  would  have  been  in  the 
$rst  instanqe  to  have  remonstrated  to  the  American  govern- 
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meat,  and  proposed  a  remedy.  Had  reasonable  redreiSis  been 
refused,  the  British  government  would  have  had  some  plea 
for  taking  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands.     Such  complaint 
was  never  made,  except  in  defence  of  the  practice  of  impress- 
ment, and  in  the  mean  time  the  usage  had  progressed;  and 
with  all  its  abuses,  had  resistance  been  longer  delayed,  might 
have  become  a  law.     The  origin  and  progress  of  this  usurpa*' 
tion  afford  strong  illustrations  of  the  British  policy.    The 
practice  and  the  claim  began  together  soon  after  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  was  applicable  to  deserters  only  :  it  next 
extended  to  all  British  seamen  ;  then  to  all  British  subjects^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  emigrants  from  Ireland,  who  not  being 
sea-faring  men,  would  not  have  been  subject  to  impressment 
in  British  ports;  and  finally  it  was  extended  to  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  others  known  not  to  be  British  subjects,  and  by 
their  protections  appearing  to  be  citizens  of  the  United- 
States. 

The  mediation  offered  by  Russia,  presents  to  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  to  the  United  States^  a  fieiir  opportunity  of  accom-^ 
modating  this  controversy  with  honour.  The  interposition^ 
of  so  distinguished  a  power,  friendly  to  both  parties,  cannot 
on  any  just  ground  be  declined  by  either,  especially  by  Great 
Britain,  between  whom  and  Russia  there  exists  a  very  inter-^ 
esting  relation.  Should  Great  Britain  decline  an  accommo' 
dation  upon  the  terms  offered,  her  motive  cannot  be  mistaken^ 
The  cause  of  the  United  States  would  in  that  case  become 
the  common  cause  of  nations.  They  would  ail  find  in  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  an  unequivocal  determination  to- 
destroy  the  rights  of  other  flags^  and  to  usurp  the  absolute' 
dominion  of  the  ocean. 

The  adjustment  of  the  controversy  relating  to  impressment 
only,  though  very  important,  would  leave  much  unfinished.- 
Almost  every  neutral  right  has  been  violated,  and  its  viola- 
tion persisted  in,  until  war  was  declared.  A  strong  hope  is 
entertained  that  the  British  comnlissioners  will  have  full 
powers  to  adjust  all  these  grounds  of  controversy  in  a  satis- 
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foctory  manner.  The  violation  of  neutral  righu  by  tltegal 
blockades,  carried  to  an  enonnouB  extent  by  the  oiden  in 
couDcit,  was  a  priocipal  cause  of  the  war;  these  orders  and 
blockades  being  dow  repealed,  all  that  is  expiBCted,  is,  that 
the  British  govemment  should  unite  in  a  more  precise  defini- 
tion of  Mockade. 

Ad  interference  with  the  American  commerce  between  en- 
emy's colonies,  and  the  parent  country,  was  among  tlie  w'uii' 
tions  of  neutral  righu  committed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  pre- 
sent war  with  France.  It  took  place  in  1805,  did  extensive 
injury,  and  produced  universal  excitement.  The  capture 
by  Great  Britain  of  almost  all  the  islands  of  her  enemies, 
has  very  much  diminished  the  importance  of  this  sutgect }  but 
as  these  may  be  restored  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  it  merits  partic- 
ular attention.  Unless  a  trade  with  them  can  be  authorized  to 
a  proper  extent,  and  without  a  relinquishment  of  the  princi- 
ple claimed  by  the  United  States,  it  will  be  best  that  the 
treaty  should  be  silent  upon  the  subject.  The  practice  of 
Great  Britain  to  interdict  the  passage  of  neutral  vessels  with 
their  cargoes  from  one  port  to  another  of  an  enemy,  is  illegal 
and  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  neutral  powers ;  still  more 
unjustifiable  is  the  attempt  to  interdict  their  passage  from  a 
port  of  one  independent  nation  to  that  of  another,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  are  both  enemies."  Thetenvoys  were  in- 
structed to  obtain,  if  possible,  security  against  ibe  violation  of 
these  rights.  Tbey  were  authorized  to  conclude  a  peace,  in 
case  a  satisfactory  stipulation  against  impressment  could  be 
obtained,  one  which  should  secure,  under  the  American  flag, 
protection  for  the  cretv.  If  this  encroachment  is  not  pro- 
vided against,  the  instructions  observe,  "  the  United  States 
have  appealed  tu  arms  in  vain.  If  your  efforts  to  accomplish 
it  should  fail,  all  further  negotiation  must  cease,  and  you  will 
return  home  without  delay."* 

*  lostnictioiu  to  the  AmeiicaD  Euroys,  April  IS,  181S. 
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With  these  instructions  the  envoys  sailed  from  the  United 
States  on  the  16th  of  May,  for  Petersburgh,  to  negotiate 
a  peace  with  Great  Britain,  without  knowing  when,  or  wheth- 
er ever,  they  should  meet  British  commissioners  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mediation  rejected  by  Great  Britain.  The  British  cabinet 
took  a  very  different  course  in  relation  to  the  mediation*  They 
were  well  aware  that  their  claims  were  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  or  mediation  of  any  third  power. 
They  were  usurpations  of  neutral  rights,  to  be  maintained  only 
by  the  overbearing  power  of  her  navy.  They  could  have  no 
expectation  that  these  claims  would  be  recognised  by  any  sove- 
reign as  a  part  of  the  code  of  nations,  to  which  his  own  sub- 
jects might  in  turn,  be  obliged  to  submit.  Russia,  in  compar- 
ison with  Great  Britain,  had  always  been  much  the  weaker 
maritime  power,  seldom  engaged  in  naval  war,  always  an  ad- 
vocate for  neutral  rights,  and  opposed  to  British  belligerent 
claims.  The  British  cabinet  had  not  forgotten  that  in  the  war 
of  the  American  revolution,  when  Great  Britain  was  engaged 
in  a  maritime  war  with  France  and  Spain,  Russia  set  on  foot, 
and  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  neutrality,  em- 
bracing Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  support  of  the  same  princi- 
ples, impressment  excepted,  for  which  the  United  States  were 
now  contending.  However  intimate  and  friendly  the  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  might  now  be,  it  was 
little  to  be  expected  that  the  British  cabinet  would  submit 
what  they  claimed  to  be  their  maritime  rights  to  a  power 
which  had  always  opposed  them. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1813,  the  British  ministry, 
after  having  held  the  proposition  of  Russia  for  a  media- 
tion under  consideration  for  nearly  a  year,  reciprocated 
the  friendly  professions  of  his  imperial  majesty,  express- 
ed their  desire  of  peace,  and  duly  appreciated  the  pure 
and  friendly  motives  from  which  it  proceeded:  biit  re- 
marked that  their  contest  with  America  related  to  certain 
principles  and  rights  of  the  British  nation,  which  were  not  of 
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a  nature  to  be  tubmitted  to  any  fimign  power;  and  thoa^ 
the  Prince  Regent,  on  this  account,  found  himielf  in  a  situa* 
tion  not  to  accept  the  c^bred  mediatjoni  yet  he  was  very  de- 
siroas  of  giving  eflfecti  in  a  diiSerent  mode,  to  the  benevolent 
vishes  which  his  imperial  majesty  had  expressed  of  seeing  the 
war  terminated  to  the  mutual  satisfiiction  of  both  govern* 
ments.  That  with  this  view  having  learned  that  the  Ameri- 
can envoys  for  negotiating  a  peace  under  the  mediation  of  his 
imperial  majesty  had  arrived  in  Russia,  notwithstanding  he 
finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  not  accepting  the  nego- 
tiation  of  any  friendly  power,  in  the  question  which  fimns 
the  principal  subject  of  dispate  between  the  two  states,  yet  he 
is  ready  to  nominate  plenipotentiaries,  to  treat  Erectly  with 
the  American  envoys,  and  his  Royal  Hi^linesi  sincerely  wish- 
es, that  these  conferences  might  result  in  re-establiihing  be^ 
»  tween  the  two  nations,  the  Uessiogs  and  reciprocal  advan- 
tages of  peace*  If^  through  the  good  offices  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  this  proposition  should  be  accepted,  the  Prince  Re- 
gent is  desirous  that  the  conferences  should  be  held  at  Lon- 
don ;  but  if  this  presents  insuperable  objections,  Gottenburgh 
fnay  be  substituted. 

The  duties  which  the  American  government  expected  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  in  consequence  of  his  mediation,  were, 
to  endeavour,  by  friendly  conferences  with  both  parties,  to 
})ring  them  to  such  concessions  as  should  lead  to  peace ;  that 
h^  should  impartially  hear  the  claims  advanced  on  both  sides, 
and  determine  on  their  justice,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the 
party,  whose  claims  in  his  opinion  were  not  well  fi>unded,  to 
relinquish  them ;  or,  in  case  that  could  not  be  eflfected,  to 
point  out  some  middle  course  on  which  the  parties  might  meet, 
and  by  all  fair  and  honourable  methods,  to  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation :  but  as  a  mediator,  be  was  not  expected  to  guar- 
ranty  or  enforce  his  decisions.  The  parties  would  still  be 
at  liberty  to  -reject  them,  and  the  only  consequence  would  be, 
the  party  refusing  to  abide  by  the  opinions  of  the  mediator, 
would  afterwards  pursue  the  war,  under  the  imputation  of 
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b^ing  the  aggressor.     But  even  this  was  too  much  to'  be  haz- 
arded by  the  British  cabinets 

Proposition  for  a  direct  Negotiation.  Ob  the  4th  of  No^ 
vember,  Lord  Castlereagh  communicated  to  the  American 
secretajry  of  state  a  proposition  from  the  British  government 
for  a  direct  negotiation  at  Gottenburgh. 

Accepted.  This  proposition  reached  Washington  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1814,  and  was  promptly  accepted. 
Messrs.  Clay  and  Russell  were  added  to  the  commis- 
sioners, and  on  the  38th  of  January  received  their  instruc- 
tions from  )be  department  of  state,  referring  them  to  those 
of  th^  15^h  of  the  preceding  April  to  the  commissioners  under 
the  proposed  Russian  mediation,  as  the  basis  of  their  negotia** 
tions.  On  the  subject  of  impressment,  the  secretary  remark^ 
I  have  nothing  to  add ;  the  sentiments  of  the  President  rt^ 
main  unchanged 4  this  degrading  practice  must  cease;  the 
American  flag  must  proitect  its  crew,  or  the  United  States 
cannot  consider  themselves  as  an  independent  nation.  In 
accepting  the  overture  of  the  British  governmentt  to  treat  indf- 
pendently  of  the  Russiap  mediation,*  the  United  States  kave 
acted  on  principles  which  have  governed  ^emin  every  trans- 
action relating  to  peace  since  the  war«'  Had  the  British  gov* 
ernment  accepted  of  the  mediation,  the  United  States  would 
have  treateii,  for  themselves,  independently  of  any  other 
power.  In  agreeing  to  treat  directly  with  Gre^t  ^icain,  do 
CQj(icess\Qi;i  is  contemplated  in  any  point  in  controversy.  Hie 
same  desire  is  cherished  to  preserve  a  good  understand** 
ing  with  Russia  and  the  other  Baltic  powers  a^  if  the  nego-  ' 
tiation  had  taken  place  under  the  proposed  mediation.* 

Witii  these  instructions,  Messrs.  Clay  and  Russell  /sailed 
from  the  United  States  on  the  25th  February  to  join  their  cot- 
leagues.  The  American  commissioners  assembled  at  Gotten- 
burgh in  April  1814  ;  and  after  waiting  there  a  considerable 
time  in  expectation  of  meeting  the  British  commissioners,  they 
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received  a  proposition  from  the  British  government  to  transfer 
the  negotiations  to  Ghent  This  was  accepted,  and  the  Amer- 
ican  commissioners  thereupon  immediatelyrepaired  to  that  city. 

Seknft  of  the  British.  As  Great  Britain  was  the  proposer 
«f  this  direct  negotiation  k  was  justly  expected  of  her,  that  i( 
should  not  on  her  account  suffer  any  delay*  But  having  kept 
the  American  government  in  suspense  a  year,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Russian  mediation ;  it  was  nine  months  after  the  pro- 
position for  a  direct  negotiation  was  made  before  the  arrival 
•f  her  commissioners  at  the  place  by  her  designated  for  the 
meeting*  No  satisfactory  apology  was  given  for  this  con« 
duct ;  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  a  reference  to  the  po- 
fitieal  state  of  Europe.  When  the  proposition  was  first  made, 
Bonaparte,  though  his  affairs  were  in  the  wane,  was  yet  a 
jbrmidaUe  enemy  to  England,  and  all  her  exertions  were 
Mil  important  in  Europe.  At  the  time  the  British  commis- 
sioners were  appointed,  Bonaparte  was  subdued,  peace  had 
been  established  in  Europe,  and  the  choicest  of  the  British 
forces  had  been  selected  and  sent  to  America.  This  was 
deemed  by  her  a  favourable  time  to  negotiate  ;  not  only  to 
maintain  and  enforce  all  her  maritime  claims,  but  also  to 
bring  forward  others  of  a  new  and  inadmissible  character. 
Her  commissioners  were  instructed  to  give  up  none  of  her 
maritime  claims,  to  accede  to  no  argreement  to  compensate  for 
past  injuries ;  but  to  bring  forward  claims  for  cessions  of  territo- 
ry,  and  other  sacrifices  to  which  none  but  a  conquered  coun- 
try could  submit.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1814, 
the  British  commissioners,  Admiral  Lord  Gambier,  Henry 
Golbunt,  and  William  Adams,  arrived  at  Ghent. 

The  political  changes  in  Europ<3  had  produced  an  entirely 
dLRrent  view  on  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  in  the  Ameri- 
can cabinet.  All  expectation  of  conquest  on  the  Canadian 
frontier  yrzs  at  an  endr  The  ability  of  their  enemy  to  ravage 
and  desolate  the  firontier  and  sea-board,  was  now  alarmingly 
increased,  and  with  their  ability,  their  disposition  to  do  it  had 
been  abundantly  manifested.    At  the  same  time  the  difiicnl- 
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ties  and  embaita^sments  attending  the  raising  and  supporting 
a  military  force  sufficient  to  meet  those  events  were  also  in-' 
creased.  The  state  of  the  finances  and  the  public  credit  had 
assumed  a  most  unpromising  aspect.  If  peace  couM  be 
made  upon  the  principle  of  restoring  things  to  the  state  thty 
were  in  before  the  war,  there  was  no  possible  inducement  to 
continue  it.  The  subject  of  imjpressment  had  neW  ceased  to 
be  of  any  practical  importance.  Great  Britain,  having  mjpc 
seamen  than  she  wanted  on  hand,  had  no  inducement  to  in- 
crease  their  numbers  from  American  vessels.  It  was  not  ex- 
pected that  she  would  now  yield  a  point,  for  which  she  hazaifl* 
ed  a  war  Uider  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 

Jfew  Imtrtictum  to  the  American  Elnvoj/s.      lit   this  triflMff' 
the  American  cabinet,  on  the  25th  of  June,  revised  their  in- 
structions of  the  15th  of  April,  1813,  and  28th  of  Janua^r, 
1814,' and  transmitted  to  their  envoys  others  of  a  diffi^nt 
character,  and  adapted  to  the  crisis.     They  were  instructed 
that  in  case  no  stipulation  could  be  obtained^neither  relin- 
quishing the  claim,  or  discontinuing  the  practice  of  impress- 
ment, they  might  concur  in  an  article  stipulating  that  this 
subject,  together  with  the  subject  of  trade  and  nairigation  gen- 
erally, might  be  referred  to  m  separate  negotiation,  to  be  under- 
taken VrithoUt  delay,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  all  rights 
should  reiHain  as  they  then  were.     The  instructions  remark 
that  the  United  States  having  resisted  by  war  the  practice  of 
impressment  and  continued  the  war  until  the  pifactice^had 
ceased  by  a  peace  in  Europe,  their  object  had  been  essen- 
tially obtained  for  the  present,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  am* 
templated  arrangement  would  take  effect  before  ij^new  war 
in  Europe  would  furnish  occasion  for  a  renewal  of  the  prac- 
tice.    Two  days  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Bayard,  intimating  that  ail 
expectation  of  obtaining  any  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment would  be  hopeless,  the  commissioners  weie  inform- 
ed that  on  mature  consideration  it  had  been  decided,  that  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  incident  to  a  prosecution  of  the^war, 
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they  might  omit  any  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment, if  indispensably  necessary  to  attain  a  peace.  This  ex- 
pedient was  not  to  be  resorted  to  until  every  eflfort  to  termi- 
aate  the  controversy  in  a  ogicNre  satisfactory  manner  had 
floled^f 

On  the  i  1th  of  August,  the  commissioners  were  farther  in- 
atructed  that  government  would  go  no  further,  because  it  will 
make  no  sacrifice  of  the  rights  or  honour  of  the  nation.  If 
.  Great  Britain  is  not  willing  to  terminate  the  war  on  theaa 
terms,  it  is  because  she  has  other  oljects  in  view,  than  those' 
fsr  which  she  has  hitherto  professed  to  contend.  That  there 
are  snehi  there  is  much  reason  to  apprehend*.  These^  what- 
0Vcr  thky  ttiay  be^  must  and  will  be  resitted  by  the  United 
States.  The  copflicl  may  be  severe,  but '  it  will  be  borne 
pith  firmness«t 

The  American  commissioners,  famished  with  instructions 
so  libera],  authorizing  them  to  waive  every  point  for  which 
the  war  was  commenced,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  able  to 
luring  the  negotiation  to  a  speedy  conclusion^  But  the  diffi- 
cidties  and  delays  experienced  in  the  outset,  were  multiplied 
in  its  progress. 

first  Ckmference*  On  the  8th  of  August,  the  envoys  of  the 
two  governments  held  their  first  conference,  the  object  of 
which  was  merely  to  bring  into  view  the  subjects  that  were 
likely  to  present  themselves  for  discussion  in  the  course  of 
tiienegotiation.     On  the  part  of  the  British,  they  stated, 

I.  The  subject  of  impressment^  and  connected  with  if^ 
#iat  of  natural  allegiance. 

fi.  A  pacification  with  the  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain, 
And  an  establishment  of  a  permanent  Indian  boundary. 

3;  A  revision  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  British  and 
Amtric^n  territories. 

4i  The  subject  of  the  fisheries  on  the  British  North  Ameri- 
tlAn  coast. 
^ _« ;_ ■ '^ 

m 

'^Instinctioinof  Hie  25  th  and  27th  of  Jnboi 
\  InBtmctioBB  of  the  11th  of  August 
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The  American  commissioners  stated,  that  on  the  first  and 
third  subjects  proposed  by  the  British,  they  were  inilnicted 
to  negotiate  i  on  the  second  and  fourth,  the  American  gor- 
Vrnmeiitj  not  knowing  that  there  was  any  contiorersy  upon 
these  subjects,  had  given  ihem  do  ihstruclioiu^  As  furthljtf 
subjects  of  discussion,  they  proposed  a  definition  of  blockade 
and  other  neutral  and  belligerent  rights ;  and  claims  of 
indemnity  to  individuals  for  illegal  captures  and  seizures. 
Immediately  after  this  interview,  the  British  envoys  despatch- 
a  courier  to  London,  and  no  further  proceedings  were  had 
until  his  returot 

Second  Omftrmct: — BrUith  me  qua  non.  On  the  -Idth 
of  August,  the  British  commissioners  pmposed  another  con- 
ference; at  which  they  stated  as  &  picIiminBry,  without 
which  all  further  discussion  would  be  useless  :  that  the  In- 
dians must  be  included  in  the  pacification,  and  a  permanot 
boundary  established  for  them,  beyond  which  the  United 
States  should  never  purchase,  settle,  or  occupy  any  territory. 
The  region  which  should  be  included  between  the  Indian 
boundary  linej  and  the  British  possessionsj  to  remain  for  ever 
uninhatnted,  except  by  Indians,  and  as  a  permanent  barrier, 
between  the  British  and  American  territories.  The  boandary 
proposed,  subject  however  tQ  some  modifications,  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Wayne's  treaty  at  Granville,  in  the  year 
1795,  and  would  now  include  within  the  Indian  lines,  a  terri- 
tory ss  extensive  as  one  quarter  of  the  United  States,  and 
one  hundml  thousand  white  inhabitants. 

Othtr  Claims,  This  being  agreed  to,  they  would  next 
proceed  to  discuss  their  other  claims,  the  most  promioenl  of 
which  wercj  that  the  military  occupation  of  the  lakes  from 
Ontario  to  Superior,  both  inclusive,  should  be  held  excly 
sively  by  the  British,  with  a  stipulation,  that  on  the  American 
lake  shore,  no  military  post  should  be  erected  within  a  speci- 
fied distance. 

A  direct  communication  by  land  between  Halifax  and  Que- 
bec, to  be  secured  to  the  British  by  a  cession  of  that  part  of 
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tk«  iiate  of  BUuBchuMOft  vUch  intervenes;  this  they  ob- 
servid  w«  tsow  id  tbar  poMeukm,  and  must  ba  confirmed  (o 
then  u  i1r  price  of  peace. 

Moose  and  other  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  bay*  which  the 
AJ cited  States  have  held  sioce  the  peace  of  1783,  and  which 
the  British  have  taken  this  seasoo,  to  be  ceded  to  them  as 
bemg  within  the  ocw  boundaiy. 

The  right  of  fishing  on  the  British  North  American  coast, 
and  curing  fish  on  the  uninhabited  islaoib  and  shores  hitbeito 
enjoyed  by  the  Americans,  to  be  giren  up. 

Brituk  Ciaimt  tranimitted  to  America.  In  this  stage  of 
the  negotiation,  the  American  commissionera  ordered  the  Joha 
Adams  to  the  United  Statait  with  their  deipatchea,  leoiBiUng, . 
that  the  demands  of  Great  Britain  would  recnve  from  thrat 
a  unanimolis  and  decided  negative;  that  there  appeared  not 
ibt  least  hope  of  peace,  and  that  the  negotiation  would  proba- 
bly soon  close. 

These  documents  were  received  at  Washington  on  the 
loth  of  October,  and  immediately  communicated  to  congress, 
together  with  the  instnictions  given  the  commissioners.  The 
diaclosure  produced  but  one  sensation  in  the  United  States. 
All  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Ameriuo  caUnet,  in 
its  instructions  to  the  negotiators,  had  gone  as  &r  as  the  in- 
interest  or  honour  of  the  United  States  would  permit  far  the 
attainment  of  peace.  They  saw  in  them  authority  given 
the  commissioners  to  pass  over  in  silence  every  object  for 
which  the  United  States  had  engaged  in  war ;  the  important 
subjects  of  impressment,  illegal  blockades,  and  compensation 
for  ill^al  seizures  were  all  waived,  and  peace  sought  without 
'even  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  any  of  the 
American  claims.  No  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  wished 
the  government  to  make  further  concessions.  When  therefore 
4hey  saw  that  it  was  demanded  by  the  British  commissioners 
OS  a  preliminary  to  any  further  proceedings,  a  permanent, 
irtevocable  cession  of  more  that  one  quarter  of  the  territory 
«f  the  United  States,    to  a  few  Indian  tribes,  whom  the 
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British  had  associated  with  them  in  the  war  Cor  the  ftnrpese  of 
desolating  the  Ameiicaa  irontier :  when  they  saw  tbt  British 
sGriously  claim  a  cetaion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  accommodation-'  of  an  interceurae  betireert 
iheir  possesiions,  and  the  exclusive  military  Mcnpation  of  Uw 
lakes  with  a  prohibition  of  the  Americans  from  establishing 
miJitaTy  posts  on  their  own  shores ;  but  one  sentiment  pre- 
Tailed  as  to  the  propriety  of  rejecting  the  tfeims,  and  proso 
euting  the  war  with  increased  vigour.  The  admlniatration 
bad  indeed  to  bear  the  moat  severe  strictures  of  that  portion 
of  the  American  nation  who  were  opposed  to  the  war  for 
bringing  the  country  into  so  unhappy  a  situation.  Thes* 
censures  however  were  retorted  with  equal  severity  upon  tho 
opposition,  who,  it  was  said,  by  their  open  and  avowed  dis- 
affection to  the  government,  the  obstructions  which  they  had 
thrown  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  the  war,  the  aids  they  had 
given  the  British,  and  the  symptoms  of  revolt  which  they  had 
manifested,  had  encouraged  the  enemy  to  to  continue  tho 
war,  and  induced  these  extravagant  demands.  But  for  this 
oppositi(Ni,  they  claimed,  peace  would  long  since  have  been 
obtained  upon  honourable  ttnns.  From  these  recriminations 
of  the  past,  both  parties  united  in  the  necessity  of  pow^rTai 
exertions  in  fiiture.  The  commissioners  were  now  daily  ex- 
pected home,  and  congress  were  {Hcparing  the  arrangements 
necessary  to  meet  the  crisis. 

Reply  of  Ikt  American  Commitsiontrs  to  the  British  Claims, 
The  negotiations  however  siill  continued.  On  the  24ih  of 
August,  the  American  commissioners  addressed  a  note  to  the 
British,  stating  that  the  claims  advanced  by  them,  were  such 
as  none  but  a  conquered  nation  could  accept,  degrading, 
humiliating,  and  deeply  injurious  to  America,  and  of  no  solid 
advantage  to  Great  Britain.  That  the  United  States  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  submit  to  such  degradation ;  and  even  if 
a  peace  could  be  now  obtained  upon  these  tenns,  it  would  be 
of  very  short  duration.  They  -further  refwcsontcd,  that  a 
l^eace  with  the  Indian  tribes  would  necessarily  result  from  n 
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peace  witkfiireat'Britaiiu  Amenca  had  no  ialerest  or  ind^f 
aatioD  to  continue  the  war  with  the  ladiaMv  They  would  of 
course  be  restored  to  the  same  privileger  as  they  enjoyed 
before  the  wari  tiiese  enabled  them  to  eiyoy  theit*  own  cus- 
lams,  regulate  their  concerns,  and  impipre  their  lands  in  their 
own  way,  until  they  were  willing  and  desirous  of  exchanging 
them  with  the  United  Stales  for  considerations  to  them  of 
more  value.  The  AmericaQ  commissioners  further  distinctly 
stated  to  the  British,  thai  the  causes  of  the  war  having  disap^ 
peared  by  the  aiaritime  pacification  of  Europe,  the  United 
States  did  not  wish  to  continue  it  in  defence  of  abstract  princi- 
ples, which  for  the  present  had  ceased  to  have  any  practical 
effect,  and  that  they  were  instructed  to  agree  to  its  termina- 
tion, both  parties  restoring  whatever  territory  they  had  taken, 
and  both  retaining  ail  their  rights  in  relation  to  their  respects 
ive  seamen^  This  proposition  by  the  Ameikan  commission* 
ers,  txT  pass  over  in  silence  those  subjects  and  leave  them  as 
they  were  at  the  commeocement  of  the  war,  was  transmitted 
by  the  British  commissioners  to  their  government,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  correspondence  between  the  commissioners 
continued:  the  British  claiming tlhat it  was  perfectly  obvi- 
jous,  that  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  its  permanent  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  was  the  declared  object  of  the 
American  government ;  that  if  in  consequence  of  a  different 
iCoarse  of  events  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  United 
States  had  obtained  a  decided  superiority  in  that  quarter, 
ihey  ^ould  have  availed  themselves  of  their  situation,  to  ob- 
tain on  the  side  of  Canada  important  cessions  of  territory  or 
the  entire  abandonment  of  that  country  by  Great  Britain. 

On  the  other  hand  the  American  commissioners  contended 
that  no  such  views  were  entei^ioed  by  the  United  States. 
They  had  always  been  ready  and  desij:ous  of  peace,  upon 
an  adjustment  of  .their  inaritimc  claims,  each  nation  retaining 
i^s  territory  as  it  existed  before  the  war.  That  no  views  of 
aggrandizement  or  desire  of  adding  to  their  territory  was 
justly  imputable  to  them. 
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ISrlluh  Commissioners  rectiwt  addttiotuil  Imtruclioai.  Tl* 
British  ministry,  perceiving  that  the  ^erican  government 
had  consented  to  waive  all  discussion  of  their  maritime  claiii% 
and  that  no  cession  of  terriioi-y  could  be  obtained,  gave  adtfir 
tional  instructions  to  their  commfSiiioncrB,  authorizing  them  t4 
waive  the  subject  of  a  permanent  Indian  bouridary,  aqd  their 
claims  respecting  the  military  ocenpation  of  the  lakes,  In 
In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  on  the  8th  of  October,  the 
British  addressed  a  note  to  the  American  envoys,  proposing 
on  the  subject  of  an  Indian  pacihcationf  that  each  party 
should  stipulate,  that  immediately  after  the  csnclusion  of 
peace,  hostilities  should  cease  between  them  and  the  Indian 
nations  with  whom  they  might  be  at  war,  and  the  ladians  re- 
stored to  all  the  possessions,  rights,  and  privileges  which  they 
enjoyed  before  the  war,  provided  the  Indian  nations  should 
on  their  part  cease  from  hostilities.  To  tbia  arrangement  the 
American  commissioners  had  no  objections ;  though  a  stipula- 
tion of  this  nature  wa^i  not  expressly  within  iheir  iustractionB| 
ihcy  agreed  to  it  provisionally. 

J^eir  Uitimatwn  naived.  This  point  being  adjusted,  and 
the  American  maritime  claims  waived,  the  negotiation  pror 
ccodcd  with  some  prospect  of  a  favourable  issue.  The  B^tish 
commissioners  claimed  that  they  ahoujd  proceed  upon  the 
basis  of  each  party's  retaining  the  possessions  they  had  acr 
(|uired  at  the  commencement  of  tho  iiegotiation,  subject  t9 
iiuch  modifications  as  mutual  convenience  might  suggest. 
This  principle  would  give  to  the  British  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  province  of  Maine,  fort  Niagara  and  a  part  of  the 
Niagara  frontier,  and  to  the  American!,  Amherstburgfa,  and 
the  adjacent  territory.  The  American  envoys  claimed,  that 
these  possessions  occasionally  obtained  by  either  party  from 
the  other  in  the  course  of  the  war,  should  be  mutually  re- 
stored, and  each  party  placed  on  the  footing  they  stood  at 
its  commencement. 

Peace  concluded.  After  a  variety  of  ncgoljalions  on  these 
topics  from  the  8th  of  October  to  the  24th  of  December,  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  upon,  in  which  all  mati- 
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time  claims  were' passed  over  id  silence,  and  titc  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  bctlPben  die  two  nations,  and  between  them 
and  tbe  Indians  within  ihHr  limits,  they  agreeing  to  it,  were 
restored.  Claims  lor  past  injuries  were  waived,  and  each 
party  placed  upon  (he  ground  they  were  before  the  war ; 
provision  was  made  for  the  nurvey  and  dcmarkatioa  of  the 
boundary  line  betwccn<be  tJnitcd  States  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions, and  for  (he  adjustment  of  all  difficuttiei  upon  that 
subject,  on  tenos  of  reciprocity.  The  subject  of  Jisherics 
Qpon  the  British  North  American  coast,  as  ne  .-urcd  to  the 
United  States  by  tbe  treaty  of  1783,  was  waived,  and  the 
privilege  of  fishing  and  curing  fish  on  these  coasts  not  being 
provided  for  io  this  treaty,  was  conndcred  as  given  up.  The 
treaty  was  ratified  by  tbe  Prince  Regent  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, arrived  in  the  United  States  on  the  Illh,  and  was 
ratified  by  the  President  and  senate  on  the  17th  of  February- 
Orders  were  immediately  despatched  in  every  direction  for 
tbe  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Orders  transmitted  to  General  Jackson  miscarry.  The 
postmaster  genera),  despatched  a  special  dessenger  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson  at  New-Orleans  with  the  treaty,  giving  orders  for 
the  postmasters,  and  mail  carriers  on  the  route,  to  furnish  re- 
lays, and  forward  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  intelti- 
gence.  By  some  accident  on  the  route,  the  messenger  in  his 
haste  exchanged  his  despaiclics  for  some  old  military  orders, 
and  when  he  came  to  deliver  his  papers  to  Geiicnil  Jackson, 
instead  of  the  official  information  of  the  ratification  of  tlic 
treaty,  the  papers  produced,  were  the  old  military  orders. 
During  the  interval  between  the  first  unofficial  intelligence  of 
peace,  and  the  official  information  of  the  rritificalion  of  the 
treaty,  the  soldiers  of  the  army  and  the  citizens  cf  New-Or- 
leans grew  impatient  of  military  restraint.  The  militia  were 
damoroos  for  their  discharge,  and  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
prevsiled. 

Martial  Law  at  J/ea-Orltems  continued.  The  General 
deemed  it  necessary  as  long  as  there  was  any  enemy  in  the 
Mighboorhood,  and  he  without  official    information  of  the 
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ratification  of  the  treajty,  to  preserve  military  order,  and  oql 
relax  in  his  system  of  defence. 

Lauvallier  arresUd.     The  French  consul  had  given  certj& 
cates  of  French  citizenship  to  numbers  of  persons  in  the  mi-' 
litia,  the  object  of  which  was  to  exempt  them  from  military 
services.    General  Jackson,  considering  the^e  persons  dan- 
gerous to  the  safety  of  the  city,  cmlered  them  to  remove  into 
the  interior,  as  far  as  Baton  Rouge.     Lauvallier,  a  French- 
man, and  member  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  had  publish- 
ed several  pieces  in  the  New-Orleans  papers,  condemni^j^ 
the  measures  of  General  Jackson  for  the  defence  pf  the  city, 
as  illegal,  and  advising  the  citizens  that  they  were  not  bound 
to  obey  them.     He  was  ^Jso  suspected  of  holding  intercourse 
with  the  enemy.     General  Jackson,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
which  he  claimed  in  consequence  of  his  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law,  ordered  this  Frenchman  to  be  arrested,  and  tried  hj^ . 
a  court  martial. 

Habeas  Corpta  disobeyed.  On  the  6th  of  March,  Lau- 
vallier applied  to  Dominic  Hall,  judge  of  the  United  States 
district  court,  fqf  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  transfer  him 
fip^m  a  military  to  a  civil  tribunal ;  this  was  j^nted,  and 
delivered  to  the  marshal  to  be  served  upon  the  Oeneral,  who 
considering  the  suspension  of  the  civil  authority  as  a  necessa- 
ry consequence  of  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  refused 
obedience  to  the  writ,  dismissed  the  marshal,  retained  the 
prisoner,  and  subjected  him  to  trial.  He  also  arrested  and  9 
imprisoned  Judge  Hall  for  issuing  the  writ.  The  district  at- 
torney then  applied  to  judge  Lewis  for  a  habeas  corpus  in 
favour  of  judge  Hall.  He  also  was  arrested  under  martial 
law,  and  an  order  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  judge  Lewft^ 

Mirtial  Law  discontinued.  On  the  1 6th  of  March,  official 
intelligence  of  the  peace  having  arrived,  martial  law  ceased, 
and  the  civil  authorities  were  discharged  from  arrest. 

General  Jackson  arrested  for  contempt^  tried  befo^  the  Dis» 
trict  Court,  and  convicted.  On  the  27th,  General  iftcks^ 
was  arrested  and  brought  before  the  United  States  district 
court,  bolden  by  judge  Hall,  to  answer  to  an  alleged  contempt 
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of  that  court  in  disobeying  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the 
cue  of  Lauvallicr,  and  imprisoning  (he  jfldge  who  granted 
;he  process. 

The  general  alleged,  in  his  defence,  ibe  necessary  ex- 
istence of  martial  law  within  the  city  and  precincts  of  New- 
Orleans  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  so 
great  was  the  danger,  that  the  judge  himself  had  been  induced 
expressly  to  sanction  martial  law,  abandon  his  civil  functions, 
leave  the  city,  iind  retire  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  interior, 
•wile  suspension  of  civil  process  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  sta  e  ( f  the  city,  and  of  the'  proclamal/on  of 
Ihanial  law.  The  generS.  %lso  claimed  the  rightof  iriaV  by  jury, 
ds  Secured  to  him  by  the  constilutiM  of  the  United  Slates : 
but  ti^  was  fiov  upon  trial  before  a  judge,  for  a  contempt  of 
bis  authority,  and  (he  imprisonment  of  his  person.  His  claim 
Aid  pica  were  over-ruled,  and  the  genera)  fined  a  thousand 
I-  do)iai-s  for  the  contempt.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  court 
by  a  numerous  crowd  of  citizens,  wlio  considered  him  as  their 
deliverer.  The  appearance  of  the  scejte  was  more  like  a 
military  parade  than  a  court  of  justice.  On  the  sentence 
being  pronounced,  he  was  lionic  from  the  courl-housc  by  the 
cilizeos,  placed  in  a  coach,  and  drawn  by  (hem  to  his  lodgings, 
where  a  subscription  was  immediately  opened,  restricted  to  a 
dollar  a  man,  to  give  all  an  opportunity  to  subscribe,  to  pa)' 
Iiis  fine  and  costs,  which  were  immediately  discharged. 

Rejoicings  in  Iht  United  Slalts.  All  parties  in  (he  L"nile<l 
States  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  peace.  The  expi«s- 
sions  of  joy  were  the  more  lively  as  lliC  event  was  altogether 
d||expected.  Though  intelligence  had  been  received  after 
dte  British  ultimatum  of  the  19th  of  August,  that  the  negotia- 
tions were  continued,  yet  it  was  of  such  a  characteras  to  forbid 
any  well-grounded  eipcctations  of  a  favourable  result.  The 
American  Commissioners,  on  the  25th  of  October,  which  was 
the  last  (mclligcnce  i-eccived  from  them  previous  to  the  ani- 
Vll  of  life  treaty,  wrote  that  although  the  negotiations  had  not 
terminated  as  abruptly  as  al  the  date  of  their  last  despatches 
fras  exptfcted,  yet  they  find  no  reason  to  i-ctract  the  opiniou 
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therein  expressed,  that  no  hopes  of  peace,  as  likely  to  result 
fl-om  it,  could  be  entertained;  Without  stopping  critically  to 
inquire  whether  the  treaty  secured  to  them  the  objects  for 
which  the  viat  was  commenced,  (he  people  of  the  United 
States  of  all  parties,  republicans  and  federalists,  the  fiiends 
of  the  administration  and  the  opposition,  (he  war  and  the  peace 
party,  unitedin  celebrating  ihe  event.  Parly  names  and  dis- 
tinctions were  for  a  moment  forgotten  ;  illumina(ions,  festi- 
vals, and  rejoicings  in  various  forms,  were  had  in  almost  cveiy 
city,  towii,  and  village  in  the  United  States. 

President's  Message  to  Congress  on  the  Peace.  In  commu- 
iuca(ing  this  event  to  Congress,  the  President  congratulates 
them  and  their  constituents  upon  an  event  which  is  highly  hon- 
ourable  to  the  nation,  and  which  terminates  with  peculiar  fe- 
licity a  campaign  signalized  by  the  most  biiliiant  successes. 
"The  late  war,"  he  remarks,  "  although  reluctantly  de- 
clared by  congress,  had  become  necessary  to  assert  the  rights 
and  independence  of  the  nation.  It  had  been  waged  with 
success,  the  natural  result  of  the  legislative  councils,  of  the  paL< 
liotism  of  the  people,  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  militia,  and  of 
the  valour  of  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  country. 
I'eace,  at  all  times  a  blessing,  is  peculiarly  welcome  at  8  pe- 
riod when  the  caust^s  of  the  war  had  ceased  (o  operate,  when 
the  government  had  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  its  pow- 
ers of  defence,  and  when  the  nation  can  review  its  conduct 
without  regret  or  reproach;" 

The  President  recommends  to  the  care  and  beneficence  of 
congress  the  gallant  men  whose  achievements  in  cvciy  depart- 
ment have  contributed  to  the  honour  of  the  American  namef 
In  recommending  a  reduction  of  the  public  expenditures  to  the 
demands  of  a  peace  csiikb1isbiiien(,  he  observes,  "  tliat  impor- 
tant considerations  forbid  a  sudden  and  geneiat  revocation  of 
the  measures  produced  by  the  war.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  neither  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  American  pcojilc, 
nor  the  pacific  character  of  our  political  institutions,  altt^efli-' 
er  exempt  them  from  the  strife  iiibich  appears  to  be  incident 
to  this  period  of  the  world.  The  same  &tthful  moalor  in' 
slnicU  us  that  a  certain  degree  of  preparation  for  war  is  io' 
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ditpenseble  to  prevent  disaaler  in  the  outset;  and  aJso  af- 
fords the  best  security  for  the  continuance  of  peace.  He 
conch>des  with  fervently  wishing,  that  the  peace  wtuch  has 
now  been  declared,  may  be  the  foundation  of  the  most  friend- 
ly intercourse  between  the  United  States  aod  Great  Brilaio, 
and  productive  of  harmony  and  happiness  to  our  beloved 
country. 

Peace  Ettabtithment.  The  period  for  which  the  13th  Cod- 
gress  was  elected  expired  on  the  3d  of  March  1815,  and  left 
but  fourteen  days  from  the  ratificatioR  of  the  treaty  to  con- 
tinue the  session.  This  time  was  busily  employed  inadapiing 
their  arrangements  toa  stale  of  peace;  little  more  however 
could  be  done  than  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  anny, 
and  suspend  ship  building  on  the  lakes.  The  mtlilary  peace 
establishment,  after  much  controversy  between  the  houses, 
the  senate  putting  it  at  fifteen,  and  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  six,  was  finally  fixed  at  ten  thousand. 

The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war  con- 
sisted sf  the  debt  of  the  revolution     .     .     .         $39,000,000 

The  present  war  debt 85,000,000 


g  123,000,000 
The  navy  consisted  of  five  seventy-fours,  not  completed; 
sii  forty-four  gun  frigates  ;nine  from  thirty-six  to  twenty-four ; 
twenty-two  from  twenty  to  sixteen,  and  fifty  eight  smaller  ves- 
sels :  the  whole  carrying  two  thousand  guns.* 

Beneficial  residtt  of  the  War.  Although  the  United  States 
concluded  a  treaty  without  an  express  recognition  of  their 
maritime  rights ;  yet  the  war,  taken  in  connexion  with  alt  its 

♦Beport  of  aecieUr;  of  navy,  December  1815. 

Onthefirat  of  Jannar;,  1835,  tbe  navy  coiuUted  of  eleven  thipi  of  the 
jine  of  Mventy-four  guDS,  twelve  frigates  froui  thirty-two  to  forty-four 
gnoB,  the  iteam  frigate  Pulton  of  thirtj-iii  giuu,  and  a  couiderablc 
number  of  Ehips  of  warof  the  smaller  clau.  The  national  debt  at  the 
same  period,  uooonted  to  $86,000,000.  Tbc  receipt*  at  the  treasury  du- 
ring the  preceding  yaai  were  $16,630,893.00,  being  t 
«wn  odi^fOt  irf  Qie  wbole  aebt. 
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circutnslances  and  consequences,  has  secured  them  fnHn  fu- 
ture violalion.  It  has  fully  established  the  character  of  the 
United  Stales,  for  enterprise,  skill,  and  bravery.  After  a  thirty 
years  peace,  a  war  of  two  years  drew  forth  an  army  able  ta 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  European  veterans ;  and  pro- 
duced ships  of  war  which  nercr  shunned  a  combat,  or  &iled 
of  success,  when  an  enemy  was  to  be  met  on  equal  ground* 
The  enterprise  and  success  of  American  privateers  against 
British  commerce,  rendered  the  war  an  unpopular  und  nnprof- 
itable  business  to  the  British  nation.  These  cruizcrs,  taking 
stations  in  the  track  of  their  commerce,  on  their  coasts,  and 
at  theentr^ncc  of  their  harbours,  brought  the  war  home  to  the 
British  merchant ;  and  in  the  loss  of  his  ships,  and  in  the  in- 
creased rate  of  insurance,  made  its  effects  severely  felt.  The 
war  has  pointed  out  (o  the  American  nation,  by  a  series  of 
facts  too  plain  to  be  misapprehended,  the  proper  mcam  both 
ofannoyanceanddefencc.  The  ravages  to  which  the  coast 
was  subject,  in  the  years  1813  and  14,  clearly  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  a  naval  force  sufficient  for  its  protection,  and 
as  clearly  pointed  to  the  species  of  force  best  adapted  to  that 
object.  Experience,  a  convincing,  though  many  times  an  ex- 
pensive teacher,  annihilated  the  gun-boat  system,  and  induced 
the  building  of  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates  of  the  krgcr 
class  to  such  an  extent  as  will  effectually  protect  the  coast, 
from  any  fleet  which  a  European  nation  will  venture  to  spare 
from  her  own  shores  to  invade  the  American.  It' likewise  in- 
duced the  building  a  steam  ship  of  wnr  of  a  large  size,  and  aU 
though  the  intervention  of  peace  prevented  its  efficacy  from 
being  tested  by  experiment,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  be- 
ing a  powerful  engine  of  harbour  defence.  The  enlargement, 
and  completion  of  the  fortifications  of  the  principal  ports, 
and  supplying  them  and  the  arsenals  with  the  munitions  of  war, 
constitute  another  important  result.  These  efTccU  of  the  war 
more  completely  secure  American  rights  from  future  violation, 
than  the  strongest  treaty  stipulations  without  them.  European 
nations  now  sec  that  America  has  both  the  spirit  and  the 
means  of  defence,  and  her  government  the  abili^  to  call, 
them  into  action.     The  United  Stales  have  now  nothing  to- 
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lear  from  invasion ;  possessed  witliin  themselves  of  every  ma- 
terial requisite  for  a  navy  to  any  desirable  extent,  and  a  supe- 
rior body  of  seamen,  they  are  abundantly  able  to  defend 
their  rights  on  the  ocean.  Thoughthey  may  probably  H«VM 
fiml  it  nccefisary  to  create  a  navy  of  equal  magnitude  with  the 
British,  which  can  only  be  useful  for  the  purposes  of  conquest, 
they  will  always  have  it  in  their  power  to  call  into  operation 
one  sulTicicnt  for  all  the  purposes  of  defence.  Possessed  of 
fifty  ships  of  war,  by  a  gradual  accumulation  of  the  impcrisb- 
uble  materials,  a  navy  can  at  any  time  be  produced,  which 
will  cause  their  rights  to  be  respeeted.  British  man'timc 
rights,  which  in  modern  language  have  been  construed  to 
mean  die  right  of  controlling  the  navigation  of  the  world,  must 
now  be  coiilincd  within  their  legitimate  bounds.  America  is 
in  :i  situation  never  again  to  submit  to  have  her  trade  de- 
stroyed, or  her  coasts  ravaged  with  impunity. 

The  severe  chastisement  which  the  Indians  of  the  west,  and 
south,  who  were  induced  to  join  the  British  standard,  have 
Kuffcrcd,  has  rendered  the  frontier  secure  from  fijlure  ravages, 
'fhe  efl'ccts  of  the  war  will  extend  much  beyond  the  tribes 
who  have  suffered;  there  is  now  very  little  danger  of  any 
Indian  nation  ever  so  remote,  who  has  heard  of  the  names 
and  deeds  of  Jackson  and  Harrison,  being  seduced  into  hos- 
tilities against  the  United  y tales,  cither  by  their  own  rohgious 
fanatics  or  foreign  infiucncc.  Peace  with  ihcm  may  be  con- 
sidered as  more  firmly  established,  and  the  frontiers  more  se- 
cure than  at  any  former  period.  These  are  some  of  the  bcn-r 
i:ficial  results  of  the  war ;  in  them  every  American  has  a  deep- 
interest.  Tliey  hai'c  happily  served  to  wear  off  the  asperi- 
ties, and  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  and  opinions,  which 
attended  its  commencement  and  progress.  Party  spirit  is 
last  subsidmg,  and  though  at  times  it  is  attempted  to  be  resus- 
citated, yet  it  must  soon  resolve  itself  into  a  united  effort,  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  a  great  and  growing  nation. 
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